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TO 
THE OFFICERS 


BRITISH ARMY IN INDIA. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—— Se 


FELLOW SOLDIERS, 


Tue original object of Dedications, to gain currency for 
a Work under the patronage of some powerful name, forms no part 
of the motive with which I address you. Your decision on sub- 
jects of Literature will not be admitted by the Public, as infallible; 
though you are .the best judges of the truth of the facts, and justness 


of the opinions, which are introduced in the following pages. 


A lively interest in your Fame, a grateful attachment to our com- 
mon Service, and a sincere Friendship for many of you, conspire in 
prompting me to offer you this Memoir. I am anxious that your 
merits and services may ever be exhibited to the public view; and 
though I do not pretend to the credit of being actuated solely by this 
desire, it forms an important part of my motives. I assert this with a 
confidence, the sincerity of which, I trust, the freedom of my language 
throughout this work will testify. Candour of speech is, or ought to 
be, a characteristic of our profession ; I have therefore, without hesi- 
tation, treated of your merits and deficiencies, as they have appeared to 
me, with an impartiality which will, I hope, be received as the highest 
compliment. 


vi DEDICATION. 


You have done your duty in war, by bringing it to a successful 
termination. It behoves you now to acquit yourselves equally well in 
peace. The proper motives of a Soldier are Patriotism and Love of 
Fame. Of these excitements, neither can have any valuable operation, 
without constant and attentive study of the Military Profession. The 
objects abounding in this pursuit cannot here be enlarged on with 
propriety ; yet, I may be permitted to remark, that an interval of peace 
is the fittest time for reflecting upon them, as, during active service, 
there is little leisure for more than observation. Such ardour of im- 
provement. will correct. those imperfections, of -which you have your 
share; and will render you still more worthy of a better history of your 
exploits than you have now before you. 


That you will never have a more zealous historian, I may venture to 
affirm; and with assurances of the just pride I feel, in belonging to | 
the same Army with yourselves, 

I remain 


Your most devoted and faithful Comrade, 


VALENTINE BLACKER. 
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PREFACE. 


An AuTuor who offers himself for the first time to the Public is 
usually occupied in anxiously considering the most effectual method of 
avoiding their severity, and securing the protection of their indulgence. 
In pursuance of this design, some place all their confidence in the no- 
velty of their subject ; or, if it has already been discussed, in their ad- 
ditional information, and the new lights in which facts are exposed. 
Should no one, however, have described the same events, they consider 
themselves imperiously called on to rescue from total oblivion a subject 
which all others have abandoned. They wish, indeed, that an abler 
pen had undertaken the task, and plead an evident necessity, to secure 
a lenient judgment. Should an author pursue the profession of arms, 
he may even consent to term himself an ‘ unlettered soldier,” with the 
probable expectation of being allowed to possess, instead of the know- 
ledge of books, a familiarity with scenes of life, the most important to 
States from their results, and most interesting to individuals from their 
vicissitudes and dangers. | 

If, thus, only a few are either instructed or amused; if even in a 
solitary instance, the Reader shall be guarded against the dangerous 
consequences of ignorance, the candidate for indulgence declares him- 
self entirely content. In the modesty of his own pretensions, he founds 
his claim to the forbearance of others. Some, however, candidly con- 
fess as their object, a desire to amuse their leisure hours. Others boldly — 
declare their intention of edifying the world by their opinions. There 
are those also, who consider their professional or official situation as 
having constituted them the proper historians of certain events in which 
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they have participated. Old Montluc* freely avows, as the intention 
of his Commentaries, the excitement of his countrymen to glorious 
actions, through the emulation of his exploits. However natural this 
style may be to a Gascon, to the better taste of the present day it will 
be more agreeable to propose self-instruction and excitement, from con- 
templating the behaviour of others. Whether a Military Author make 
this his own object, or induce it in his Readers, he will necessarily bene- 
fit the public service. | 

While, in the present instance, the Author disclaims all intention of 
writing for the edification of others, he is conscious of having had oppor- 
tunities, which fall to the lot of few, of forming opinions respecting the 
Military Service of India. It does not follow, that he has fully profited 
by the occasion ; yet reflections grounded on the observations of twenty- 
two years unremitting service in that part of the British empire, and 
referring to numerous facts, are entitled to the consideration, if not to 
the approval, of the less experienced. The events which form the sub- 
ject of the following Memoir are worthy of attention, at least on account 
of their important consequences ; and, under this view, they may, pos- 
sibly, engage even the general reader, however indifferent to military 
affairs. But to interest the public at large, as it never formed the object 
of the Author, so is it by no means his present expectation. To be ren- 
dered popular, the Memoir must be divested of the professional details, 
which form the principal value of a Military work. It must be inter- 
spersed abundantly with affecting incidents, and private anecdotes ; with 
the adventures of individuals, and florid descriptions: These topics, 
unfortunately, so far from holding a conspicuous situation in a work of 
information, should be carefully withheld from any interference with 
essential points, the contemplation of which is alone capable of confer- 





* Blaise de Montluc, who died in 1577, gre 77 years, sixty of which he had passed in 
military service during the reigns of Francis I,, Henry II., and Henry III. By the latter prince, 
he was created a Marshal of France, Montluc’s “« Mémoires ou Commentaires de sa Vie et des 
Affaires Mémorables de son tems” were reprinted at Paris in 1746. Henry IV. used to describe 
them as “ La Bible des Guerriers.” Vid. “ Nouv. Dict. Hist.” Paris, 1772. ‘Tom. iv. p. 598. 
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ring instruction. However amusing, in an idle hour, may be a history 
of individuals, unless its details exhibit characteristic features, which 
illustrate human nature under views belonging to the subject of such a 
history, it is evidently extraneous. It is, indeed, as prejudicial to the 
integrity of a work, as, in the present instance, would be the sub- 
stitution of a romantic description of the beauties of a prospect, for a 
topographical delineation of a field of battle. 

The leading object of a Military Commentary should be the in- 
formation of professional men. Thus they may, by reflection; derive 
instruction, and consequently promote the service of their country. It 
is not, therefore, with a view to recreation, but to careful study, that 
such a work should be perused ; nor should attention to the amusement 
of the Reader's mind be suffered to distract it from essential objects. 
These embrace a variety of circumstances, relating to the strength and 
composition of armies —their efficiency ; and the peculiarities in their 
method of warfare: military character, and proficiency in the modern 
art of war: arms, and even clothing. Descriptions of important en- 
campments, marches in the vicinity of an enemy, and orders of battle, 
must be minute to be beneficial; and as these are to be understood 
only by topographical description, its value becomes doubly enhanced. 
Ascending to more general topics, the geographical positions of the 
several belligerent powers bear to the ‘project of a campaign the same 
relation, as the details of ground to armies within each other’s sight; and 
a study of their frontiers involves considerations connected with both 
views. ‘Their interests, power, and resources, as well as the applicable 
parts of their previous history, are considerations no less important. 

Though these topics refer principally to facts and circumstances, 
yet, on many accounts, the introduction of individual names will be in- 
dispensable. Without dwelling on the occasional clearness it gives to 
_ the narrative, it must be allowed, without hurting its main objects, to 
encrease its interest. Other arguments, founded on a supposed regard 
to equity, have been used in support of the same principle ; but the pro- 
priety of these is questionable, If their tendency be at all to advance 
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individual fame, at the expense of the due importance of principles and 
facts, they should surely be avoided, even under the most plausible 
pretences. ‘That a man who serves his Country well in a high and 
responsible situation, is entitled to the good-will and applause. of his 
fellow-subjects, as well as of his Prince, is undeniable. He runs great 
risks, both of person and reputation; and submits to privations, and 
diminution of freedom, unexperienced in other walks of life. If to these 
sacrifices be added, devotion to his Country’s service, uncontaminated 
by a view to personal emolument through the exercise of his functions, 
such an individual is entitled to be ranked with those whose existence 
has conferred most honour on the human race: but these numerous 
qualities, added to successful exertion, are of rare occurrence, and limit 
the field of impartial panegyric within narrow bounds. Even such 
praise 1s incompatible with the pure objects of a Military work. It 
would be the assumption of an unnecessary freedom with the Reader: 
for, unless the Author be esteemed a final dictator, his encomiums can 
only be received as the results of his own admiration. With all due 
deference to the generous character of that sentiment, it has much ten- 
dency to mislead ; and, in a judicious Reader, will be more likely to 
excite distrust than confident acquiescence. 

An Officer, fitted for a situation of high responsibility, will neces- 
sarily possess a certain education, and be accustomed to reflection. 
Such a man is not be excited through his vanity ; ; and on those who 
have no worthier motive of action, than the desire of exciting the admi- 
ration of others, example is thrown away. There must be, derived 
from nature and improved by habit, an internal principle, whose opera- 
tion alone will be permanent; whether the main object proceed from 
patriotism, or a love of fame. Facts clearly defined, and circumstances 
satisfactorily explained, will form to such Readers the grounds of im- 
partial judgment, respecting the characters and conduct of the principal . 
actors. The mere introduction of their names, therefore, for the reasons 
already mentioned, leaves open to them the only sure road to perma- 
nent fame. Nov is it improper here to advert to the frequent custom of - 
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recording, in the body of a Military Memoir, the names of Officers 
killed and wounded. If they hold important commands, such distine- 
tion appears necessary, because the removal of their talents or inabili- 
ties from a post of consequence, may materially affect the conduct and 
success of the war. Otherwise the indication of the numbers appears to 
be sufficient in the Narrative ; leaving the insertion of individual names 
to the Appendix, where that course may be practicable. If so much 
moderation be proper in the notice of Officers, it 1s equally advisable 
respecting troops; and a continual aim at exalting their exploits can 
be calculated only to dazzle the imagination. The same principle ap- 
plies to the circumstances attending battles and sieges. If the perils 
and labours belonging to them are related in superlative terms and 
hyperbolical expressions, it is evident that there is in the description a 
deviation from the reality. Such a method is calculated not only to 
produce an exaggerated impression, but likewise to divert the attention 
from the main object, which is that of overcoming similar difficulties. 
Thus the more sober the narrative, the more will it offer of facts for 
instruction. On the other hand, the risk of appearing dull to the ge- 
nerality of readers is not less manifest. Thus numerous are the obsta- 
cles in the way of reconciling instruction with general amusement. 

If it be permitted to- an author to advert to the style of his own 
work, or to mention the difficulties of expression by which he has been 
embarrassed, they may be explained in a summary manner, by a re- 
ference to the principal objects of description. The history of warfare 
since the beginning of the world cannot exhibit an example of more 
unremitting movements than is furnished by this Memoir. Marches 
and countermarches, when so frequently repeated, cannot be described 
in varied language. Not only the same words, but the same order 
must occur. Yet to treat them generally or loosely, would be to sa- 
erifice all the advantage which may be derived from particular informa- 
tion respecting them. The author can vouch, from his own experience, 
for the great importance of knowing what movements have been made 
on former occasions, by what description of force, and in what times ; 
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and that, under certain circumstances, such information affords the 
safest ground of calculation, from the principle, that what has been 
once done, may be done again. A similar difficulty attends the 
description of sieges, of which there were very many during the late 
war. To describe them familiarly would afford no precise instruction, 
and to adopt the style of a journal would not accord with the rest of 
the work. Yet a diurnal form is certainly the most distinct method 
of conveying the required information on such a subject. The author 
has endeavoured to combine both methods; but confesses himself doubt- 
ful of his success. 

To these considerations may be added, the necessity of frequently 
inserting dates, and the designations of corps. Both these, how- 
ever unfriendly to eloquence, appeared indispensable to a Military 
commentary. They have therefore been scrupulously preserved, as well 
as the strength of detachments on all occasions of service. Such mi- 
nutiz cannot be invented; and therefore become valuable even as 
pledges for the fidelity of a narrative. While two approved historians, 
Guicciardini and Davila, are cited as-abounding in details, it will not be 
denied that some popular military histories have been written under a 
total disregard of dates. Of this fact *‘ The retreat of the ten thousand,” 
‘* Cesar's Commentaries,” and Polybius’s History, are sufficient exam- 
ples. Still, however justly admired are these productions, they afford 
no conclusion against the principle contended for. Though it was of 
less importance to the objects of those works, yet even in them the 
deficiency in this respect produces an effect more favourable to the de- 
sire of pleasing, than to the means of instruction. In fact, the pleasure 
of the reader was the chief object of most of the ancient writers, toe 
which was rendered subservient every other consideration. But the 
example has not been followed by the generality of historians, as will 
appear on a comparison of the best ancient and modern histories. It _ 
is still less worthy of imitation in the instance of a professional work. 
The great importance of facts and circumstantial information in this 
case, gives the narrative, in some measure, the character of a voyage on- 
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discovery, or of a process in experimental philosophy; the popular 
description of which may he fitted to teach a smattering of science, but 
not to confer or improve scientific knowledge. A considerable dithculty 
attaches to attempts at literary composition by all men in oflices of 
much writing, arising from the unavoidable habit of confining their 
compositions to one description of subject. Words are used with a 
_ particular import, for want of others expressly belonging to the case, 
particularly in a far distant country. Writers in India, therefore, are 
never likely to succeed in works of taste *. 

In a Memoir of this kind, the reader will reasonably expect to be 
informed from what sources the facts related are derived. On this 
head the author has so little reason to complain of any deficiency, that 
he exposes himself, by a display of the abundance of his materials, to 
the charge of having failed in making the most advantageous use of 
them. Occupying an important staff situation in the Army of the 
Deckan, he was in the confidence of his Commander-in-Chief, Sir 
Thomas Hislop, under whose orders he conducted all the correspond- 
ence respecting the movements of the several Divisions under the Lieu- 
tenant-general’s command. Where this public source failed, he was 
supplied through the medium of private letters from his friends, both 
during the war and after its conclusion. As the object for which he 
called for information was fully known, he considers himself authorized 
to refer to those papers, should the intelligence so obtained be ever 
questioned. 

But in fact there is scarcely a single assertion advanced, for which 
there are not several authorities, and many can be proved from the 
author's personal observation. As, however, this source of information, 
and the others which have been mentioned, refer principally to the 
Army of the Deckan, he found himself uninformed on many points 
respecting the operations of the Grand Army. Hewas therefore in- 
duced to visit the Bengal Presidency, where alone his wants could be 





* Sir William Soners Works come not within the scope of this observation. 
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supplied. The public records were thrown open to him, by the libe- 
rality of the Governor-general. The facilities afforded to his enquiries 
by the suavity and accommodating disposition of the highest official 
characters at Calcutta, also demand the expression of his gratitude for 
a reception which forms a striking contrast with the vulgar insolence of 
office. He can boast of similar liberality from Sir John Malcolm, and 
the Residents at Hydrabad, Poonah, and Nagpoor. - To the friendship 
of F. Warden, Esq. the Chief Secretary of the Bombay Government, 
he is also indebted for most valuable materials. Gratifying as it would 
be to the Author's private feelings to continue this enumeration, he is 
forced to curtail it, from a regard to the Reader ; but not without adding 
the: name of Captain James Hanson, who. conducted for him some im- 
portant enquiries, with as much ability as good-nature and industry. 
These sources of information respect the geographical descriptions, as 
well as the substance of the Memoir. In their collection, and in the 
acquisition of topographical plars, he is greatly indebted to the 
extra-labours of all the Officers of the Quartermaster-general’s depart- 
ment. The maps which accompany this work are therefore offered 
with confidence, as superior to any that have ever been published re- 
specting Central India, though minute detail has generally been avoided, 
as mjurious to the perspicuity of Military geography. For their con- 
struction from a mass of detached materials, he is indebted to the 
intelligent and diligent aid derived from Captain T. P. Ball, Assistant- 
Quartermaster-general. 

For the official returns of killed and wounded in the apsdeici, 
access was open to the Adjutant-general’s office, the proper repository 
of those documents, as well as of the reports of actions and of com- 
mendatory orders and reports. None of any other description respect- 
ing the conduct of the troops are to be found on record.. How far this 
circumstance could stand as evidence of their correctness, would be an 
important point for examination, were any opinions on. this subject 
derived from them. But they have been entirely disregarded under 
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this view; for a vicious style has manifestly crept into this species of 
composition, emanating from the highest to the lowest authority, 

In almost all armies there will be detected some partiality of the 
General or other Commanding-officer in distributing praise ; but that is 
not the fault in the present instance. — It is an indiscriminate application 
of superlative expressions*, which banishes all gradation, and leaves no 
distinction between the most exalted. and most moderate merit. To 
such excess has this practice extended, that at length the pen is dropt, 
with an avowal of inability to find words for the description of remain- 
ing excellencies. With this confession, they are dismissed as indescri- 
bable; in imitation of the painter, who, having exhausted every ex- 
pression of grief, finished by drawing a veil over the principal figure. 
Reports of actions are in so many cases equally inconclusive, that, 
excepting as an outline, they afford little information. Long and general 
descriptions are given of trifling affairs, in terms important enough for 
the conflict of armies and the loss of thousands ; but they are easily 
reduced to their proper level, by the investigation of facts and circum- 
stances, the real loss of the British troops in the return, and the pro- 
bable loss of the enemy inferred from many accounts... No common 
standard being easily established for the preparation of reports, they are 
left at the mercy of individual characters; of which, in one respect, 
they do not forma bad criterion. It therefore follows that some officers 
display, in diffuse detail, petty services, which. by others} would be 
altogether omitted. 

Though few wars. possess greater variety of incident than aad! in 
that which has been recently terminated, it is probable the account of 





* The Duke of Wellington's reports always maintain a sobriety of style which renders them 
intelligible. 
+ The reduction of Paar Gheer, once an important place under the first Mahratta Ruler, with 
that of more than thirty other forts of different degrees of consequence, was effected under Brigadier 
General Munro’s orders without their ever being reported: so little did he consider them worthy 


of notice. 
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it which is now given will be considered as abundantly long. A more 
summary narrative, however, would have been unnecessary ; and would 
not have suited its declared intention. How far the importance of the 
subject entitles it to be treated at such length, may possibly be consi- 
dered with more impartiality out of India. Yet if here be a tendency 
to confer too much importance on events in this quarter of the British 
Empire, there is not less danger of their being neglected by the public 
at home. Compared with the events of vital consequence at their own 
doors, the transactions of India lose much of their interest, except 
among a few who have relatives or friends in this country. The high 
rank* of the actors, and the strength of the armies engaged in Europe, 
give them a splendour denied to Indian warfare, where a Lieutenant 
will occasionally exercise the functions of a Lieutenant-colonel, and a 
Colonel command a division. At the same time the real dignity of 
events ought to depend on facts and their results to mankind, and are 
a worthier object of the contemplation of a philosopher. Yet even here 
the field is narrowed, for, as the reviewers remark: “ It is very difficult 
to be philosophical about the details of warfare---about marches and 
sieges, howitzers and lieutenant-colonels, stratagems, alarms, man- 
ceuvrings, fightings, and runnings away ---of all which there 1s abun- 
dance in the following pages. 

Not only is the rank of the officers, employed in great commands, 
lower in India than in Europe, but the military operations, it must be 
allowed, are more simple, and consequently neither afford so much in- 
terest, nor require the same calculation or caution. The want of skill 
in the Commandant of a fort relieves his adversary from the practice of 
many precautions and expedients. Owing, indeed, to a deficiency of 
perseverance or means of defence on the part of a garrison, the greater 
number of sieges have been reduced to little more than demonstrations. 


* Although it may be said, we had “akingdom for a stage, Princes to act, and Monarchs 
to behold the swelling scene,” yet they were very unimportant characters compared with the 
Potentates of Europe. 
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Equal simplicity prevails throughout the general conduct of the cam- 
paign. The practicability or difficulty of roads is even more considered, 
and with good reason, than the opportunities which may be furnished 
by any movement, to the enterprises of the enemy. On the field of 
battle, there occur but few instances of parts of a position being taken 
and retaken, or long contested. There are few batteries carried and 
recaptured*, and few difficult predicaments or uncertain situations 
arising out of an enemy’s manceuvre. This will be manifest from an 
inspection of the topographical plans, none of which require repetition, 
for the exhibition of new positions on the same ground. 

But if the service of India is thus reduced within narrow scientific 
bounds, its dangers +} are not inferior to those in European service ; nor 
is there less exercise for the virtues of bravery and constancy, as’ may 
be deduced from the following details; and these displayed in a cli- 
mate, whose influence tends to debilitate the mind as well as the body. 
An efficient military system, under vigilant superintendence, has al- 
ways prevailed in some part of the Eastern empire, and has kept alive 
the military spirit, like the sacred fires which are never extinguished. 
In India the mind of the officer has scarcely any opportunity of being 
weaned from his profession ; his home is distant, and he can fly to no 
other society or scenes where he may cease to reflect that he is a soldier. 
His service is against declared enemies; for he is not even employed 
_ against an unarmed mob.{ The very circumstance also of wearing his 


* The instance of the Nepaul Wary forms scarcely an exception. 
+ The following recapitulation of casualties in action during the war, will illustrate this point, 
if it be recollected how few Européan Officers are ever present with Native corps. 
Number of European Com-( Of the Bengal Presidency ..sessssessessersesereee 18 
missioned Officers Killed : Madras ditto PTTc TIT iri iris 104 
and Wounded. Bombay ditto sstenie's pdpwteaiet velvet 12 








To which might be added, in justice to this subject, the extraordinary number who have died 
during the latter campaign, and immediately afterwards, from the severity of service. 
t The singular instance to the contrary occurred at Seringapatam, in 1800. 
Cc 
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military uniform on all.occasions (excepting at a few stations) is, 
however trivial it may appear, calculated to maintain the esprit de 
corps undiminished. The common marches of corps in India for mere 
change} of quarters, bear the semblance of war, and are accompanied 
by forms and circumstances of actual service, which are impracticable 
either-inthe United Kingdom, or any of the Colonies. On these 
grounds is ventured. the general assertion, that during peace a British 
corps: in India is at  aBy time fitter for field service, than one in 
Europe. 

Under such civcumstanees, ic. eoneralitn of officers cannot ayoid 
attaining a considerable share. of proficiency in their art. Even for 
excellence in the highest walk, the India service boasts. .of having un- 
folded the, talents..of a genius who has. outshone and conquered his ri- 
vals. ‘The Madras Army pride. themselves on this distinction ; -and the 
individuals of it who served under. Sir Arthur Wellesley add to the com- 
mon: feeling, the cherished recollection of acquaintance* with a General 
who-has risen! éven to the pinnacle of fame, and the highest rank of a 
subjects. Indisputable merit,alone can attain such elevation. under the 
_ BritishiGovernment., This places the pre-eminence of the Sepoy Gene- 

ral on a different “ede from. the. fame of many heroes who have risen 
by. Court sian ky | 


&} ¥ 





* It is said that the Duke of Wellington recollects the acquaintances of Major-general Welles- 
ley; and his Grace has given most substantial proof of the constancy of his Eastern friendships. 

+ Although the great Condé is deservedly esteemed a genius in war, and had latterly to 
struggle against Court i intrigues, Tis was forced into command of the French army by Court sae 
when only twenty-one years of age, before he ‘could. possibly have formed his character, when he 
was quite inexperienced, and was therefore placed under the tutelage of old” Mareschal de 
l'Hopital; to be thus. prevented from doing wrong: His genius, however, forced the Marshal’s 
trammels on the occasion of the first battle, and; at. that early age, exhibited not only talents, 
but a judgment scarcely credible. The accounts’of this warrior having come down to posterity, 
through the medium of panegyrics, (those master falsifiers of facts,) and the vain expositions of 
French writers, there ‘is’ almost room to distrust so miraculous a phenomenon. What man will 
find in his own breast, or in his observations, the evidence of such self-confidence at that age, or 
of that of the page of Gustavus Adolphus, who, at the age of eighteen, ventured to change the 
orders of his Prince on the field of battle? These instances of precocity certainly appear incre- 
dible; but they are in reality little more singular than the circumstance of Mareschal Turenne | 
growing more venturous as he grew old. iP 
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It might have been gratifying to the reader to find here a portraiture 
of the various Native characters whose names have been introduced ; 
and it is confessed that such an addition would have served to elucidate 
some circumstances of the war. But the information on this subject, 
which is in the Author's possession, being very defective, would appear 
quite insulated, from the want of further materials for completing a 
- general view. Great difficulty attends the acquisition of knowledge 
respecting the characters of individuals among the Natives of India ; 
and when obtained, it is not particularly interesting. 

The only remaining topic which appears to require notice here, re- 
spects the geographical and topographical plans, which exceed in num- 
ber those commonly attached to military works. Without them no 
commentary is completely intelligible ; and it is only to be regretted, 
that, in general, it is impracticable to supply them so abundantly as on 
the present occasion. To the professional student they are invaluable ; 
and even the general reader will be gratified by the geographical plans. 
The collection of materials, both for them and for the Memoir, has de- 
layed the completion of this work beyond the period originally proposed. 
This, perhaps, should not be considered a subject of regret, as it afforded 
more opportunity for a satisfactory conclusion. On some points in- 
formation may be still wanting; but it must necessarily be trifling, for 
otherwise it would have been found in the records to which the Author 
has had access. As the further suspense, to command mintte preci- 
sion, would however lead to an indefinite delay, it has appeared inex- 
_ pedient to lose a favourable opportunity, which cannot recur during this 
season, for dispatching the work in its present shape from India. The 
Author would fain excuse its deficiencies, by a reference to the multipli- 
city of his official business ; but he is aware of the weakness of such 
apologies, and that when a man assumes thé character of an Author, he 
is liable to every responsibility belonging to a voluntary act. While 
the public are grateful for information submitted to them, they will 
bear ready evidence against perverse or mistaken views and errors of 
judgment ; but above all faults, they will resent the freedom of a writer, 
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who appears carelessly before their tribunal ; for the general position 
may be safely maintained, that however common is the spectacle of 
labour fruitlessly bestowed, a work of permanent value is only accom- 
plished by toilsome perseverance. 


Madras, March 13, 1820, 
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CHAPTER I. 


CAUSES OF THE WAR. 


ietrcspeck of Political Relations with the Native Powers aaa to the War of 1803. 
Peishwah. Bhooslak. Holkur and Scindiah. -Pindarries. Lord Minto’s Administra- 
tion. Peishwah. Bhooslah. Holkur. Lord Hastings’s Administration. Peishwah. Ni- 
zam.  Bhooslah. Augmented Force in the Deckan. Irruption of the Pindarries. 
Necessity of destroying their Power. Prospects connected with the Attack of the 
Pindarries. Extensive means of the British Government. Exercise of a special 
Authority necessary in the Deckan. Sir Thomas Hislop. Sir John Malcolm. Primary 
Object of the Military Operations subsequently changed. 


Tue political events which immediately followed the general Mahratta 
War of 1803, and those which preceded that of 1817, have already been 
laid before the public in a manner so satisfactory, as may obviate the 
necessity of entering at length into considerations with which probably 
the reader is familiar. This remark would be more incontrovertible, did 
such publications supply a connected account of the occurrences which oc- 
cupied all the time between those periods. As there are, however, con- 
siderable blanks, it is trusted that a short retrospect of the series of events 
which intervened, will prove acceptable, as furnishing the desired connec- 
tion, so far as relates to the objects of the present Memoir. 

The conclusion of the Mahratta War of 1803 left the British Givechitinent 
in India at peace with all the Native Powers, without, however, destroying 
the seeds of future hostility. The Peishwah’s alliance was by many deemed 
insecure; and the Duke of Wellington, whose situation at that time gave 
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him opportunities of observing the progress of affairs, and of officially 
declaring his opinions, formed the lowest estimate of Bajee Rao’s* character 
and government. 

The Rajah of Nagpoor, through the agency of others whose conduct he 
might, when convenient, disavow, committed, under the mask of friend- 
ship, actions which sufficiently demonstrated that he was not cordially 
attached to the new order of things. He engaged, likewise, in intrigues 
with Seindiah and Holkur to such an extent, as led to the supposition, if 
not to the absolute belief, that by a confederacy of those three powers, 
the war would be renewed. 

Holkur, however, was the first to commence hostilities, unaided by any 
public support from other quarters, though, not improbably, encouraged 
by hopes of future assistance. The course of that war, which was .termi- 
nated in 1805, is sufficiently known. Scindiah, the year before, through - 
fear of Holkur’s encroachments on him, while labouring under the disas- 
trous effects of his late campaign, had concluded a treaty of defensive 
alhance with the British Government. Yet, when he perceived how much 
their arms were occupied by the contest with Holkur, he could not resist 
the temptation of again trying his strength. He, accordingly, marched from 
Saughur, and arrived on the Chumbul when Holkur was at Bhurtpoor, the 
Rajah of which he had engaged in his cause. These events occupied 
a considerable time; during which the operations at Bhurtpoor termi- 
nated, and Holkur shewed a disposition so pacific, that Lord Lake has- 
tened by speedy marches to attack Scindiah. The latter fled with the 
greatest precipitation from Subbulghur, when, finding Holkur subdued, and 
a peace subsequently concluded with him by the British Government, he, 
also, was willing to make a new treaty, which took place in November 1805. 

Thus was the general peace restored, as it respected the British do- 
minion; but the States of Scindiah and Holkur, which had been accus- 
tomed to live by plunder, continued to desolate most of the country now 
denominated Central India. Under this state of things, was gradually and — 
imperceptibly formed a power which, though still under the sanction of an 


avowed subjection to the rulers of Malwah, gained sufficient strength, with 
time, to extort territory from them under various pretences, and to wrest 
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some lands from the petty Chiefs adjoining. These losses produced occa- 
sional efforts to reduce to obedience those freebooters denominated Pindar- 
ries, in the first instance by persuasion, and when that failed, by treachery. 
But the seizure of the Chiefs by Scindiah diminished neither the spirit 
nor the numbers of their followers, and they were at length liberated by 
him, on the promise of paying a large ransom, ata fixed period. Thus let 
loose in 1807, they again headed their followers, and spread devastations 
on all sides, sparing, however, the territories of Scindiah, in order to re- 
tain the support of his name and authority. 





The foregoing occurrences refer to the Governments of Lord Wellesley, 
Lord Cornwallis, and Sir George Barlow. Lord Minto arrived in India 
during the year last mentioned, when peace, the excursions of Pindarries 
excepted, prevailed throughout the country. From his Lordship’s pacific* 
policy this peace would have continued, but for the unjustifiable conduct of 
neighbouring Powers. In 1808, Runjeet Sing, the Chief of Lahore, threat- 
ened to subdue, and annex to his dominion, the petty Seik States lying to the 
south of the Sutlej, which, for a long series of years, had been dependant 
on the empire of Delhi. Under these circumstances, they, claimed the 
protection of the British Government. This was granted by assembling 
a respectable force, under General St. Leger, who marched towards the 
Sutlej,. while Mr. C. T. Metcalfe + proceeded on a mission to Runjeet 
Sing. As the result, the latter abandoned his designs on the southern 
Seiks; and uninterrupted amity has, ever since, subsisted between both 
governments. 

To return to the Mahrattas. The Peishwah’s affairs had mocsened 
in a peaceful tenor till 1812, when his attempts to subvert the southern 


f 


* This expression must be taken entirely with reference to the Native Powers, without 
examining where that Nobleman placed the line which should separate the propriety of forbear- 
ance from that of chastisement. Charged as he was with the reduction of all the French and 
Dutch possessions east of the Cape, he had abundant cause for avoiding war in India, during a 
period occupied in distant operations, which were conducted with energy, and terminated with the 
most brilliant success. | | 

+ This gentleman, whose name, from frequent employment in affairs of delicacy and trust, 
is well known as a — ne was, = meee Political: Resident at Delhi; and is now 
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of military force, to assert the British predominancy. This measure was, 
in its result, successful, and the Nizam’s son, who was at the head of the 
insubordinate party, was sent to reside in the fort of Golconda. 

Rajah Raghojee Bhooslah died in the early part of 1816, and was suc- 
ceeded by his imbecile son Moodajee, who, by incapacity and total blind- 
ness, was rendered unfit to govern. A Regent was therefore appointed, 
by the principal members of the State, who desired and obtained the con- 
currence of the British Government. This Regent was Appah Sahib, who 
succeeded his cousin Moodajee, on the MJusnud becoming vacant soon 
afterwards by his death. During the short regency of Appah Sahib, the 
object of a subsidiary alliance, which had long been a desideratum, was 
accomplished at his express solicitation. These events, under Lord Hast- 
ings’s administration, with reference to the States of Nepaul, Poonah, 
Hydrabad and Nagpoor, it was necessary to relate, as they produced the 
gradual augmentation of the British forces* in the Deckan previous to the 
war. 3 

How far the removal of a large force, to a distance from the British 
frontier, might have induced the Pindarries to expect that they should find 
it ill protected, is, perhaps, a consideration of little importance. It is, 
however, probable, that seeing they had already exhausted the districts of 
the Deckan, where their incursions had, likewise, become more difficult, 
they were induced to fix on a less impoverished, though more distant, field 


of plunder. Accordingly, in the early part of 1816 and 1817, they entered 


the British territory, under the Madras Presidency, in large bodies. Not- 
withstanding the previous dispositions for the prevention of their imcur- 
sions, and the activity of the troops in the vicinity of their routes, they 
succeeded in materially injuring the country, and left-no reason to suppose 
their chastisement such, as to preclude the probability of their return. 
These aggressions called for the most spirited conduct on the part of the 
British Government; and the communications on this subject to the several 
Mahratta powers, through whose tolerance, if not encouragement, the Pin- 





* From 1814, successive reinforcements, according to the exigency of affairs, had made 
them amount, at the date of the treaty of Poonah, to one squadron of horse artillery, eight regi- 
ments of Native light cavalry, two companies and a half of European foot-artillery with an equal 
number of gun Lasears, three regiments of European foot ; four companies of rifles, three bat- 
talions of light infantry, thirty-two battalions of the line, and five companies of pioneers, ati fe 
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darries existed on so formidable a footing, should have convinced them that 
the proposed measures would be most effectually executed. The result of 
defensive measures had been already ascertained by the experience of 
several years. Not only had the expense of that system been proved to be 
ruinous, but the unremedied evil was, as undoubtedly, found to be rapidly 
increasing. In fact, it will appear, that in the natural course of things, 
affairs could not have had another result. The Pindarries were situated on 
the Nerbuddah, in the centre of a circle, of which the British Government 
had to defend the circumference, with the exception of a small portion, 
extending from Goozerat to the nearest point of the Jumnah. This part, 
forming the south-eastern boundary of Rajahpootana, was, however, that 
alone which the Pindarries abstained from molesting; but it was occupied 
by plunderers of as formidable a character under another name. Ameer 
Khan had succeeded in establishing himself permanently in Jeypoor and 
Joupoor. As these countries were nearly exhausted by his army, it ap- 
peared that he had scarcely any option, but that of relying on the plunder 
of the neighbouring British possessions, for its future subsistence. To 
dwell longer on this pomt is evidently superfluous; for, in proportion as it 
was ruinous and inefficacious to attempt the defence of a circumference, 
the opposite points of which might be threatened at the same moment, 
so was the concentric attack of this source of annoyance advantageous and 
indispensable. 

All the Native Powers concurred in deploring the evil of the predatory 
system which prevailed in the midst of them, and testified every possible 
alacrity to contribute to its suppression. These professions, which were 
probably intended to diminish the ardour of the British Government, were 
not sufficient to lull it into a confidence in their sincerity. Less suspicion 
might have been entertained of the Nagpoor State, with which the greatest 
cordiality prevailed; and the conclusion of the treaty of the 13th of June, 
with the Peishwah, seemed to promise at least that no counteraction 
would arise from that quarter. On Scindiah, Holkur, and Ameer Khan, 
there was less reason to depend. The former was long known to par- 
ticipate in the plunder of the Pindarries, in return for the protection 
of his authority. Of Holkurs Government, no better opinion could be 
formed, although any intercourse with it had for a considerable time 
ceased, and its dispositions remained, in some degree, tg be surmised. 
Ameer Khan, whose dominion existed only with the presence of his 
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army, was notoriously acxnowledged to be the supporter of plunder 
and rapine against regular government. In contemplating, therefore, the 
plan of a campaign for the extermination of the Pindarries, it behoved the 
Governor-general to provide at the same time against a combination of the 
substantive Powers. He thus would frustrate a measure which tended to 
establish an active foreign controul in the heart of India. He would also 
relieve the British territories from an annoyance, which, there was reason 
to suspect, was viewed by the Native Powers with a secret satisfaction. 
The provision of means for this purpose was projected on the most 
ample scale ; for it has always been the policy of Lord Hastings’s adminis- 
tration, to bring forward, in military operations, such an overwhelming 
force, as either to deter, or rapidly to crush, opposition. From what has 
been premised, it will appear that the first and immediate theatre of war 


would be the Valley of the Nerbuddah, but that, after the expulsion of the 


Pindarries from that line, the operations were liable to extend to any part 
of Malwah or the Deckan, according to the direction of their flight, and to 
the part which, under those circumstances, the substantive Powers might 
appear to adopt. Those countries forming generally what is denominated 
Central India, are nearly surrounded by the British possessions. They 
are therefore open to the separate entrance of armies drawn from the three 


Presidencies. With regard to the Deckan, it was already occupied, as has’ 


been mentioned, by a large British force. On that side, therefore, it was 
only required, that what reinforcements could be spared should be added 
from the territories of Madras and Bombay. The demonstrations on the 
northern and eastern parts of Malwah were the peculiar province of the 
Bengal army.. On the western frontier, the means of bringing forward a 
strong corps of Bombay troops, existed in Goozerat. 

A combination so extensive, under the direction of one authority, has 
nothing exactly similar, or parallel to’it, in European warfare. The armies 
which attacked the power of Buonaparte, after the failure of the Russian 
expedition, were indeed drawn from points scarcely more distant than were 
the corps lately co-operating in India; yet, the combination against him 
was formed by the coalition of many crowned heads. This remark is 
offered to exhibit the peculiar character of a general war in India, 
arising from the vast extent of the theatre; the numerous lines of ope- 
rations ; the successive changes of their objects, owing to the uncertain 


councils of the ‘Native Powers; the length of the communications, and-the- 
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necessity of previously collecting extraordinary supplies of money and 
provisions, where the system of levying contributions in an enemy’s coun- 
try, is not practised by the Britisharmies. Even the means of transport are 
maintained entirely independent of the resources of the country, through 
which the movements of an army are conducted. These are the principal 
considerations of a government, in preparing for war. Yet, however well 
they might be digested in the present instance, the contemplation of the 
delays and uncertainties attending all distant communications through the 
theatre of operations, and the necessity, under particular circumstances, 
of an immediate conclusion of political arrangements, without a previous 
reference, pointed out the expediency of a special controul and responsi- 
bility being exercised in the Deckan, subject to general instructions, and 
such occasional direction, as the Governor-general, who resolved on taking 
the field in person, should consider necessary to be applied. 

In selecting for such distinguished authority an officer deserving of pro- 
portionate confidence, Lord Hastings acknowledged that his rank should be 
sufficiently elevated, to justify the supercession of the Residents at Hydra- 
bad, Nagpoor, and Poonah. Also, that he should be aided in the exercise 
of his powers, by a Political Agent from the Governor-general, to be the 


channel of correspondence with those functionaries, and of negotiations , 


with the Native States and Chiefs. Pursuant to these views, his Excellency, 
Lieutenant-general Sir Thomas Hislop, Bart. Commander in Chief of the 
army of Fort St. George, was directed to assume “the personal command 
of all the troops in the Deckan, and the general controul, subject to the 
authority of the Governor-general in Council only, of the military opera- 
tions, and political negotiations and arrangements, connected with the pro- 
posed service in that quarter of India;”* and farther, to consider himself 
““ subject eventually, in the conduct of operations in the field, to the 
authority of the Commander in Chief in India.”+ Sir John Malcolm, K.C.B. 
and K.L.S. was, at the same time, appointed for the purposes already 
mentioned, to be the Governor-general’s Political Agent at Sir Thomas 
Hislop’s head-quarters, on the grounds of “ his acknowledged abilities, 
judgment, experience, and his extensive and accurate acquaintance with 
every branch of our British political interests.” In making these 

* Supreme Government to the Government of Fort St. George, 10th May, 1817. 

+ Supreme Government to Sir Thomas Hislop, 10th May, 1817. ‘ 

t Governor-general’s Minute, 10th May, 1817. 
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arrangements, however, it was not intended that the duties of the 
Residents should be unnecessarily interrupted; and it was therefore ex- 
pressly declared, that “the authority vested in Sir Thomas Hislop does 
not extend to the regular and established functions of the Residents; nor is 
it to give him any interference in the details of their official duties, or in the 
affairs of the courts at which they reside.” For so delicate a situation, few 
persons were so well qualified as Sir Thomas Hislop. His unassuming cha- 
racter gave entire security to the Supreme Government, that no strained 
interpretation of the extensive political controul vested in him, would de- 
range the dispositions they contemplated. In the spirit of these arrange- 
ments it was resolved, that the officers at that time in command of corps 
in the field, should not be unnecessarily superseded. The rank of Briga- 
dier-general being also considered suitable to the extent of command pro- 
posed for those following, the same was conferred, by the Supreme Govern- 
ment, on Colonels Toone, D'Auvergne, Arnold, Hardyman, Watson, and 
Frith, serving under the Bengal Presidency; on Colonels Munro*, Doveton, 
Malcolm, Floyer, and Pritzler, serving under the Madras Presidency; and 
on Colonel Smith, serving under the Presidency of Bombay. Thus a pro- 
vision was made for the eventual employment of the Political Agent, Sir 
John Malcolm, in a military capacity, pursuant to Lord Hastings’s view of 
enabling Sir Thomas Hislop “ to ayail himself of that officer's services on 
any distinct military command, on which he may find it expedient to em- 
ploy an officer in his particular confidence. + | 

It may be proper to mention, that these orders of the Supreme Govern- 
ment were dated on the 10th of May, 1817; at which period the affairs at 
Poonah, previous to the treaty, were in that unsettled state which has been 
described. Accordingly, Sir Thomas Hislop’s instructions embraced, in 
the first instance, the object of reducing the Peishwah’s power. The pre- 
sence of the Poonah Subsidiary Force having, however, been found suf- 
ficient for this purpose, as already noticed, the campaign was proposed to 
be opened by the attack of the Pindarries ; leaving the assumption of the 
Cessions, in the southern Mahratta country, to be effected by means of a 
corps assembled on the Toombudra. This was placed under the command 
of Colonel Thomas Munro, a name too well known to require, through any 
eulogium here, an introduction to the reader's acquaintance. 


* Colonel J. Munro was later in receiving his Brigadier-general’s commission than the other 
officers on whom it was conferred. wil cee 


+ Governor-general’s Minute, 10th May, 1817. 
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Transactions at the Native Courts immediately previous to the War. At Gwalior. 
“At Poonah. At Nagpoor. Estimate of the Amount of the Enemy’s Force, in- 
cluding the Nizam, and excluding the Guickwar. Army of Scindiah. Of Holkur. 
Of the Peishwah. Of the Bhooslah. Of the Nizam. Of Ameer Khan. Of the Pin- 
darries. Reflections on the Composition of a Native Army. Origin of Regular Corps 
in the Native Service. Description of their Cavalry and Isfantey Of their Artillery 
and Engineering. Detail and Amount of British Forces: and of Auxiliaries. Com- 
parison of the Amount of the Field Armies, with the Extent and Population of the 
Country producing them. Its Revenues. Review of the former Armies of India. 


THE political negotiations at the several Native Courts, subsequent to the 
Governor-general’s resolution of introducing a British army into the heart 
of India, are intimately connected with a view of the plans adopted for the 
opening and prosecution of the campaign. Thus, however it has been the 
Author’s object to confine himself to subjects of a nature purely military, 
some reference to such negotiations he finds to be indispensable. 

The situation of Scindiah’s dominions, both politically and geographically, 
gave it a primary importance in the contemplation of a war for the extirpa- 
tion of the Pindarries; accordingly, early measures were adopted to engage 
the power of that government in support of the British designs; or, failing 
in that object, to preclude, at least, its opposition. The uncertainty of 
Scindiah’s councils, while it rendered this task extremely difficult, served, 
at the same time, to prevent that Chief from assuming a position de- 
claredly hostile. The insubordination of his army, added to some other 
circumstances, also contributed to produce occurrences of a vexatious 
nature. By the last Treaty of Poonah, the Peishwah ceded, in perpe- 
tuity, to the British Government, all right and sovereignty over his pos- 
sessions north of the Nerbuddah. These were bordering on the terri- 
tories of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, with which they were in some instances 
intermixed ; a circumstance which presented an obvious cause of difference 
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diately previ- 
ous to the war. 


At Gwalior. 


(Map IL.) 


At Poonah, 
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-with a Mahratta State. A force in Scindiah’s service, consisting of some 


battalions of infantry with guns, under the command of Major Hartoon, en- 
tered the district of Deorree, seized on Ghoorjama, one of its dependencies, 
and subsequently attempted to levy contributions on the town of Deorree 
itself. In reply to remonstrances, on the part of the British Resident, 
against this aggression, Scindiah disclaimed the acts of his officer, and 
affected to dispatch orders for his immediate recal. These, however, being 
disregarded, Scindiah would neither punish him for the alleged disobe- 
dience, nor permit his ally to assist in chastising the perpetrators of these 
acts of hostility, though he admitted his own inability to controul them. 
Such conduct is frequent with the Native Powers of India; as suited to 
their loose system of government, by enabling them occasionally to disavow 
a participation in acts for which they may be called to account. In the 
same spirit of unsatisfactory alliance, applications for the protection of their 
families and support of themselves, were received from the Pindarry Chiefs, 
by Scindiah, while professing his anxious desire to suppress them. Their 
Vakeels actually resided in his camp, as well as the British Resident, till 
the course of military operations rendered useless their longer continuance. 
Such conduct, on the part of Scindiah, not only encouraged the efforts of 
the Pindarries, but declared to India that he was really adverse to their 
expulsion. 

By the fourth Article of the Treaty of Poonah, concluded in June 1817, 
the Peishwah had engaged to hold no communication with any Power what- 
soever, except through the British Resident with his Highness. Yet, before 
the end of the following month, that officer had reason to suspect, that nego- 
tiations for a general confederacy against the British interests were in pro- 
gress, at the particular instigation of the Peishwah. Intelligence arrived 
from several quarters, detailing the intrigues of his emissaries at the camps of 
Scindiah, Holkur, and Ameer Khan, At the same time he was affecting to 
concert, with the British Resident, the most effectual means of crushing the 
Pindarries. For this ostensible purpose, a large body of horse and foot was 
assembled, under his own immediate direction; while the organization of a 
separate corps was placed, by the sixth Article of the late Treaty, in the 
hands of the Resident. This was proposed to consist of three thousand 
foot and five thousand horse. They were to be commanded by British 
officers, and regulated by them on the principles which already obtained in 
an auxiliary corps maintained by his Highness the Nizam. 
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The Rajah of Nagpoor had in like manner agreed, to place at the dis- 
posal of the British authority at his Court, a contingent of three thousand 
horse and two thousand foot, to be commanded and organized by British 
officers. The delays however which occurred, in bringing forward this 
contingent, became a source of constant expostulation on the part of the 
Resident, and indicated how little the Rajah was disposed to observe the 
terms of the existing alliance. Nor did this circumstance afford the only 
cause to suspect the sincerity of his professed wish to continue on terms of 
friendship. During the suspicious proceedings at Poonah, shortly after the 
Treaty with the Peishwah, he had carried on direct negotiations with that 
Prince, in positive violation of the alliance under which he derived his nght 
to the British protection of his dominions. Subsequently, indeed, he ex- 
pressed his contrition for this conduct ; and his professions, though not cal- 
culated on, might be thought sincere, till the opening of the campaign. 
Then it appeared, that, during the interval, he had surrendered the fort of 
Hoossingabad as a post and depot for the Nagpoor Subsidiary Force. 

In proceeding to form an estimate of the forces of the several Native 
Powers, against whose opposition it was necessary to provide, difficulties 
present themselves sufficient to discourage the undertaking, were it not in- 
dispensable to the plan of this Memoir. In pursuing this object, it will 
be necessary not only to employ documents dated before the opening 
of the war, but likewise to anticipate occasionally the use of such in- 
formation, collected during the subsequent operations, as will give a more 
definite idea on this head, than can be derived from vague conjectures, 
regarding the secret preparations for meditated hostility. The real force of 
the Pindarries is thus undetermined. They have always endeavoured to 
make their power appear as formidable as possible. For this purpose, they 
spread abroad reports, the falsehood of which few were disposed to detect. 
Their system was altogether that of terror. Practising the expedients of a 
civilized nation in modern times, they maintained emissaries, throughout the 
sphere of their influence, to publish exaggerated accounts of their successes, 
and to contradict or suppress occasional rumours of their reverses. In the 
presumptuous language of their pretensions, Cheettoo did not hesitate to pro- 
pose himself to Scindiah, as an instrument for the expulsion of the British 
from India. He probably participated in the general opinion, that the 
British Government had not the power of expelling the Pindarries, consider- 
ing how ineffectual had hitherto proved the attempts at controuling them. 


At Nagpoor. 


Estimate of the 
amount of Ene- 
my's Force. 
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Naas ‘te ‘In this enumeration, the irregular force of the Nizam is likewise included, 

Ss: notwithstanding the difficulty of deciding whether he should be considered 
able, as well as inelined, to be hostile. His personal character was inactive 
and imbecile; while the discontented spirit of some of,his sons, added to 
the restlessness of a numerous armed population, rendered dubious, at the 
least, the turn which affairs might take, at Hydrabad, under the supposition 
of British reverses. It is however certain, that, in the instructions to Sir 
Thomas Hislop, he was directed to provide for the support of the British 
predominancy at that capital. Secret overtures were also made to the 
Nizam on the part of the Peishwah, through agents dispatched for that pur- 

_ pose, but who were secured by the activity of the Resident. 

Seating the It may be a question whether the Guickwar Government should not be 
included in the enumeration of eventual enemies, considering that it was a 
Mahratta State. The Bombay Government evinced considerable apprehen- 
sions respecting its attachment, after the ruptures at Poonah and Nagpoor, 
and the march of the British force from Baroda. Yet, as the Governor-gene- 
ral denied the necessity of this apprehension, and as a body of Guickwar 
irregular horse absolutely joined, though tardily, the British force in Malwah, 
the remaining military resources of that Government have been considered 

Army of Scin- @S entirely neutral. An estimate of Scindiah’s force, dated at Gwalior the 

= 11th of October, 1817, and derived through the most authentic means 
procurable, describes it as follows: | 

Foot. Golandauze.| Field-guns. | 


(Map IL) Scindiah’s Head Quarters, at Gwalior | 3,000 
Rontistes mgs. ers. Buhadurghur 5,900 
Bapoojee Scindiah . . , , Ajemeer 2,000 
Jeswunt Rhao Bhao . . . Jawud 2,000 
Ambajee Punt ....., Budnawur 2,000 
Anna Bukhshee .... . Shajehanpoor | 1,000 
Belonging to the district of Gwalior 250 


Five hundred men is the general strength 
of a battalion, and to each is com- 





monly attached four or five field-pieces, = ne 
DAES 51S ES peat DC ee Sec SSE 
Allowing ten to twelve Golandauze to 
each gun .... eve ate adits = 
Total . 15,750 140 





Or 31,500 fighting Men, and 140 Light Guns.’ 

* This estimate will probably be found not to exaggerate Scindiah’s force. Some years pre+_ 

viously, it was computed hy Sir John Malcolm, when at that Chief’s Durbar, to amount to eighteen | 
thousand horse, nine thousand five hundred foot, and seven hundred Golandauze ; total, 28,200 
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The* following statement of Holkur’s force was derived, by Sir John Of Holkur. 
Malcolm, from official documents at Poonah, in September 1817. 


INFANTRY AND ARTILLERY. 


Commanded by Purseram Dada. 
Park of Artillery: 0000 Se. es Pee et te yp ee 
Golandauze, 350; Gun Lascars and Pioneers, 200....... 


2 Battalions, containing each 507 men Tneluding Golandauze, | ° 
1 Battalion, containing .. 407 men Gun Lascars, and 
1 Battalion, containing .. 357 men | Pioneers ...... 
4 Guns to each Battalion....... eer aca ee ees 7 


_ Ballakao Inglia. 
2 Battalions, including Golandauze, &c. .... 0 2... aes 


Susser Rao. 
1 Battalion, including Golandauze, &c. . 2+ 1 ee eee 
2 Battalions, includmg Golandauze, 607 men, and 4 guns each 


Ram Deen. 
2 Battalions, including Golandauze, 507 men, and 4 guns each 


_ Ghuffoor Khan and Roshun Beg. 
1 Battalion, including Golandauze, 707 men, and 4 guns. . . 
1 Battalion, including Golandauze, 351 men, and 4 guns. . . 


Attached to Holkur’s Head-Quarters. 
1 Battalion, including Golandauze, 500 men, and 4 guns . 
Battery of 8 guns, with 156 Golandauze, Gun Lascars, &c. . . 
Horse Artillery, 156, including Pioneers, Gun Lascars, &c. 


. _ { Bundelas . . 300 
Personal Guards | eiwattees 200 | BE ee ae ee ae 
ABSTRACT. 

Cyril is! iad gt a aa Sea pal i oa rt pees ome MR he ES 890 
Be EantQNOGE “Sr.5 Me Bie a oe ee bo eS 5,450 
Personas. GUAIGs-, oes ole ee ee cee 700 
Gun Lascars and Pioneers ...-.....-22++2 05 900 

| Cavalry. 
Contingent of the Jaghiredars ........... .. . 3,000 5 
Willedar Horie: 0. 8-2. be ts eee ee 12,000 ¢ | 20, 
Pasty erase st SPA eae 5,000 





men: and subsequently, by Mr. Strachey, to sixteen thousand horse, and seventeen thousand six 
hundred foot, with one hundred and thirty seven guns. It appears therefore, that more difference 
has gradually obtained in the composition of Scindiah’s army, than in its numbers, during the 
period of peace between the two Governments. ‘ 

* It was the opinion however of Sir John Malcolm, who, with the Resident at Poonah, took 
much trouble to ascertain the strength of Holkur’s army, that since the date of the above state- 


Of the Peish- 


wah. 


(Map II.) 


Of the Bhoos- 
lah. 
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The British Resident at Poonah estimated the force of the Peishwah, at 
the opening of the campaign, at twenty-five thousand horse and twenty-five 
thousand foot. Of the latter, one half were considered as distributed in 
the various forts of his dominions, and the other half disposable for field 
operations. The following estimate, subsequently made with much research, 
is not widely different: 


Bapoo Gokla ....ccscnsccccrecencceces eaceses 
Vinchoorkur ......... = <s5it Mew ars et rohaiermd caer Fake ck. 
Narropunt Aptey ......... Sou a Rinse Dat ea areal 
Mboe a+ Oordnuurres 3 os. ks Sok vcd we Mae eee oe wee 
Trimbuckjee Deinglia...... wde'cims Peer ae 
TET ey sea Peers. 9 Se, eee 
Weak Heo Aney. Pa cu gies Ee Reds vee MES talee WE Se 
Mor Distt: lis canescens so eaealint acts: etnies eon! dca 
Rastey.. i... -. Pere Teter ere eee eee eee 
Hurree MantGiwar -. 5. «sida a0 cere 's bind, n0 so: 6 wcletala enon’ 
Various Chiefs of less note, whose quotas did not =} 
ceed 600 We seks a bec vse oan cea i oe 
Guns attached to different Chiefs, ee the Peish- 
Walk POWs. cae «iis ee ente Kaawely sl eues tave.s es 





Total in the Field* . | 28,000 | 13,800 | 37 


There appears to be no better method of computing the strength of the Ra- 
jah of Nagpoor’s army, than by adding to the estimated amount of the force 
engaged-with Brigadier-general Doveton’s division in December, the troops 
stationed at the same time in the Valley of the Upper Nerbuddah. Nor does 


“It appear that any other military means, worthy of being mentioned, were 





ment, the infantry had been encreased, and the cavalry diminished. He accordingly concluded, 
from the report of spies, compared with other sources of information, that the foot amounted to 
about twelve thousand men, and the horse to the same number, making a total of twenty-four 
thousand men. The justness of this estimate appears to be, in a great measure, supported by an 
official report of the Resident at Nagpoor, dated the 5th September, 1815. In this it is men- 
tioned, that the Holkur Government were desirous of relying on their infantry, and that their 
eavalry could not be taken at less than ten thousand. 


* Exclusive of the above number, there were 17,300 foot, and an unknown number of 
guns in the garrisons of Poorunder, Singhur, Wassota, Maha and Ryeghur, Koaree, Lhoghur, 
Sholapoor, Pandaughur, Satara, Purtabghur, with several’others of less note; besides an un- 
estimated number of hereditary soldiers, who served for lands, and ees many Brey 
especially in the Kokun. I ak 


= — 


—— a 
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distributed in other parts of the Nagpoor dominions. - The enemy’s force, 
on the above-mentioned occasion, was represented to be :— 


Horse. Infantry. | Guns. 
In the field at Nagpoor..... Ee feta. a pabial gan: Sede ah GOO 9 8200: he BO 
In the ey SS OS See ee See — 4,600 
In the Valley of the Nerbuddah, with other small 3166 | 4.726 


Pe eC ta feat oy pi, cs) ES Si olan nese a> <7 one wo 


The amount of regular force* which might be brought forward by the 
Nizam’s Government is calculated on the following principles :—In 1815, it 
was stated from the public returns to be equal to 29,004 horse, and 42,737 
foot. It was concluded, however, from the best sources of information, 
not really to exceed two-thirds of those numbers, or about fifty thousand 
men of every arm. Of this number, twenty thousand foot would have 
been of the best description. The horse would probably have amounted to 
twenty-five thousand, while, of inferior foot, which would be of no use in 
the field, the numbers would have been unlimited. If, therefore, the 
Nizam’s efficient force, for service in the field in case of a rupture, be taken 
at forty-five thousand men, it will not be overcharged. At the same time, 
this may be considered as not likely to be much below the mark; the 
active levies of men and horse by all the surrounding States having reduced 
his means of recruiting to much narrower bounds, than would haye con- 
trouled him under other circumstances. 

In 1809-10, Ameer Khan’s Power was at its zenith. He commanded 
between thirty and forty thousand horse, many of them, however, com- 
posed of Pindarries. His connection with Mahomud Shah Khan, who 
maintained an army on the resources of the Joupoor State, also gave him 
the disposal of twelve thousand disciplined infantry, six thousand cavalry, 
five hundred and fifty golandauze, and one hundred and twelve pieces of 
ordnance. It appears that, subsequently, Ameer Khan’s Power became 
considerably reduced ; for when, in May 1817, Sir John Malcolm's in- 
quiries were directed at Calcutta, through the best channels of information 
regarding that chief's military force, it was estimated at only twelve 
thousand horse, several indifferent battalions, and between two and three 
hundred guns. 





* It is here assumed that the regular infantry and reformed horse, commanded by European 
officers, would adhere to the British interests. 
D 


. 





of the Nizam, 


of Ameer Khan 
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Ee rigmee In 1814, the Pindarries were estimated by Captain Sydenham, Political 
Agent in Berar, to consist of the following numbers. 
Horse. Foot. Guns. 
Scindiah Shahee, or (Cheettoo .........0.02:2 8,000 500 10 
adherents of Scin- ¢ Dost Mahomud ........... 6,000 800 5 
Gah) tog Arc le Kooshal Koowar and Namdar Khan | 4,000 
+ 6teP ee. sw pe DOG 7 13,6000 15 
Holkur Shahee, or ad- ene fe Boe) SO Se as cia 3 
herents of Holkur. Shah Khan and Buhadoor Khan . | 800 


Total’ «502. .s-<. 32000. |: 200 





Grand Total... | 21,000 | 1,500 | 18 


The author of this computation, who had superior opportunities for 
forming it, and spared no pains in his researches, concludes, that the num- 
ber of horse may, without exaggeration, be taken at twenty thousand. Of 
these, one half may be considered fit for military service, and the remain- 
der calculated only for the work of devastation and plunder, under the pro- 
tection of the former. In July 1817, Colonel Adams, commanding the 
Nagpoor Subsidiary Force, the head-quarters of which were at Hoossinga- 
bad, in the almost immediate vicinity of the Pindarries, estimated them at 
twenty thousand horse and foot, and twenty-two guns. Nor does it appear 
that better means have existed than he possessed, of determining their 
numbers. Yet the fact, that these bodies, when an opportunity has offered 
of ascertaining their amount, have always been found less numerous than 
they were reported, will make it proper to take them at a reduced estimate, 
It may not be far from the truth, to assume the total at fifteen thousand 
horse, fifteen hundred foot, and twenty guns. These will be considered as 
the numbers permanently attached to the Pindarry leaders; for, doubtless, 
they have occasionally far exceeded that amount. Captain Tod, when 
attached to the Residency with Scindiah, a short time previous to the war, 
assumed their numbers to be, at one time, forty-one thousand. This pro- 
bably arose from their being joined at that particular period by volunteers, 
for a plundering excursion, from several Native armies. These, if con- 
sidered as Pindarries on the present occasion, would probably be twice in- 
cluded in the general total. The disposition of the mind, especially when 
under alarm, to magnify objects indefinitely, contributes not a little sto 


santo 
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swell the numbers* of an irregular body in idea and report. Squadrons 
and battalions, from their distinct and compact formation, are to be contem- 
plated separately, like individuals; while the same number of troops, par- 
ticularly horse, scattered over a plain, may appear almost innumerable. 
On this account, hyperbolical expressions* are continually applied to con- 
siderable bodies of irregular horse, and never to regular corps. 

The following recapitulation of hostile forces offers an estimate of their 
aggregate amount. 


Horse. Foot. 

Mranitidiy eepa Gt x ew te XoGA te Saves Le alee eA 14,250 | 16,250 
By albert oe) rat case Bee a gh ee te cats PR erat? 20,000 7,940 
Penarth ae oe Ate bi oe vec Uk eee aaah PERS we 28,000 | 13,800 
CATE Sep SR ean eal ee et Pea meee 15,766 | 17,826 
AMGCEG, Naik Sides souk ats Seow ee 12,000 | 10,000 
oT ae Te ie So Pe ae SE are ee ee ae 25,000 | 20,000 
Rte ee SS nae Rete Ps hee Pe abecyl eae (esis 15,000 | 1,500 
Total... pe 130,016 | 87,316 





In contemplating the Native force which has been enumerated, one of Reftections on 
the first circumstances which will strike a military reader, unacquainted dos of Na: 
with Indian armies, is the great disproportion of cavalry to infantry. The pores 
cause must be sought in circumstances common to nearly all the countries 
of the East; for under almost every Asiatic Government, cavalry is the pre- 
vailing force. The formation of regular infantry has arisen generally from a 
connection with Europeans. Nor is this system confined to Asia: it pre- 
vailed in Europe within the period of modern history, till expelled by the 
progress of civilization; and it now maintains its ground only in Turkey. 

In ancient history, the states of Greece and Rome appear as the only seats 
of civilization, compared with surrounding nations; and, by their infantry, 
they augmented their power or maintained their existence. In the Roman 
legions, the cavalry formed but an inconsiderable proportion ; while the 
armies they defeated, in the subjugation of the African and Asiatic part of 
their empire, consisted almost entirely of horse. An immature civilization 
appears therefore to be one cause of this prevalence of cavalry, aided, in 


* In both French and English relations of the late Russian campaign, the Cossacks are called 
clouds and swarms, and represented as flights of locusts, as well from their countless number as 


from their devastations; yet their aggregate amount did not exceed forty thousand with all the 
divisions of the Russian army. 


Ongin of regu- 
Jar corps in the 
Native service, 
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some countries, by the facility of multiplying horses. The indispensable 
necessity of maintaining some order among infantry, for their own preser- 
vation, has been acknowledged in all times. To effect this object, some de- 
gree of coercive regulation is requisite; but this can only exist steadily with 
a regular Government. Under a contrary state of things, a love of uncon- 
trouled license is the ruling passion of all the individuals of a country. On 
horseback alone, and in the plain, can this be effectually enjoyed. The 
irregularity of Governments therefore appears to be another cause. Accord- 
ingly it will be found that, in many instances, an Asiatic State must be 
satisfied with being served on horseback, or not at all. Again, the exterior 
of cavalry-service bears an imposing appearance of grandeur and power, 
which, in the vain, flatters self-love, while it inspires terror among the igno- 
rant. These are particularly moved by whatever affects the eye, as are 
savages, by brilliant colours; and, in like manner, it is found that the young, 
even in civilized countries, always prefer the service of the cavalry 
Calculated as that arm is for offensive, rather than for defensive ope- 
rations, it receives from this circumstance additional splendour. During 
the conquests of the Mahrattas, their forces consisted entirely of horse, and 
they had chiefly horse to contend with. They may be said to have first 
come in contact with regular infantry, in their wars with the Nizam, when 
a small disciplined corps, with a few guns, under French officers, baffled all 
their attempts to break them. This corps had forced the Nizam to receive it 
as his principal support, after one of the most brilliant acts * ever performed 
by a small body surrounded by enemies. The Mahrattas, after their expe- 
rience of the efficacy of this arm, immediately gave their attention to the 
formation of infantry and artillery; but neither the nature of their govern- 
ment, nor their character or physical constitution, were calculated to give 
full effect to this change. Infantry best succeeds among a people with 
robust bodies and obstinate minds; whereas the Mahrattas are the most 
subtle of nations, and the most delicately framed. They were obliged to 
call in the aid of Europeans to form their corps, which were almost entirely 
recruited from other casts of Hindoos, and from Mahomedans. These 
were certainly the most powerful infantry that ever existed under a Native 
Government in India; but they were nearly destroyed in the war of 1803; 
and the Treaties that followed provided against the return of Europeans for 





* See Orme’s History of India. London 1775. 4to edition. Vol. I. page 155. ; oa ee 
a. 7 
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their reformation. All the towns in the Mahratta country being walled, and 
capable of some defence, it was found that they could be retained, under 
even a partial degree of subjection, only by means of infantry and guns. 
This circumstance obliged the Governments to maintain those arms, even 
after they had experienced their inability to stand against a British army, 
in consequence of a general action with whom their guns were'taken and 
their infantry destroyed. : 

Previously to the war, several of the Mahratta Chiefs were represented 
as declaring, that their hope could rest only on a return to their original 
method of warfare, by which their numerous cavalry acted on the offensive, 
and carried devastation and dismay into their enemies’ territories. But 
their cavalry has since become widely different from what it was in those 
times. The breed of horses has been neglected, and they are neither numer- 
ous nor generally fit for military service. The principal division of the 
cavalry is into russalahs*, which may be considered on the footing of a 
regiment. Their strength is indeterminate, depending entirely on the in- 
fluence and the rank of the nobleman who commands them. Any inferior 
division, such as a braderree, or association, under a Jemidar, 1s equally in- 
definite. The men who serve on horseback are Mahomedans, Rajpoots, 
and Brahmins. The pay of a private, finding his own horse, varies from 
twenty to fifty rupees fa month. It is frequently regulated by the appear- 
ance of the man and the goodness of his steed. As the continuance of the 
pay depends on the service of the one as well as of the other, it 1s not ex- 
traordinary that the safety of the horse should never be unnecessarily en- 
dangered. This circumstance appears to be one of the principal vices in 
the cavalry-service of the Native Powers. They are equipped with a fire- 
arm and a weapon of cut or thrust; the former of which is a blunderbuss, 
pistol, or matchlock, and the latter a lance or sabre; but the lance and 
blunderbuss never go together, The infantry is composed of various de- 
grees of efficiency. The most hardy of all are the Arabs, and their imme- 
diate descendants, who receive higher pay than other casts. Every sub- 
stantive Native Power had a portion of these troops; and they are in 
general fully to be depended on, but particularly in the defence of walls. 





* This opportunity is embraced of mentioning, that a Russalah of British irregular horse con- 
sists of 1,000 men in the Deckan, and of 100 in Hindoostan. 
+ In some instances it will even amount to much more, 
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The Sindees, or the inhabitants of the lower Indus, are held next in 
consideration; so much so, as to be occasionally confounded with the Arabs 
in the enumeration of these troops. The Gossyes have been always consi- 
dered as good troops. They are a Hindoo cast of peculiar habits, scattered 
over different parts of India. Among other professions, they pursue that of 
arms, and may be ranked in the same degree with Rohillahs, Jats, and 
Seiks. The remaining descriptions of all casts who serve on foot, such as 
Telingas, Beders, &c., may be considered as of an equal standard: they 
form the bulk of the disciplined corps and inferior irregulars. The divi- 
sion of the infantry is into regular and irregular; but the latter is, on 
account of the less discipline, considered as the higher service. In some 
instances they are called Nuwjeeb (literally, Noble), and would not deign to 
stand sentry, or perform any fatiguing duty, considering it their only busi- 
ness to fight, and to protect the person of their Prince. In like manner, 
they consider a uniform dress and the carriage of a musket as derogatory to 
their dignity; their arms being a matchlock or blunderbuss, andasword. The 
Allygools answer nearly the same description, being bodies of tried fidelity, 
and reserved for services of great danger. The pay of an Arab is generally 
twelve rupees a month, and from that it descends, as to other casts, by various 
gradations, to five. Notwithstanding this description of irregular foot, they 
are In many instances divided into pudtuns, like the regulars. These bodies 
consist of five hundred men at the highest average. To each is commonly 
attached from two to four guns, with a proportion of golandauze (men who 
load the gun), of khalassees or those who serve at the drag-ropes, drivers, 
and bildars or pioneers. 


e Seah es From this proportion of ordnance attached to a battalion, it might be 
gineering. expected that its number, in a Native army, would swell to a considerable 


amount. This apparent consequence will, however, vanish, when it is con- 
sidered how few are the battalions, and that the numbers of guns are not 
affected by the number of cavalry. Besides the artillery attached to the 
troops in line, there is, with every Native army, a park, where are placed 
their heavier batteries, their howitzers, and mortars. These mortars are of 
little use in their hands, and therefore only maintained in trifling numbers ; 
while less science being required for the practice of guns, they are served 
in a manner which always surprises those who examine the inferiority of 
their equipment and construction. The service of the artillery is held in 
the same estimation as that of the cavalry, and the same casts are foundin.. 
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both. They are armed with a sword, receive higher pay than the infantry, 
excepting the Arabs, and are deservedly esteemed the best troops in the 
Native service. In the art of fortification, the Natives of India are still 
less advanced. In this country, it is in the same state as it was in Europe 
before the introduction of the regular systems. Even though some judicious 
works have been constructed by European engineers for Indian powers, they 
appear to have neither imitated the example nor appreciated its superiority. 
They place their reliance more in a strong profile than in a judicious plan ; 
of the advantages of the former, the rudest people are a judge, whereas some 
degree of science is required to comprehend the merits of the latter. No- 
thing can speak more forcibly their ignorance of the attack and defence of 
fortified places, than that their superiority is decidedly manifest when act- 
ing on the defensive. In fact, a Native army scarcely ever succeeds in 
taking a place which attempts resistance: it is generally reduced to terms 
of composition, through the distress caused by a large force lying around it. 
On the contrary, some very vigorous defences have been made, and sieges 
prolonged, both by a determined defence of the breach, and by bold sallies 
to the trenches. Mining has found its way into some parts of India, but 
not generally ; and there are but few instances of its being practised with 
much effect. 


Many of the principal stations of the Bengal Army nearly approached 
the frontiers of the Mahratta territory. Thus only a few distant movements 
were necessary, in order to hold in readiness on that side a sufficient amount 
of force to take the field, whenever the state of politics should render that 
measure expedient. Accordingly, in the month of September 1817, the 
troops under orders for field-service amounted to two squadrons of European 
and Native horse-artillery, two regiments of dragoons, six regiments of 
Native cavalry, thirteen companies of European and Native foot-artillery, 
five battalions of European foot, and twenty-four battalions of Native in- 
fantry, besides five corps of irregular horse, and twenty-three companies of 
pioneers, gun-lascars, and miners. On the side of Goozerat were held in 
readiness, one regiment of dragoons, two companies of European artillery, 
one battalion of European foot, four battalions of Native infantry, and four 
companies of pioneers and gun-lascars. In the southern Mahratta country 
was Brigadier-general Munro’s force, consisting of half a squadron of horse- 
artillery, three squadrons of dragoons, four squadrons of Native cavalry, 
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two companies of European foot artillery, one battalion of right flank 
companies of European foot, four companies of Native rifles, one battalion 
of Native light infantry, two battalions of Native infantry of the line, and 
five companies of pioneers and gun-lascars To these corps, the force noticed 
in the First Chapter (p. 6.) as already in the Deckan, being added, with 
a few variations, gives a total of British regular troops amounting to four 
squadrons of horse artillery, sixteen squadrons of dragoons, forty-four squa- 
drons of Native cavalry, twenty-five companies of foot artillery (including 
eolandauze), ten battalions of European foot, sixty-three of Native infantry, 
forty-eight companies of vers and gun-lascars, and of wregular troops 
four corps of horse. 

It will here be proper to take into the account of regular troops available 
for the war, those corps in the pay of the Nizam and of the Peishwah, whose 
services were at the orders of the British government. 

_ These were the Russell brigade, consisting of two battalions of Native 
infantry, one company of golandauze, and one company of gun-lascars ; 
the Berar infantry of four battalions of Native infantry, one company of 
golandauze, and one company of gun-lascars ; the Poonah brigade of two 
battalions of Native infantry, twocompanies of golandauze, one company 


“ of pioneers; and Salabut Khan’s brigade of two battalions of Native in- 


fantry, and three companies of golandauze. The irregular horse in the 
Nizam’s service, commanded by European officers, were equal to four 
thousand men. Those to be raised for the Peishwah amounted only to 
one thousand three hundred and fifty, though proposed to be five thousand. 
The contingent of Dowlut Rao Scindiah, though called for at the commence- 
ment of the war, was not ready to be brought into the field till the month 
of February 1818, when it consisted of four thousand horse. The Mysore 
suladars amounted likewise to four thousand. The last and lowest arm, 
which was as much considered in a political as in a military view, was the 


aid invited from petty Native states in alliance, or with whom there was hi- 


therto no immediate intercourse. The Jaghiredars on the west of the Jumnah, 
were called on to furnish small quotas of irregular horse, according to 
their means. The same requisition was addressed to the chiefs bordering 
on Bundelcund. Subsequent proposals of a similar nature were made to 
the several Rajpoot States, who might be considered as having no common 
interest with the Mahrattas. These negotiations, however, may be viewed 
as having little effect beyond that of neutralizing the efforts of the parties~ 
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to whom they were addressed. The aids supplied by those under the imme- 
diate protection of the British Government were inconsiderable, and by the 
remainder co-operation was tardily afforded, or only agreed to at the end 


of the sae Sasi 


Horse. Infantry. | Guns. 


The Guickwar State brought forward ........ 2,000 


Sade Sunnoo, two Pultuns (Nujeebs) ....... — 1,000 8 

“ e Mahummud Khan, one Pultun See ace } 400 800 3 
mud Gokhsh “hater s,s - 5 Sse ees ate ee 2,000 250 

oar OETMRARONEE Sets os a etaecy ioe) ce sé 500 | 5600 2 
aes of Bhurtpoor ......... peaeey 2 Saye, 1,200 — 
Tor 3a nea ae noi eed een een 800 

Rajah OMRON ONS oy 5 ait eh aie Ss + a yt ee 300 





Total.. | 7,200 2,000 13 *| 

























Europeans, Natives. Total. Grand Total, 

Horse Artillery ee ee ee | | 836 j 178 1,014 ] 
Foot Artillery «2.20. sese.. 1,652 | 1,050 | 2702 |f- 3716 
European Cavalry Samieneg ae 2,247 —- 58 | 
Native Canny Wiad va oe bese 7,806 | } cops 0068 
European I aoe ote Pee ee 8 474 — F ' 
Native Infantry ........ te. — 60,413 } 65,887 68,887 
Pioneers, Gun- scars, and Na- = 35 

tive Miners, Bostise sceik. Q 4,935 wm. fee 

Total of Regulars.... | 13,209 | 74,382 |  — 87,591 
ae. Horse. 

British Irregular Horse ...<ccssccsscecsece : ; 
Hydrabad Irregular Horse .........20+ 05 Saas 4,000 — 
Poonah Irre Horse Pt tieepeeese sae eee eeateeaee es 1,350 
Scindiah’s Irrecular Horse .......2.22eee000% 4,000— 
Mysore Irregular Horse .......0ccescecvces 4,000 
Total of Irregular Horse, commanded by European : 

Officers. sete eeeaeaeep Bitte & @ & ah @teaetrta aes = # 
Irregular Contingents, commanded by Natives . 

Grand Total of Irregulars. ........2...++++ | 26,323 | 2,550 | 28,873 






Grand Total of British and Allied Forces .... 


we 116,464 








* The above enumeration does not specify the Dholpoor contingent of horse, whose numbers 
were never well ascertained, nor were they withdrawn from the Chumbul ; but they may be fairly 
considered as included in the total, for that is composed of the nominal numbers, which 
- invariably, on similar occasions, exceeds the real amount by a considerable proportion. 
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Guns with the Grand Army ......... Era atm healer bas whale Klee ocho 
Guns with the Deckan Army ..........s0e0e0- = = 
Guns with the Irregular Contingents, commanded by Natives 


ft tte ec ehh 


Total number of Guns of all calibers ...... 





The whole Military force belonging to Powers allied for and against the 
British interests, and available for field service, appears, from the preced- 
ing investigation, to amount to 333,800 men. The country whose resources 
were drawn forth on the present occasion, extends from the Sutlej to Cape 
Comoree (Comorin), and from the mouth of the Nerbuddah to that of the 
Burmpootur, containing nearly one million British square miles. Of these, 
the British possessions, and those of protected Powers, whose fidelity was 
unsuspected, amounted to 552,000* square miles ; while the remainder was 
equal to 428,000f British square miles. These might be fairly considered as 
hostile to the British interests. The governments of some petty States 
avoided, indeed, to declare themselves by any overt measures ; yet their re- 
laxed rule permitted the enemy to draw resources, particularly in men and 
horses, from their country, without any limitation. Again, the regular 
infantry and reformed horse in the Nizam’s service were principally raised 
in the Deckan, and at the same time were taken into the calculation of 
British means. If, therefore, the assistance derived from the country of 
the enemy, be set off against that which they derived from neutral 
governments, the superficial contents of the latter, equal to 6,000 square 
miles, must be deducted from the extent of country assumed as hostile to 













* Bengal Presidency, including Oude and protected Sointios States ,..... [326,000 
Madras Presidency, including Mysore, Travancore, Kumool. .....+.- - 210,000 
Bombay Presidency and Goozerat, &. ... 1.2. ee ee ee ee ee es : 16,000 

TGtAl dng ae 552,000 


—_ 





t Seimdiah and Dependencies 


Holkur and Dependencies 81,000 


Peishwah end Dependencies .... 0.0.00 cues ee eer aeeee 60,000 
Bhooslah and Dependencies . 2... soa @ gate ewe ew eee 4 ww we | 124,000 
Nizam.and Dependencies. “es. 6 hss oo at oe ecenal ne arekece Sas Bed 97,000 
Part of Rajatmpootana ois. Wo Sb ie. Banc eee pad eee a pe ae 60,000 | 


Remaining petty States 6,000 
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the British interests, which will thus be reduced to 422,000 British square 
miles. It might be satisfactory, if a comparison were also made of the 
population of the several Belligerent Powers ; but the difficulty, not to say, 
impossibility, of gaining any information on this subject, worthy of confi- 
dence, renders the attempt fruitless. Within the Company’s territories, 
where the best means of calculation should exist, the population, previous 
to the Nepaul war, has been variously estimated, at forty, at fifty, and even 
at sixty millions. It is therefore evident that any conclusion on this sub- 
ject must be entirely vague. 

An accurate knowledge of their revenues would not be much more con- 
ducive to the object of appreciating the efforts of the different States, 
indicated by the number of fighting men which they brought into the field. 
The Peishwah, whose clear revenue was two crores and ten lacs of rupees 
annually, and who was certainly the richest of the active hostile Powers, 
did not produce a much larger army than Holkur, who may be considered 
as the poorest.* _To this chief the Peishwah paid a subsidy, to encourage 
his exertions. The Nizam, with an annual revenue of nearly three crores 
of rupees, is supposed able to bring forward an army as large, in proportion 
to his revenue, as the Peishwah; while the Bhooslah, on a nett revenue of 
sixty-five lacs, and Scindiah, with only fifty-five thousand rupees more, 
came into the field in respectable force, which appeared to bear no calcula- 
ble proportion to the funds at their disposal. The soldiers in the army of 
a Native Power, who are entirely devoid of patriotic sentiment, consist of 
all casts and of all nations of India, and even of some nations beyond India. 
Thus the population of the country actually at war, is a criterion no better 
than the revenue, the deficiencies of which are frequently compensated by 
the contributions and plunder derived from the theatre of operations. How 
far this system 1s efficient, may be inferred by a reference to the subsistence 
of the French armies in the wars of the Revolution. An army maintained 
in time of profound peace may be in proportion to the revenue, if regu- 
larly paid; but under a Native Government that would be an extraordinary 
circumstance, and would demand a more regular system of rule than they 
are found to possess. As long as an Indian army is able to carry on offen- 
sive operations, recruits will flow in from all quarters. Perhaps, therefore, 





* Holkur’s annual revenue has been estimated at thirty-six lacs and a half of rupees; but 
he was supposed to have much treasure in jewels. 


Its revenues, 
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the character of the war in which a Native Power is engaged may be of 
as much importance* as its revenue, its population, or the superficial con- 
tents of its territory. Ameer Khan’s Power in 1809-10 is a forcible instance 
to establish this point. He had neither territory nor population under his 
acknowledged dominion, and the revenue which he derived through his 
influence in Holkur’s government, was very incommensurate to his military 
force. But whatever may be the compound ratio which shall express the 
military force of a country, it is evident that the Indian armies brought into 
the field in 1817 were very weak, in comparison with the resources which 
would be derived from a country of similar extent in cultivated Europe. 
If, in former periods, the numbers of fighting men it produced were 
much more numerous, it will follow that the country has since become im- 
poverished. -Such, indeed, appears, from the evidence of many other cir- 


cumstances, to be the case in Central India; while the British possessions 


have become richer, as well as more extensive. At the famous battle of 
Pamput in 1761, when the Mahrattas had reached their summit of power, 
and pretended to the universal empire of Hindoostan, they produced two 
hundred thousand men in one army against the Mahomedans, computed 
at one hundred and fifty thousand. India has never again beheld three 
hundred and fifty thousand: combatants engaged in one field. The rival 





* Even under the more regular governments of Europe, the military foree of a nation will 
not be found more proportionate to the above elements of calculation. The population of Euro- 
pean Russia is estimated at thirty-five millions, and in 1807, could produce an army in the 
field of two hundred thousand men, In 1812 she brought forward three hundred and twenty- 
seven thousand; while France, from a population of fifty-one millions, including the kingdom 
of Italy, the Illyrian Provinces, and the departments of Holland, Italy, and Germany, opposed 
her with four hundred and fifteen thousand five hundred men, independent of her army in Spain. 
In 1808 France made great efforts, but they produced no more than two hundred afid fifty 
thousand men; while England at the same time, with a population of only fifteen or sixteen 
millions, maintained two hundred and thirty thousand, exclusive of two hundred thousand 
militia, seamen, and marines. There is, consequently, no direct proportion between the popula- 
tion and the military force of a nation, which as little depends on the territorial extent. Great 
Britain and Ireland contain about one hundred and eight thousand square miles, European Russia 
one million two hundred thousand, and the territory lately under French influence about three 
hundred and seventy-five thousand square miles. The revenue would therefore appear a better 
criterion; but this again is modified by the expense to the Government of each soldier, which 
differs in different States, and is greatest of all in England. 


The above estimates are chiefly derived from ‘“ Paisley’s Military Policy,” and a late Memoir. : 


of the Campaign of 1812, in Russia. 12 
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Powers of that day have ever since been declining, though Scindiah 
established a temporary ascendancy by his acquisition of the seat of the 
Mogul empire, and the custody of the Prince, which seemed again to 
inspire the Mahrattas with hopes of exclusive dominion. At the battle of 
Kurdla or Pareinda, in 1795, between the Nizam and the confederate Mah- 
rattas,— 


Horse. Foot. Guns, 
The former brought into action .........+0. eeeeee - 44,650 | 43,540 | 108 
And the latter ....... Swipes kee Saeie re aiaitae 73,600 | 38,000 | 192 





Wisin mache oP 8 seas eks helene ave vos | 118,250 | 81,540 | 300 | 


But, though this number contained the full extent of the Nizam’s resources, 
the entire Mahratta force was by no means brought forward; twenty-six 
regular battalions only were present, and ten thousand horse and foot of 
Purseram Bhao’s were on their way to join. In 1803,— 





Battalions. | Guns. Horse. 

Scindiah brought forward an oy OE a owucktn ane 65 499 | 41,500 
Phe. BhoOsInD 22 sie orks nas bce eas) 0 Se awe aes 3 15 60 | 30,000 
Holkur had at the same time, though not then . | 

opposed to the British, an army of ....,..... } fi Stahl Nec ciauh 
Shomshpr Bubadoor=...<'s05 bs cons eee eee sees 4 20 | 10,000 
Making a Total of .........00000. Spapee | 111 | 702 | 112,400 
Estimating the Battalion at 550 men each, including golandauze, they } 61.050 

will be ee ee ee ee ee pee ee Pee ee eee ; 


which makes a total of 173,450 fighting men, and 702 field-guns. At the 
same time the British Government were enabled to produce in the field 
an army of fifty-five thousand regular troops, besides the irregular horse 
supplied by its Allies. The difference of the positions in which the Bellige- 
rent parties stood at the commencement of the late war, consisted in the 
Peishwah having joined the confederacy, while Scindiah was deterred from 
declaring himself; and in the British Power having become richer by the 
acquisitions of Cuttack, Bundelcund, cessions in Goozerat, and conquests 
from Scindiah on the Jumnah and the Ganges. 
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CHAPTER III. 


OPENING OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


Reflections on the Importance of small Bodies of British Troops in India. Arrival of the 
Marquis of Hastings at Cawnpoor, and Formation of the Grand Army into Divisions 
and Brigades. Arrival of Sir Thomas Hislop’s Head-quarters at Hydrabad, and For- 
mation of the Army of the Deckan. Proposed Plan and Period for opening the Cam- 
paign. Inclemency of the Weather in the Deckan during September 1817, and actual 
Distribution of the Troops. Previous Reliefs. March of Corps and Detachments from 
Sekunderabad. March of Corps and Detachments from Serroor and Punderpoor. Con- 
tinued Inclemency, and consequent change of the proposed Routes. March of the Corps 
of the First and Third Divisions from Jaulnah. Departure of the Head-quarters of the 
Deckan Army from Hydrabad. March of the Second Division. March of the Fourth 
Division. Partial assembling of the First and Third Divisions on the Nerbuddah, and 
Dispositions on that River. Arrival of the Head-quarters at Hurdah, and Orders to the 
Second and Fourth Divisions. Proposed Dispositions at Nagpoor. Assembly of the 
Fifth Division at Hoossingabad. Advance of the Marquis of Hastings with the Centre 
Division to the Sind, and of the Second Division to the Chumbul. Predicament to 
which Scindiah was reduced by these Movements. Conditions proposed to him, and 
Treaty of the 5th November. Advance of the Third Division. Advance of the Force 
under Brigadier-general Hardyman. Dispositions of Brigadier-general Toone’s Force. 
Preparation for the Movement of the Reserve. Goozerat Force. Reduction of Soondoor 
by the Deckan Reserve. Dispositions of the Madras Government for the Protection of 
their Prownces. : 


PREVIOUSLY to describing the events with which the campaign opened, 
it may be proper to apprize the reader unacquainted with Indian Military 
details, that it will be necessary to notice the movements of much smaller 
bodies than would claim the same attention in the history of European war- 
fare. This necessity arises from the important part acted by numbers of 
British troops apparently insignificant when compared with the extensive 
theatre throughout which they were distributed. 

The history of India, since the middle of the last century, is an abundant 
illustration of this point. If a parallel were attempted between the battles 
which imposed the Treaties of Presburg and Tilsit, with those which pro-_ 
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duced the Treaties of Surgee-Anjengaum and Deogaum, it will be found 
that the former victories were gained by a number of regular troops at 


least twelve* or fifteen times larger than those which acquired the latter. ° 


Previously to 1803, the British Power, so far from opposing itself to a con- 
federacy, found it expedient to form one in its favour for the attack of a 
powerfulenemy. Accordingly, in both the wars with Tippoo Sultaun, the 
Nizam and Peishwah were engaged to bring forward large contingents. The 
three Presidencies then contributed to the formation of a force capable of 
reducing the fortress of Seringapatam. This force amounted, in 1792, to 
thirty-one thousand; and, in 1799, to thirty-seven thousand three hun- 
dred and seventy-nine regular troops. As the British Power extended, 
it came in contact with more enemies; and it became necessary to meet 
them at many points. The army, which had been augmented with the 
increase of territory, was therefore divided into several corps, each of 
which was capable of meeting any body of the enemy liable to be opposed 
to it. These corps may be compared, in many respects, to the legions of 
the Romans; two of which formed a Consular army, and amounted to nine 
thousand men. The legions composed the army of the State, and its main 
strength, like the regular troops of the British service. But, in both cases, 
the numbers, with time and extension of dominion, were found to be inade- 
quate. The Romans, in their wars with Hannibal, perceived the want of 
irregular cavalry. This deficiency they supplied, by taking into pay, Gauls, 
Germans, and Numidians; as in the Mysore wars the British called in the 
aid of Moguls and Mahrattas. What was employed, in the first instance, 
as a temporary expedient, was subsequently organized into a permanent 
system. By Roman officers, a selection from the troops of the allies was 
marshalled, under the appellation of “ extraordinaria,” according to their 
own discipline. These form a striking coincidence with the corps,supplied 
by Native Powers in alliance, under the names of regular infantry, reformed 
horse, &c. 

The Marquis of Hastings enhatbed at Calcutta on the 9th of July. On the 
13th of September he arrived at Cawnpoor, in order to regulate the prepara- 
tions for the campaign, and the negotiations with the Native Powers, from 
the nearest convenient position. His Lordship was attended by such Civil- 
* The French Army that entered Austria, before the battle of Austerlits, contained 200,000 
_ men; at the battle of Jena, the French had 80,000 men, and, at Eylau, 90,000. The British 
Troops, in the battle of Assye, were 4,500 men, at Laswarree 7,500, and at Argaum 9,500. 
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officers as he required for the transaction of extraordinary business in 
the Political and Military departments of the Government, and by all 
the Head-quarters’ departments of the army. From Cawnpoor was pub- 
lished the following order for the formation of the troops, which had been 
held in readiness for field service, into divisions and brigades. | 


GRAND ARMY. 


(Plan 1.) HIS EXCELLENCY THE MOST NOBLE THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, 


FIRST or CENTRE DIVISION, 
Major-general Brown commanding. 
first Brigade of Cavalry. 
Lieutenant-colonel Philpot, 24th Light Dragoons, to command. 
3d Regiment Native Cavalry. 
His Majesty’s 24th Light Dragoons. 
7th Regiment Native Cavalry. 





First Brigade Infantry. 
Brigadier-general d’Auvergne, to command. 
2d Battalion 25th Native Infantry. 

His Majesty’s 87th Regiment of Foot. 
Ist Battalion 29th Native Infantry. 





Third Brigade of Infantry. 
Colonel Burrell, 13th Native Infantry, to command. 


2d Battalion 11th Native Infantry, 
Ist ditto 24th ditto. 
2d ditto 13th ditto. 





Second Brigade of Infantry. 
Colonel Dick, 9th Native Infantry, to command. 
Qd Battalion Ist Native Infantry. 
Flank Battalion. 
ist Battalion 8th Native Infantry. 
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THE SECOND, or RIGHT DIVISION. 
Major-general R. 8. Donkin commanding. 


Second Brigade of Cavalry. 
Lieutenant-colonel Westenra, 8th Light Dragoons eorrapanding. 
lst Regiment Native Cavalry, 
His Majesty’s 8th Light Dragoons, 
Colonel Gardiner’s Irregulars. 


Fourth Brigade of Infantry. 
Lieutenant-colonel Vamennon, 12th Native Infantry, commanding. 
2d Battalion 12th Native Infantry, 
His Majesty’s 14th Foot, 
lst Battalion 27th Native Infantry, 
Ist ditto 25th ditto. 








THE THIRD, or LEFT DIVISION. 
Major-general D. Marsnaui commanding. 


Third Brigade of Cavalry. 
Colonel Newberry, 24th Light Dragoons, commanding. 
4th Regiment Native Cavalry, 
2d Rohillah Horse, 
Four Russalahs 3d Rohillah Horse. | 


Fifth Brigade of Infantry. 
Brigadier-general Watson to command. 
Ist Battalion Ist Native Infantry, 
Ist ditto 26th ditto, 
Ist ditto 7th ditto. 


Sixth Brigade of Infantry. 
Lieutenant-colonel Price, 28th Native Infantry, commanding. 
lst Battalion 14th Native Infantry, 

2d ditto 28th ditto. 











‘THE RESERVE DIVISION. 
Major-general Sir D. OcuTERLONY, Bart. G. C. B. commanding, 





' Fourth Brigade of Cavalry. 
Lieutenant-colonel A. Knox, 2d Native Cavalry, commanding. 


2d Regiment Native Cavalry, 
Two Corps of Colonel Skinner’s Horse. 
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Seventh Brigade of Infantry. 
Colonel Huskisson, His Majesty 67th, to command. 
2d Battalion 5th Native Infantry, 
His Majesty’s 67th Regiment of Foot, 
lst Battalion 6th Native Infantry. 





Eighth Brigade of Infantry. 
Brigadier-general Arnold commanding. 
2d Battalion 7th Native Infantry, 
Ist ditto 28th ditto, 
Detachment Simroor Battalion, 
2d Battalion 19th Native Infantry. 


During the time that the Marquis of Hastings was on the river, Sir 
Thomas Hislop, and the head-quarters of the Madras army, arrived on 
the 12th of August, at Hydrabad. They were joined there a few days 
afterwards by Sir John Malcolm, who had been deputed from the Presi- 
dency to Hydrabad and Poonah, for the purpose of holding certain com- 
munications at those courts, connected with the proposed arrangements for 
the opening of the campaign. The troops which were destined to join 
the Army of the Deckan, were ordered, on the 27th of August*, to be 
formed into divisions and brigades, in the following order, with a view to 
their assuming the positions which should be assigned to them when the 
season for commencing operations should arrive. 


THE FIRST, on ADVANCED DIVISION, 
| under the personal command of 
His Excellency Lieutenant-general Sir Tuomas Histor, Bart. Commander-in-Chief. 





Tight Artillery Brigade. 
Captain-Lieutenant H. Rudyerd commanding. 
The Troop of Horse-Artillery, and the Cavalry Gallopers incorporated with it, 
The Rocket Troop. 


Cavalry Brigade. 
Major Lushington commanding. 
4th Regiment Light Cavalry, 
Detachment of His Majesty’s 22d Light Dragoons, 
8th Regiment Light Seon 





* Part of this order took place at a subsequent date; but is now anticipated to give a collogte. 
view of the formation of the army, : 
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Light Brigade. 
Lieutenant-colonel Deacon commanding. 
The Rifle Corps, 
ist Battalion 3d or Palamcottah Light Infantry, 
Ist ditto 16th or Trichinopoly ditto, 
2d ditto 17th or Chicacole ditto. 


First Infantry Brigade. 
Lieutenant-colonel Thompson commanding. 
Flank Companies His Majesty’s Royal Scots, 
ist Battalion 7th Regiment Native Infantry, 
Madras European Regiment. 


Second Infantry Brigade. 
Lieutenant-colonel Robert Scott commanding, 
Ist Battalion 14th Regiment Native Infantry, 

2d ditto 6th ditto. 





THE SECOND, on HYDRABAD DIVISION. 
Brigadier-general J. Doveron commanding. 





Cavalry Brigade. 
Major H. Munt commanding. 
Three Brigades Horse-Artillery, -, 
6th Regiment Light Cavalry. 


First Brigade of Infantry, 
Lieutenant-colonel N. Macleod commanding. 
His Majesty’s Royal Scots, 
2d Battalion 13th Regiment Native Infantry, 

2d ditto 24th ditto. 


Second Brigide of Infantry, 
Lieutenant-colonel Mackellar commanding. 
Ist Battalion 11th Regiment Native ey, 

2d ditto 14th ditto, 
Ist ditto 12th, or Wallajahbad Light Infantry, 
Ist ditto 2d Regiment Native Infantry. 
Berar Brigade. 
Major Pitman commanding. 
Four Battalions Native Infantry, 
Detail of Artillery, Eight Guns, 
Reformed Horse. 
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Seventh Brigade of Infantry. 
Colonel Huskisson, His Majesty 67th, to command. 
2d Battalion 5th Native Infantry, 
His Majesty’s 67th Regiment of Foot, 
ist Battalion 6th Native Infantry. 


Eighth Brigade of Infantry. 
Brigadier-general Arnold commanding. 
2d Battalion 7th Native Infantry, 
Ist ditto 28th ditto, 
Detachment Simroor Battalion, 
2d Battalion 19th Native Infantry. 





During the time that the Marquis of Hastings was on the river, Sir 
Thomas Hislop, and the head-quarters of the Madras army, arrived on 
the 12th of August, at Hydrabad. They were joined there a few days 
afterwards by Sir John Malcolm, who had been deputed from the Presi- 
dency to Hydrabad and Poonah, for the purpose of holding certain com- 
munications at those courts, connected with the proposed arrangements for 
the opening of the campaign. The troops which were destined to join 
the Army of the Deckan, were ordered, on the 27th of August*, to be 
formed into divisions and brigades, in the following order, with a view to 
their assuming the positions which should be assigned to them when the 
season for commencing operations should arrive. 


THE FIRST, on ADVANCED DIVISION, 
under the personal command of 
His Excellency Lieutenant-general Sir Tuomas Histor, Bart. Commander-in-Chief. 
Light Artillery Brigade. 
Captain-Lieutenant H. Rudyerd commanding. 
The Troop of Horse-Artillery, and the Cavalry Gallopers incorporated with it, 
The Rocket Troop. 


Cavalry Brigade. 
Major Lushington commanding. 
4th Regiment Light Cavalry, 
Detachment of His Majesty’s 22d Light Dragoons, 
8th eee Light CeO: 








” Part of this order took place at a subsequent date; but is now Se Se to givea collected 
view of the formation of the army. woe 
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Light Brigade. 
Lieutenant-colonel Deacon commanding. 
The Rifle Corps, 
ist Battalion 3d or Palamcottah Light Infantry, 
Ist ditto 16th or Trichinopoly ditto, 
2d ditto 17th or Chicacole ditto. 


First Infantry Brigade. 
Lieutenant-colonel Thompson commanding. 
Flank Companies His Majesty’s Royal Scots, 
Ist Battalion 7th Regiment Native Infantry, 
Madras European Regiment. 


_ Second Infantry Brigade. 
Lieutenant-colonel Robert Scott commanding. 
ist Battalion 14th Regiment Native Infantry, 
2d ditto 6th ditto. 





THE SECOND, or HYDRABAD DIVISION. 
Brigadier-general J. Doveton commanding. 





Cavalry Brigade. 
Major H. Munt commanding. 
Three Brigades Horse-Artillery, —, 
6th Regiment Light Cavalry. 


First Brigade of Infantry, 
Lieutenant-colonel N. Macleod commanding. 
His Majesty’s Royal Scots, 
2d Battalion 13th Regiment Native Infantry, 

2d ditto 24th ditto. 


Second Brigade of Infantry. 
Lieutenant-colonel Mackellar commanding. 
lst Battalion 11th Regiment Native Infantry, 
2d ditto 4th ~ ditto, 
Ist ditto 12th, or Wallajahbad Light Infantry, 
Ist ditto | 2d Regiment Native Infantry. 


Berar Brigade. 

Major Pitman commanding. 
Four Battalions Native Infantry, 
Detail of Artillery, Eight Guns, © 

Reformed Horse. 
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Hydrabad Brigade. 
Colonel Sir Augustus Floyer, K. C. B. commanding. 
lst Battalion 22d Regiment Native Infantry, 
Ist ditto 21st ditto, 
Five Companies Madras European Regiment, 
Detail of Artillery, 
Ist Battalion 8th Regiment Native Infantry. 


THE THIRD DIVISION. 
Brigadier-general Sir J. Maucoitm, K. C. B. and K.L. S. 
Colonel Patrick Walker, Brigadier. 


One Brigade Horse Artillery, 
3d Regiment Light Cavalry, < 
Five Companies Ist Battalion 3d or Palamcottah Light Infantry, 


Russell Brigade Rouen 


Ellichapoor Contingent, Two Battalions and Four Guns, 
4000 Mysore Horse. | 


THE FOURTH, or POONAH DIVISION. 
Brigadier-general Smiru, C. B. commanding. 


Cavalry ae Brigade: 
Lieutenant-colonel Colebrooke commanding. 
Three Brigades Horse-Artillery, 
2d Regiment Madras Light Cavalry, 
Light Battalion. 


First Infantry Brigade. 
Lieutenant-colonel Milnes -commanding. 
lst Battalion 2d Regiment Bombay Native Infantry, 
His Majesty’s 65th Regiment Foot. 


Second Infantry Brigade. 
Lieutenant-colonel Fitzsimons commanding. 
Ist Battalion 3d Regiment Bombay Native Infantry, 
2d_ ditto 15th ditto Madras ditto. 
Third Infantry Brigade. — 
2d Battalion 9th Regiment Bombay Native Infantry, 
2d ditto Ist ditto. 
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THE FIFTH, or NAGPOOR DIVISION. 
Lieutenant-colonel J. W. Apams, C. B. commanding. 





First Infantry Brigade. 
Lieutenant-colone! M‘Morin commanding. 
ist Battalion 10th Regiment Native Infantry, 
2d = ditto 23d ditto, 
Ist ditto 19th ditto. 


Second Infantry Brigade. 
Major Popham commanding. 
2d Battalion 10th Regiment Native Infantry, 


Ist ditto 23d ditto, 
Ist ditto 19th ditto. 
Reserve Brigade. 


Lieutenant-colonel Gahan commanding. 
Three Troops Native Horse-Artillery, 
5th Regiment Native Cavalry, 
6th ditto, 

Ist Rohillah Cavalry, 

Light Infantry Battalion. 


THE RESERVE DIVISION. 
Brigadier-general Munro commanding. 
Brigadier-general PrirzLER, second in command. 
Artillery. 

Lieutenant-colonel Dalrymple commanding. 
Detachment Madras Artillery. 


Cavalry Brigade. 
Major Doveton, 7th Light Cavalry, commanding. 
His Majesty’s 22d Light Dragoons, 
7th Regiment Madras Cavalry. 


Infantry Brigade. 
Colonel Hewitt, C. B. commanding. 
European Flank Battalion, 
Four Companies Madras Rifle Corps, 
_ 2d Battalion 4th Regiment Native Infantry, 
2d ditto 12th ditto. BE 
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THE GOOZERAT DIVISION. | 
Major-general Sir Wiitt1AM Grant Keir, K. M. T. 





Cavalry Brigade. 
- Lieutenant-colonel the Honourable L. Stanhope commanding. 
His Majesty’s 17th Dragoons, 
Flank Battalion. 


First Infantry Brigade. 
Lieutenant-colonel Elrington commanding. 
His Majesty’s 47th Regiment, 
2d Battalion 7th Regiment. 





Second Infantry Brigade. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Corsellis commanding. 
Grenadier Battalion, 
lst Battalion 8th Regiment. 

ae FE At this time, Sir Thomas Hislop was suddenly attacked by a severe and 
Campaen dangerous illness, which rendered him, for a few weeks, incapable. of busi- 
ness. It was justly considered a fortunate circumstance, that he had already 

issued the necessary orders for the formation of his army, and the prelimi- 

nary disposition of the several divisions. In pursuance of these, the corre- 
spondence connected with the movement and assembly of the troops was 
conducted without detriment to the service, during his unavoidable deten- 

(Map IL) tion at Hydrabad. Sir John Malcolm was deputed to Nagpoor, on the 3d 
of September, for the arrangement of certain concerns with the Bhooslah 
Government. He was directed, after effecting that service, to repair to 
Oomrouttee, in order to join his own or the Third Division. He was also 

to assume there the personal command of the First Division, should the in- 
disposition of Sir Thomas Hislop prevent his head-quarters from previously 

arriving at that point of assembly. It was proposed that, by the 20th of Octo- 

ber, these two divisions should descend into the Valley of the Nerbuddah; 

making, from a position near Hurdah, such a disposition of posts along the 

river below Hoossingabad, as should guard the passage of it against the 
Pindarries; while, above that place, a similar arrangement should be 

effected by the Fifth Division. At the same period, it was intended that 

the Second Division should occupy the lines of the Payne-Gunga and the 
Poornah, above and below the Berar Ghats. The Fourth Division was des- 

tined to continue the lines of defence to the left, by corps on the Caen : 
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Godavery and the Gheernah, above and below the Ghats of Khandesh. This 
plan had been submitted to Lord Hastings shortly after Sir Thomas His- 
lop’s arrival at Hydrabad. It received his Lordship’s approbation, though 
the periods of assembly of the different divisions were deemed too late, 
considering the advancement of the season, and the fall of the rivers on the 
side of Bengal. It had been Lord Hastings’s intention, in the hopes that the 
movements on the side of the Deckan would have been more forward, to 
occupy advanced positions near Scindiah’s frontier on the 10th of October; 
and that the Third Division of the Grand Army should at the same time be 
in position at Callinger, for immediate co-operation with the troops from 
the Deckan against the Pindarries. This part of the arrangement it was 
found inconvenient to alter; but the assembly of the Centre and Right 
Divisions, and of the Reserve, at Secundra, Agra, and Delhi, was postponed 
till the 20th of October. 

It happened that this year there had been an uncommon doubt in Eashemnoncy, of 
Hindoostan : while in the Deckan, the monsoon, which should have gradually the Deckan 
subsided in the month of September, augmented its violence in a manner ber 1817, and. 
unexampled during the last twenty-five years. Combined with this unto- baton ot tte 
ward circumstance, which delayed the commencement of operations on the “””* 
side of the Deckan, was the necessity of relieving some of the Native corps 
at Jaulnah, whose long employment in advance had considerably impaired 
their efficiency. A large portion of the troops had but recently taken up 
their monsoon-quarters, having been employed on field-service till an un- 
usually late period of the year. This was especially the case with those 
composing the Reserve. These assembled at Darwar so late as the middle 
of August, with a detachment which had been actively employed under 
Colonel Robert Scot in Khandesh, and did not arrive at Jaulnah till the 19th 
of August. 

At this time the troops, of which the divisions were to be formed, were (ap 11, 
distributed in the following manner :— | 


Two Horse-Artillery Guns. 
| Two Squadrons of Dragoons. 
One Regiment of Native Cavalry. 
Two Companies of Foot-Artillery. 
| One Battalion (Eight Flank Companies) European Infantry. 
Four Companies of Rifle Corps, ~ 
pie Battalions of the Line, Native. 
Half a Company of Foot-Artillery. 
Punderpoor ........ Jone Battalion of Light Infantry, 
One Battalion of the Line, \ Native. 


Darwar « sss. 
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cSix Horse-Artillery Guns. 
One Rocket Troop. 
One Squadron of Dragoons. 
warn | One Regiment of Native Cavalry. 
Saescerebad is nods One Battalion of European Infantry. 
One Battalion of Light Infantry, - - ‘ : 
Five Battalions, including the Russell Brigade of the Line by ative, 
Three Companies of Pioneers. - - —  - ve 
_ (Half Squadron of Horse-Artillery. 
_ | One Regiment of Native Cavalry. 
| Two Companies of Foot-Artillery. 
Fauld: 2 J One Battalion of European Infantry. 
Four Companies of the Rifle Corps, 
| Two Battalions of Light Infantry, \ 
Six Battalions of the Line, Native 
Five Companies of Pioneers. 
_ (Three Troops of Native Cavalry. 
Nagpoor ...... tee JO Company of Artillery. 
Two Battalions of the Line—Native. 
( One Regiment of Native Cavalry. 
One Company of Foot-Artillery. 
’ One Battalion of Light Infantry. 
Three Battalions of the Line. 
One Company of Pioneers. 
Five Russalahs of Rohillah Cavalry. 
*’) One Battalion and four Companies of the Line—Native. 
Three Troops of Native Cavalry. 
Gurhwarra ...-..++) One Battalion of the Line—Native. 
e Five Russalahs of Rohillah Cavalry. 
Jubbulpoor ........ Five Companies of a Battalion of the Line—Native. 
Six Horse-Artillery Guns. 
' Two Regiments of Native Cavalry with Gallopers. 
" } Four Companies of European Infantry. 
Six Companies of Light Infantry---Native. 
Detail of Foot- Artillery. 
) Four Battalions of the Line---Native. 
Detail of Foot-Artillery. 
Near Ahmednuggur . j) One Company of European Infantry. 
| Two Battalions of the Line---Native. 
Company of Foot-Artillery. 
/ One Battalion of European Infantry. 
(_Three Battalions of the Line---Native. 
Detail of Foot-Artillery. 
One Battalion of the Line---Native. 
| Details‘ of Sick and Convalescents from all the Calpe, andy De = 
tachment of the Force — 








Hoossingabad ...... 


Near Poonah ... 


At Poonah ....... 


Coreegaum on the 
Beemah ........ 


Garrisons of Ahmed- | 
nuggur,Serroor, and | 
Posts communicat- 
ing with the Goda- 
an eee a rae 
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In pursuance of the project for opening the campaign on the side of the 
Deckan, the necessary orders were issued for the movements of the troops. 
These, for the sake of perspicuity, it will be proper to follow, without in- 
terruption, till the arrival of the Advance on the banks of the Nerbuddah, 
in the position contemplated by Lord Hastings for the fulfilment of his views 
on that side of Malwah. In the description of their progress, should there 
appear an unnecessary detail, let it be recollected that their sufferings and 
privations in their preparatory movements, were among the greatest hard- 
ships of the campaign. Nor can a more effectual way be adopted, of con- 
veying to the reader a suitable idea respecting the march of troops in the 
Deckan at that season, or the important consideration of the delays which 
must be anticipated, when the exigencies of the service may require an 
exertion, which under less imperious circumstances it would be inju- 
dicious to demand. | 

Three battalions of Native infantry, viz. the 2d battalion of the 8th regi- 
ment, the Ist battalion of the 21st regiment, and the Ist battalion of the 22d 
regiment, were put in motion from Jaulnah to Sekunderabad* ; in order to 
relieve there the Ist battalion of the 2d regiment, the Ist battalion of the 
11th regiment, and the 2d battalion of the 24th regiment of Native infantry, 
destined to join the Second Division of the army. The two first of those 
corps commenced their march on the 29th of August, and proceeding by 
the route of Seiloo, arrived on the 13th of September opposite to Keir on 
the Godavery; in crossing which river, they were occupied till the end of 
the month. This detention enabled the Ist battalion of the 22d regiment 
of Native infantry, which marched from Jaulnah on the 20th of September, 
to overtake the 2d battalion of the 8th regiment and the Ist battalion of the 
2ist regiment of Native infantry; and the three battalions continued their 
route on the 4th of October to Sekunderabad, where they arrived on the 
24th of the same month. The Ist battalion of the 2d regiment of Native 
infantry marched from Sekunderabad on the 27th of August, and proceed- 
ing by the route-of Oudgheer and Purtoor, arrived at Jaulnah on the 8th of 
October. The Ist battalion of the 11th regiment of Native infantry com- 
menced its movement towards Jaulnah on the 6th of September; but was 
so much delayed in its progress, that its route was subsequently changed 
at Keir, where it arrived on the 14th of October. The 6th regiment of 





* The name of the British cantonment near Hydrabad. 
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Native cavalry marched from Sekunderabad under orders for Jaulnah, on 
the lst of September; but its route was changed likewise at the Godavery, 
where it arrived, at the point of Keir, on the 11th of October, by the route 
of Amudabad and Oudgheer. | | 
A detachment, consisting of the following troops, marched in the lat- 
ter days of August from Sekunderabad, with the Head-quarters depart- 
ments, for the point of assembly of the First Division of the army. 
A half Squadron of Horse-Artillery, 
A Squadron of His Majesty’s 22d Dragoons, 
Head-quarters, and one Wing of the Madras European Regiment, 
The ist Battalion 3d Regiment, or Palamcottah Light Infantry, 
and half of the lst Battalion of Pioneers. 


This detachment proceeded under the command of Lieutenant-colonel 
Macgregor Murray, Deputy Adjutant-general of His Majesty's forces in 
India, by the route of Nuwaubpet, Jogheepet, and Nizampet, to Nandeir 
on the Godavery, where it arrived on the 16th of October; having de- 
tached from the Manjerra, for the Third Division, four companies of the 1st 
battalion of the 3d regiment, or Palamcottah light infantry, to Oomrouttee. 
At the latter river, the detachment was joined by the rocket troop, which 
marched from Hydrabad on the 10th of September, having arrived there 
from St. Thomas’s Mount on the 6th of that month. The Russell brigade, 
consisting of two corps of infantry, with four six-pounder field-pieces, 
marched from Bellarum, near Sekunderabad, on the 13th of September, — 
under orders to proceed with all practicable expedition to Oomrouttee, — 
where it arrived on the 27th of October, by the route of Begaurpet, Nu- 
waubpet, Nandeir, and Bassim. 

On the 5th of September, the 4th and 8th regiments of Native cavalry, 
and the Ist battalion of the 14th regiment of Native infantry, commenced 
their march from the neighbourhood of Serroor, and continued their pro- 
gress to Jaulnah, where they arrived on the 10th of October, by the route 
of Wamboory, Toka, and Ganderpoor. The field detachment commanded 
by Lieutenant-colonel Thompson, which had passed the beginning of the 
monsoon at Punderpoor, commenced the passage of the Beemah on the 
13th of September ; and arrived at Jaulnah, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Pollock, by the route of Singwarree and Rakisbaun; on 
the 13th of October. Colonel Thompson had, for a considerable period, 
suffered from a disease, which threatened the most fatal consequenéés. 
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from a further continuance in the field. The prospect of an approaching 
opportunity of serving his country had, however, rendered him deaf to 
medical advice, till the period of recovery was past. An attempt was at 
length made to convey him to the coast; but he expired at the village of 
Mulliat, in his way to Poonah, on the 28th of September. A division of 
Mysore irregulars, amounting to fifteen hundred horsemen, which had 
been likewise stationed at Punderpoor, preceded, on the 2d of Septem- 
ber the march of this force; which was joined on the 12th by two horse- 
artillery guns, that left Darwar on the 17th of August, and arrived by the 
route of Beejapoor. For the purpose of relieving the Ist and 5th regi- 
ments of Native cavalry, which had been continued on field service be- 
yond the British frontier during an extraordinarily long period, those corps 
had been put in motion from Jaulnah on the 5th of August for Ellore and 
Bellary.. A few days after the arrival of the former at Sekunderabad, on 
the 27th of August, the 2d regiment of Native cavalry commenced its 
march from Ellore, and reached Hydrabad on the 29th of September, 
from whence it proceeded on the 3d of October, for the head-quarters of 
the Fourth Division, by the route of Oudgheer and Jaulnah. The only 
remaining corps destined for field service, which, in the beginning of Sep- 
tember continued stationary, were the 2d battalion of the 15th regiment, 
and the 2d battalion of the 24th regiment of Native infantry. The time of 
their departure from Sekunderabad, was dependent on their relief; after 
which, the former was directed to join the Fourth, and the latter the Se- 
cond Division. 

The late period at which the western monsoon attained its extreme vio- 
lence, has been already noticed. The impediments this unexpected occur- 
rence opposed to the progress of the troops marching to their destined 
points, may be inferred from the delay attending their arrival. In some 
instances they found it impossible to move for several days; in others, 
they could only accomplish the advance of a few miles. The passage of 
the Manjerra and Beemah was arduous and tedious beyond all former 
example: independently of which, every little rivulet had become un- 
fordable; while the Godavery, menacing by its extensive inundation the 
destruction of some corps, swept off a portion of their followers and cat- 
tle. The spirit and zeal which pervaded the whole army on the present 
occasion, excited these troops to make extraordinary exertions under great 
privations; but their cattle of every description were materially reduced 
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in vigour and numbers, and the efficiency of their camp equipage and ap- 
pointments was impaired in a similar degree. The loss of time, how- 
ever, threatened to prove the most extensive evil. It was therefore 
deemed necessary to advance the point of assembly of the First and Third 
Divisions, in order that a respectable corps might be in position on the 
Nerbuddah at the period originally proposed. Thus they might obviate 
any disappointment to the public service, arising from a failure of combi- 
nation with the dispositions on the side of Bengal. Hurdah was fixed on as 
a central point from whence to make the desired dispositions, with whatever 
troops should first arrive there. It was alsoresolved, that the corps belonging 
to the First Division should attempt the passage of the Taptee, in the direc- 
tion of Boorhaunpoor; while those of the Third Division should march 
round the source of that river by Mooltye. This was the most certain, 
but the most circuitous route; while the other, though little more than 
half the distance, might prove eventually the most tedious, from the pro- 
bable inconvenience of crossing the Taptee with cavalry and extensive 
departments, under circumstances of unforeseen difficulty. In order to 
euard most effectually against delay, an officer of the Quartermaster- 
general's department was detached with an escort from Jaulnah. He was 
directed to fix on the most advisable point for gaining the right bank of the 
Taptee ; with reference not only to the passage of the river, but also to the 
nature of the road communicating with both banks, and to other local cir- 
cumstances affecting the movements and supply of an army. The point 
of Changdeo, at the confluence of the Poornah and Taptee, was judiciously 
selected by Lieutenant Strahan, who likewise succeeded in collecting from 
both rivers a considerable number of flat-bottomed boats, with a view to 
the passage of them at their junction. 

The ist battalion of the 7th regiment of Native infantry, with two six- 
pounder field-pieces and detail of artillery, was ordered to escort such 
materials from Jaulnah as should be necessary for further facilitating this 
important operation. It was accompanied by half of the 1st battalion of , 
pioneers, and the engineers’ department under Lieutenant Davis, the senior 
officer of that corps, to whom was entrusted the immediate preparation of 
such expedients as should be found most applicable to the pressing exigency 
of the service. This corps commenced its march on the 20th of September, 
and proceeded by the route of Adjunta, Jambool, and Wuzzurkeira, to 
Changdeo. There, on account of the impediments still opposed bythe 
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continuance of the monsoon, it did not arrive till the 4th of October, A 
flymg-bridge was established without delay, in the expectation of the early 
approach of the advanced corps, consisting of four six-pounder field-pieces 
with a proportion of artillery-men, four companies of rifles, the 2d battalion 
of the 6thregiment of Native infantry, the Ist battalion of the 16th regiment, 
and the 2d battalion of the 17th regiment, both light-infantry corps: the whole 
commanded by Lieutenant-colonel Robert Scot. Its progress was, however, 
delayed by the sudden rise of the Poornah above the Ghats; so that, 
though it marched from Jaulnah on the 26th of September, it had not 
crossed the Taptee before the 12th of October, having marched by Jaokera 
and Sumroad. It was joined on the right bank of the river by two com- 
panies of pioneers belonging to the detachment at Changdeo. Lieutenant- 
colonel Scot's corps was followed by the 4th and 8th regiments of Native 
cavalry, with four galloper-guns, and flank companies of his Majesty's Royal 
Scots. These had marched from Jaulnah on the 11th of October, under the 
command of Major Lushington, and crossed the Taptee on the 18th of the 
same month, that river having then become fordable. The remainder of 
the First Division at Jaulnah consisted of the whole of the commissariat, 
ordnance, and pay departments, the Ist battalion of the 14th regiment 
of Native infantry, and two howitzers, with detail of artillery-men, and 
one company of the Ist battalion of pioneers. This convoy and escort, 
which was subsequently joined by the two horse-artillery guns from Dar- — 
‘war, commenced its march on the 13th of October, and proceeded under the 
command of Lieutenant-colonel Mackintosh, Deputy Commissary-general, by 
the route of Salood to the Taptee, which it crossed at Changdeo on the 27th. 
It was joined on the right bank by the Ist battalion of the 7th regiment of 
Native infantry, and two six-pounder field-pieces, whose longer continuance 
on the river had now become unnecessary. 

In order to describe the movements of the several parts of the Third 
Division, it is necessary to return to the month of September. On the 20th, 
Colonel Walker marched from Jaulnah with two horse-artillery guns and 
the 3d regiment of Native cavalry, by the route of Hewerkeir, Meiker, and 
Bassim. This corps arrived on the 19th of October at Oomrouttee, under 
the command of Lieutenant-colonel Russell, and was there joined by the 
four companies of the Ist battalion of the 3d regiment, or Palamcottah 
light infantry, which had halted since the 15th. Its progress had been 


considerably delayed by the swollen state of the Poornah above the Ghats, ir 
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and the other obstacles produced by the inclemency of the season. Every 
endeavour was used by officers and men to surmount these difficulties, 
lest the general plans for the opening of the campaign should be affected by 
their slow progress. Their veteran commandant, Colonel Walker, sunk 
under the struggle; and thus closed, in arduous exertion for the promo- 
tion of the public service, a life which, during thirty-five years of honour- 
able and eventful employment, had been dedicated to his profession from 
an early age. This melancholy event occurred at Sirpoor, on the 12th of 
October; and the lamented remains of this gallant Officer were interred at 
Bassim, on the following day, with military honours and unfeigned regret. 
In the mean time, the Mysore horse, commanded by Captain James Grant, 
advanced from Jaulnah, by Jafferrabad, Lackanwarree, Ellichapoor, and 
the Debanuggur Ghat, to Beitool, for the purpose of joining, or following, 
Brigadier-general Malcolm. Having concluded his mission to Nagpoor, 
he had left that place for the Nerbuddah, to assume the command of the 
troops assembling at Hurdah, previously to the arrival there of Sir Thomas 
Hislop. : 

His Excellency was sufficiently recovered from his severe illness to 
move with his Staff from Sekunderabad on the Ist of October. Though 
still suffering from the natural consequence of so dangerous an attack, he 
overtook Lieutenant-colonel Murray’s detachment at Nandeir, on the 16th 
of that month. Here the escort was divided into two parts, of which the 
lightest, consisting of the rocket-troop, a squadron of his Majesty's 22d 
dragoons, and three companies of the 1st battalion of the 3d regiment of 
light-infantry, was selected for the immediate escort of the Head-quarters, 
and was joined by five hundred Silladar horse from Mysore. The remainder, 
consisting of the half squadron of horse-artillery, the Madras European 
regiment, and three companies of the Ist battalion of the 3d regiment, with 
four companies of pioneers, was left to follow as quickly as possible, and 
to bring on all the heavy equipment of the Head-quarters. The light de- 
tachment marched from Nandeir on the 19th of October, halted at Bassim 
on the 23d, and on the 27th arrived at Ambee-Taaklee. There Brigadier- 
general Doveton repaired to the Head-quarters, to receive his orders for © 
opening the campaign with the Second Division of the army. 

That Officer left Jaulnah on the 15th of October, and arrived on the 23d 
at Meiker, by the route of Sindkeir, with a half squadron of horse-artillery, 
one company of foot-artillery with ten six-pounders and two howitzers; 
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his Majesty’s Royal Scots, excepting the flank companies; the Ist battalion 
of the 12th regiment, or Wallajahbad light-infantry; the 2d battalion of the 
13th regiment, and the 2d battalion of the 14th regiment, of Native infantry. 
At Meiker, he was joined by the 6th regiment of Native cavalry, and the 
Ist battalion of the 11th regiment of Native infantry, on the 28th and 30th; 
both corps having marched from Keir on the Godavery, by Kotarry and 
Bassim. 

While these movements took place in Berar on the right, the Fourth 
Division, commanded by Brigadier-general Smith, C. B., was advancing 
on the left towards Khandesh. Lieutenant-colunel Milnes, with the light- 
artillery, consisting of two five-and-a-half-inch howitzers, and fourteen six- 
pounders, of which six were horse-artillery; his Majesty's 65th foot, the 
lst battalion of the 2d regiment, the Ist battalion of the 3d regiment, the 
2d battalion of the 9th regiment, of Bombay Native infantry, and the light 
company of the 2d battalion of the 15th regiment of Madras Native infantry, 
commenced the passage of the Gore River, near Serroor, on the 3d of Oc- 
tober, and arrived by the route of Ahmednuggur and Toka, at Unkota, in 
rear of the Unkye-Junkye pass, on the 20th of that month. On the same 
day, Brigadier-general Smith, C. B., arrived in position between Byzapoor 
and Kassurbanee Ghat, about eighteen miles to the right of Unkota; having 
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crossed the Gore River on the 8th and 9th, and followed the route of the . 


left corps as far as Toka. These positions were taken up with a view to 
cover the country in their rear, and to enable the troops to descend into 
the Valley of Khandesh, when that measure should become necessary. All 
the heavy ordnance and commissariat supplies were left in depot at Ahmed- 
- nuggur; and the Ist battalion of the 4th regiment of Bombay Native in- 
fantry was held disposable, to bring them forward if required. Other dis- 
positions were likewise in view for the completion of the proposed strength 
of the Fourth Division, and for the maintenance of a well-connected line of 
communication between its head- quarters and’ Poonah. These could not 
immediately take place, as they depended on the arrival of the Bombay 
European regiment from that Presidency, the 2d regiment of Madras Native 
cavalry, and the 2d battalion of the 15th regiment of Madras Native inian- 
try from Sekunderabad. 

On the 7th of October, Brigadier-general Sir John Malcolm was joined at 
Amneir by the contingent of Sulabut Khan, Nawaub of Ellichapoor, from which 
he made a selection of one thousand two hundred horse, and one battalion 
of regular infantry, with four guns drawn by horses; the remainder, con- 
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sisting of about five hundred horse and four hundred regular infantry, 
returned to the Ellichapoor territory, to contribute to its defence; and were 
employed in guarding the pes leading into it from the Valley of the Upper 
Taptee. 

The Ellichapoor contingent arrived by the Shawpoor Ghat, at Sindkeir, 
near Hoossingabad, on the 18th of October. In consequence of the reports 
received, by Sir John Malcolm, of the rapid fall of the Nerbuddah, a de- 
tachment from that corps was sent immediately to the Bugglatur Ghat, 
being the point which would first become fordable below Hoossingabad. 
Lieutenant-colonel Scot’s detachment arrived at Hurdah on the 22d of Oc- 
tober, from the Taptee, by Sewul, Peepload, and Charwah. Major Lush- 
ington’s detachment followed by the same route, and arrived at Hurdah on 
the 29th of October. Lieutenant-colonel Mackintosh’s detachment joined, 
in the beginning of November, at the same point, and by the same route. 
Immediate measures were adopted by Lieutenant-colonel Scot, under the 
orders of Brigadier-general Sir John Malcolm, for the occupation of all the _ 
Ghats on the Nerbuddah likely to become early fordable. The principal of 
these were, the Chipaneer, Cheechode, Bugglatur, Patkaira, and Burkeisur 
Ghats. At each of these a post of Native infantry, under an European officer, 
was established before the end of October. Brigadier-general Sir John 


_ Malcolm had then personally taken the command of the troops assembled at 
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Hurdah, having concluded such business as previously detained him for 
some time at Hoossingabad. He was accompanied by the Ellichapoor con- 
tingent, and the Mysore horse; the latter amounted to about three thousand 
six hundred men, exclusive of the party attending his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. . 
The Head-quarters of the army crossed the Poornah at Bedulabad on 
the 30th of October, and the Taptee, above Boorhaunpoor, on the Ist of 
November. On the 10th, Sir Thomas Hislop entered the camp at Hur- 
dah; and was received by a line under arms, composed of troops ardent 
to engage in a campaign of distant operations, and hopeful of finding a 
more tangible foe than the Pindarries had proved themselves, when laying 
waste the southern countries. On the 13th of November, Major Andrews’ 
detachment, which pursued the route of the Head-quarters, joined the 
army at Hurdah, accompanied by the 2d battalion of the 14th regiment. of 
Native infantry. This corps left Meiker on the 27th of October, and fol- 
lowed up the march of Major Andrews’ detachment from Mulkapoot,.at- 
which place it arrived on the Ist of November, by the route of Koatlee. 
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Of the four companies of pioneers marching with this detachment, three 
had been ordered to join the Second Division; which, with one company 
ordered back from Changdeo to Jaulnah, completed the number destined 
for Brigadier-general Doveton’s force. The pioneers attached to the First 
Division were consequently composed of two companies which joined 
Lieutenant-colonel Scot's detachment at the Taptee, one company which 
marched with Lieutenant-colonel Mackintosh’s detachment from Jaulnah, 
and the company which arrived with Major Andrews. The company of 
pioneers ordered to Jaulnah, was intended to join a small battering- 
train which marched from that place for Mulkapoor on the 7th of Novem- 
ber, with the Ist battalion of the 2d regiment of Native infantry, by the 
Adjunta Ghat and Lohaee. This train of ordnance * was designed for the 
eventual siege of Asseerghur, which there was early reason to contemplate. 
The Second Division was held in view for the performance of that service ; 
and in order that it might be conveniently situated for the same, without 
abandoning the defensive objects which have been described, Brigadier- 
general Doveton was directed to move his head-quarters to a position imme- 
diately in the rear of Mulkapoor, either above or below the Berar Ghats. 
Orders were at the same time sent to Brigadier-general Smith, directing 
his descent into the valley in his front, where it was proposed that he should 
leave one brigade of infantry, and with the remainder advance his head- 
quarters through the Seindwah Ghat to the Nerbuddah, to complete the 
occupation of that river. 

Pursuant to this disposition, Brigadier-general Doveton was directed 
to extend his views to the left of the line, which had been originally as- 
signed to his division, and to issue such occasional instructions to the 
brigade designed to be left on the Gheernah by the Fourth Division, as 
should be necessary for its defensive co-operation. Connected with Gene- 
ral Doveton’s line of operations, which extended beyond the Wurdah, 
were the proposed dispositions in front of Nagpoor. 

In the beginning of November, the Nagpoor auxiliary corps amounted 
to three hundred horse and two thousand foot; and was proposed * to be 
employed in conjunction with a respectable body of regular troops irom 
Nagpoor. A troop of Bengal cavalry, and four hundred Madras Native 
infantry, were destined for the position of Nuggurdoon, near Ramteak, 


a Consisting of two PTE STEM two iron twelves, and two mortars, with-one thou- 
sund rounds for each gun, and five hundred shells for each of the mortars. 
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having on each flank a detachment of two hundred Madras infantry, and 
one troop of Bengal cavalry. One of these was to be posted in the direc- 
tion of the Wyne-Gunga, and the other towards Pandoorna. The Rajah 
of Nagpoor was expected to contribute a considerable body of his best 
horse, to be employed in protecting the villages, and intercepting any 
Pindarries who might attempt to pass the right of the line near Sanghee. 
The main body of the auxiliary contingent was destined for Chuparra; 
from thence to occupy the country on that parallel, between the eastern 
avenue by Heerapoor on the right, and that on the left by Hurrye and 
Amburwana. One thousand Nagpoor horse were likewise to be posted on 
the Upper Taptee, near Meisdee, from. whence their movements were to 
extend to Mooltye on the right, and to Meil on the left. The detachment 
which arrived under the command of Lieutenant-colonel Russell at Oom- 
routtee (p. 45), prosecuted its march by Amneir, Mooltye, the Shawpoor 
Ghat, and Seeonee, towards the Nerbuddah, at the Ford of Bugglatur, 
where it arrived on the 15th of November. This route was the same com- 
monly pursued by troops marching between the Wurdah and the Ner- 
buddah: but for the ascertainment of a more direct road to the lower parts © 
of the latter river, a company of the lst battalion of the 3d regiment was 
detached from the vicinity of Beitool, by the way of Saolleeghur, under 
Lieutenant Meredith, from whom a most satisfactory report was received. 
The Russell brigade was detained at Oomrouttee for some days, in order 
that it might escort a convoy of treasure and provisions collected at that 
place. During its march, which followed the route of Lieutenant-colonel 
Russell's detachment, it dropped two companies at Beitool, under orders 
received to establish there a post of communication. 

The Fifth Division of the army, composed of troops which had been 
occupied in the defence of the Valley of the Nerbuddah till the commence- 
ment of the monsoon, was found conveniently situated, at its close, for the 
operations of the present campaign. Only a few movements were neces- 
sary for enabling it to cross the river. A detail of Native artillery, and four 
six-pounder field-pieces, marched from Hoossingabad on the 18th of Octo- 
ber for Gurhwarra. Three troops of the 6th regiment of Bengal Native 
cavalry arrived at Hoossingabad from Gurhwarra on the 3d of November. 
The Ist battalion of the 23d regiment of Bengal Native infantry arrived at 
the same point, from Sohagpoor, on the 6th; and on the same day, the 
first Rohillah horse, with the exception of two hundred men, left at Guth- - 
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warra and Sohagpoor, arrived from the latter place and Jubbulpoor. But 
while troops were assembling at Hoossingabad for the prosecution of active 
operations in advance of the Nerbuddah, a storm was gathering about the 
capital, in the rear, which demanded immediate attention. Colonel Adams 
accordingly received orders to detach to Nagpoor a suitable reinforcement ; 
and on the 12th of November, Lieutenant-colonel Gahan marched with 
three troops of the 6th regiment of Bengal Native cavalry with a detail 
of gallopers attached, and the Ist battalion of the 22d regiment of Bengal 
Native infantry with two six-pounder field-pieces, under instructions to 
proceed with all practicable expedition to the above-mentioned point. This 
detachment was, however, subsequently halted at Sindkeir, till a requisi- 
tion for its advance should be received from Mr. Jenkins, the Resident at 
Nagpoor; to whom the arrangement which had taken place was accord- 
ingly notified. 

Having conducted to their first base of operations the Advance, which, 
having far to march for this purpose, were necessarily first in motion, it is 
proper to return to the dispositions which, during the same period, were 
adopted on the side of Hindoostan. The Head-quarters of the Marquis of 
Hastings having continued at Cawnpoor from the 14th of September to the 
12th of October, proceeded by the route of Akburpoor to Secundra, where 
his Lordship arrived on the 20th in the personal command of the Grand 
Army in the field. His march was accompanied from Cawnpoor by the 
following troops, under the orders of Major-general Brown, forming part 
of the Centre Division. | 

The Rocket Troop. 
The Corps of Miners and Engineer's Park. 
The Experimental Dromedary Corps. 
His Majesty’s 24th Light Dragoons. 
His Majesty’s 87th Foot. 
ist Battalion 24th Regiment Native Infantry. 
2d ditto 25th ditto. 
The European and Native Artillery, 
with the Battering and Light Field-Trains, consisting of — 
Two 24 Pounders, Iron. 
Four 12 ditto _ Brass. 
Four 6 ditto ditto. 
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On the 25th of October, Lord Hastings’ Head-quarters, and the Centre 
Division, marched by Sherghur to Sunkerpoor, where they halted till the 
28th, having crossed the Jumnah between those places by a temporary 
bridge, which, with the approach to it, had been constructed with much 
labour and ingenuity. On the 29th the march was continued; and pro- 
ceeding by Soharee, Jaloan, Danoura, Sekunderpoor, and Jedowsa, his 
Lordship’s Head-quarters arrived at Mahewa, near the Seoora or Seeoonda 
Ghat, on the river Sind, on the 7th of November. Combined with the 
movements of the Centre Division of the Grand Army to the Sind, was that 
of the Right Division, commanded by Major-general Donkin, to the Chum- 
bul. This corps assembled in the latter end of October in camp, near Agra, 
where it was joined, early in November, by the irregular quota of the 
Rajah of Bhurtpoor, and on the 5th commenced its march for Dholpoor, 
by the left bank of the Chumbul, which forms the northern boundary of 
Scindiah’s dominions. It arrived in position, agreeably to previous arrange- 
ment, on the 8th. This movement having completed Lord Hastings’s com- 
bination, as it was immediately directed against Scindiah, here will be the 
proper place to examine these positions, and the objects proposed by them. 

His Lordship, prior to this period, had received the most undoubted 
proof that Scindiah was pledged to the Pindarries, to support them; and 
was aware that his taking the field would be followed by the resistance of 
Ameer Khan, as well as by that of other Powers, whose hostility he was 
instigating. Scindiah’s negotiations were conducted with all the secrecy 
in his power, and he flattered himself with complete success in that respect ; 
but the admirable dexterity with which all his schemes were detected, and 
even copies of his correspondence obtained, forms by no means the least 
happy part of his Lordship’s arrangements. The possession of the most 
correct information, while it enabled Lord Hastings to adopt the plan most 
suitable to the actual state of affairs, relieved him from all ties founded on 
anterior treaties. Under these circumstances it appeared possible, with- 
out an actual struggle, to reduce Scindiah to submission; and all the pre- 
parations for this purpose were conducted with so much order and secrecy, 
as to promise every success. Accordingly, on the advance of the army 
across the Jumnah, Scindiah suddenly found himself pressed from oppo- 
site directions, by the approach, to points on his frontier within two 
marches of himself and his capital, of two strong divisions, which were 
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interposed between him and all his corps, whose situation has been noticed 
(p. 14). The position of the Centre Division likewise covered the Com- 
pany’s territories from any diversion that might be attempted by Scin- 
diah in that direction. It was also equally well calculated for the inter- 
ception of any Pindarries who might attempt to gain Gwalior by a route 
east of the Sind. At the same time, the Second or Right Division, at 
Dhoipoor, opposed itself to the junction with Ameer Khan’s principal 
force, then besieging Maharajpoor, of that portion of them which was 
about Seronge, as well as the corps serving in Holkur’s country. 

The importance of these positions will be better understood by con- 
sidering the peculiar features of this part of Malwah. About twenty miles 
south of Gwalior, a ridge of steep broken woody hills extends uninter- 
ruptedly from the Sind to the Chumbul. This ridge is passable for car- 
riages or bodies of cavalry in two places only; while, perhaps, in all other 
points, it may not be found practicable even to single horsemen. One of the 
passes is within about four miles of the Chumbul; and the other on the 
banks of the Sind, where the chain slopes down to the river, near Narwur. 
From this peculiarity of ground, the alternatives between which Scindiah 
had to choose, in the event of his not submitting to the dictates of the 
Governor-general, were, either to shut himself up in Gwalior, or to repair 
to his distant dominions and the Pindarries. In the former case, a single 
brigade entrenched, would block up the only outlet from the fortress, while 
the rest of the British force in that quarter might reduce the provinces 
of Gwalior and Gohud. In the latter supposition, he would begin his 
contest by sacrificing his fine train of brass artillery, amounting to nearly 
one hundred and fifty pieces; for, if left in Gwalior, it must speedily 
fall with the place, which would be starved into surrender. If he at- 
tempted to take it with him, he would be overtaken before he could get 
it up the Ghats; and in either case, by occupying the gorges of the hills, 
his richest provinces were secured against him for ever. 

Scindiah, while in this predicament, was pressed to accede to the fol- 
lowing propositions: To supply a contingent of five thousand select horse, 
to be placed under the command of a British officer, with an assignment 
for their maintenance for two years, on the tribute payable by the States 
of Jondpoor, Boondee, and Kotah; and to relinquish, for three years, the 
payment made by the British Government to himself and certain members 
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of his family, in consequence of former treaties: To continue in his actual 
position, and on no account to quit it without the acquiescence of the 
Governor-general: To resign to the occupation of a British garrison the 
forts of Asseerghur and Hindia, during the war, as places of security and 
depéts for the British army: To receive a British force near his person, 
im order to check his refractory and disobedient officers, and to preserve 
the tranquillity of his country: To agree that the several corps of his 
army should occupy, during the war, certain positions to be fixed on by 
the Governor-general; and that a British officer should reside with each 
to secure the fulfilment of this condition: That the British Government 
should be relieved from the restrictions established by the treaty of 1805, 
which precluded their formimg engagements with the States of Oodeipoor, 
Joadpoor, and Kotah, and with the State of Boondee, and other substantive 
States on the left bank of the Chumbul. It isto part of the design of 
this Memoir to describe the negotiations through which these important 
. points were carried. The Resident's arguments were backed by the ad- 
vance of an overwhelming force, and his instructions were proportionably 
peremptory.* Considerable management was, however, still necessary to 
accomplish them without any struggle on the part of Scindiah, as espe- 
cially desired by the Governor-general. After much and frequent discus- 
sion of the several points, they were finally acceded to on the 5th of No- 
vember, with the exception of that which provided for the reception 
of a British force near the Maharajah’s person. Lord Hastings ratified 
the treaty on the following day, probably not without doubts of the 
sincerity with which Scindiah might be now acting. This may be inferred 
from the positions his Lordship’s Head-quarters continued to maintain after 
the conclusion of these engagements. 





= Captain Close, though labouring under severe indisposition at this important period, con- 
tinued to conduct the functions of a Political Minister at Scindiah’s Court with entire success, till 
towards the close of the war, when he was obliged to seek change of air, by a sickness, aggravated 
most probably by the extreme solicitude naturally produced by the momentous and critical state 
of affairs in which he was engaged. He had early used the freedom of suggesting in considerable 
detail, the arrangements, even of a military nature, on the side of Malwah, which he conceived 
necessary to the success of a war that should commence with. the attack of the Pindarries ; and 


had the satisfaction of finding their wisdom confirmed by the general adoption of the Marquis, 
of Hastings. 
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It has been mentioned (p. 39) that the Third or Left Division of the Grand 
Army, commanded by Major-general Marshall, was to assemble at Callinger 
on the 10th of October. Accordingly its head-quarters and the majority of 
the troops were actually there on that day. The objects to which the 
attention of this corps was directed, were the co-operation with the 
advanced divisions of the Army of the Deckan, for the expulsion of the 
Pindarries; the protection of the frontier of Bundelcund against their in- 
cursions; and the frustration of their eventual attempts at escaping by the 
south-east towards the Nagpoor frontier, on being expelled, by the pro- 
posed combination of movements, from their permanent positions. The 
first of these objects was certainly the most practicable; and required in 
the commencement the advance of the force to such a position as should 
be properly situated for afresh point of departure, when the Deckan 
divisions should be prepared to cross the Nerbuddah. A route by Huttah 
promised to answer this purpose, and the march of the division was ac- 
cordingly commenced in that direction on the 13th; though some of the 
troops, and a considerable portion of the commissariat supplies, had not 
yet joined. On the 19th, Major-general Marshall's head-quarters were at 
Punnah, having arrived there by the Bisram-Gunje Ghat, where he halted 
in order to be joined by supplies, which he much needed. At this time two 
troops of the 2d Rohillah cavalry were stationed at Azeemghur. Four troops 
of Baddeley’s horse and a company of pioneers, on their march from Cawn- 
poor and Kalpee, had not yet joined. At Lohargaum were stationed two 
troops of the 2d Rohillah cavalry, and three companies of the Ist battalion 
of the 14th regiment of Native infantry. After these arrangements, the 
division advanced by Semeerah and Huttah, where it arrived on the 27th, 
and halted till the 4th of November; during which period it was over- 
taken by such detachments as were on the road to join. As these move- 
ments deprived Bundelcund of the protection of an active force, the 
deficiency was now supplied by a detachment which marched on the Ist 
of November from the Centre Division at Seeoonda, and consisted of two 
squadrons of Native cavalry, the dromedary corps, and three companies 
of light infantry, under Major Cumming. This detachment moved by 
Koonch, and the Kunchun Ghat to Raat, near Keitah, and was left at liberty 
to take up such further positions as should best défeat any eventual 
attempt of the Pindarries. From Huttah a route was taken to Reillee, 
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where the division arrived on the 12th of November, by the way of 
Gurracota. It was here necessary to halt, as well to bring up treasure 
and stores expected by the route of Lohargaum, as to await the advance 
ot the Deckan divisions. During the latter part of the march, a party of 
Pindarries from Wassil Mahomud’s camp, passed near to Saughur and 
Benaikaputtun, and from thence down the Dhamaunee Ghat into the Chan- 
deri district. They were represented to amount to four hundred horse, 
and returned to Gungee-Basowda on the 5th of November, after having 
plundered Mow Raneepoor and many of Baptiste’s* village. While in the 
Saghur country, the division was plentifully supplied; but the chief 

Bennaik Row, whose feudal allegiance had been transferred by the treaty 
of Poonah to the British Government, positively refused to supply any 
part of his contingent of six hundred and sixty-six horse. 

On the left of the Third Division a force was directed to assemble 
under the orders of Brigadier-general Hardyman, to continue the line to- 
wards the south-east. That officer accordingly marched with the 8th 
regiment of Native cavalry, and the 2d battalion of the Sth regiment of 
Native infantry, from Mirzapoor, early in October, and arrived at Mhow on 
the 11th, at which place he was joined eight days afterwards by his 
Majesty's 17th foot, which marched from the former point on the 10th. 
On the 23d Brigadier-general Hardyman was at Oomree, about twelve 
miles from the river Toonse, with the 8th cavalry, having left the Na- 
tive battalion at Mhow, and stationed the European regiment at Mun- 
gamma (or Mungowah), between the latter place and Rewah. At thesame 
time he opened communications with the Third Division and the post of 
Lohargong on his right; and with Brigadier-general Toone’s force on his 
left. He was joined in the beginning of November by about two hundred 
and fifty irregular horse, furnished, unwillingly, by the Rajah of Rewah. As 
at this time the before-mentioned Pindarries, from Wassil Mahomud’s camp, 
appeared likely to be driven by the troops in Bundelcund, in the direction 
of his part of the line of general defence, he proceeded with the cavalry 
to Sohal, forty miles west of Rewah, on the 7th of November, and ordered 
the 17th foot to assume a position near the latter place. A squadron of 
cavalry was subsequently detached to the Buddenpoor Ghat to look to- 





* An officer in Scindiah’s service, who held J aghires for the payment of troops. ==) p= 
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towards the direction of Changdeo and the road between Bellary and 
Jubbulpoor, where Major Richards commanded, with whom a communi- 
cation was also established; but the cavalry post was soon afterwards 
withdrawn, and joined its head-quarters on the right bank of the Toonse. 

Brigadier-general Toone’s detachment was destined to terminate the 
line of general defence to the left, by dispositions on the Upper Soan for 
the protection of the southern frontier of Bahar. Its head-quarters, his 
Majesty's 24th foot, the 2d battalion of the 4th regiment of Native infantry, 
four six-pounders, and two hundred and twenty-five irregular horse, were, 
on the 16th of October, encamped at Baroon; and on the 6th of No- 
vember at Oontarree. From thence was made a distribution of posts, 
to occupy the principal passes, and to maintain communications between 
them and Brigadier-general Hardyman’s extreme post of Burdee. The 
Ramghur battalion, commanded by Major Roughsedge, though not forming 
a part of Brigadier-general Toone’s detachment, was in co-operation with it 
for the defence of the frontier, by detachments from its head-quarters at 
Hazareebaugh; and by the supply of the irregular horse, serving with Bri- 
gadier-general Toone, which were collected in that district, and furnished 
by the Rajah of Singrowla. A post was likewise established at Kidmir, 
about eighteen miles south of Oontarree, to command the passes of the Kun- 
nur river. Across these it was apprehended the Pindarries might advance 
from the Ghats of Dhumna and Lackenpoor, in the Sirgooja country. This 
district is a dependency of the province of Chaoteesghur, belonging to Nag- 
poor, and immediately adjoining the British districts of Palamao and Chotah 
Nagpoor. On this account Brigadier-general Toone was directed to combine 
with his protection of the British possessions under the Bengal Presi- 
dency, a co-operation with the military dispositions in Chaoteesghur, as 
well for the protection of the Rajah’s territory (p. 50) as for the intercep- 
tion of any bodies of Pindarries who might attempt to pass through them 
to the northern Sirkars under the Madras Presidency. 

The Reserve Division of the Grand Army, as already mentioned, was 
directed to assemble on the 20th of October, under Major-general Sir 
David Ochterlony at Delhi; and from thence to march, as soon as fully 
equipped, to Rewarree. The objects immediately assigned to this division, 
were the controul of Ameer Khan, the interception of Pindarries who 
might retreat by the north-west, and the support of the Rajahpoot States, 

| I 
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should they evince a desire to come under British protection. As the 
movements consequent on these views were later than those of the other 
divisions, their description will be postponed; but it was thought ad- 
visable to refer here to the field position of the Reserve, in order to give 


a better idea of the general military combination. 


For the same purpose it is necessary to take into consideration the 
proposed employment of the Goozerat force, which was ultimately bri- 
gaded for field service, in the order already anticipated. (p. 38.) To 
it was attached the Guickwar contingent of two thousand horse, with 
which James Williams, Esq. was appointed to reside, as a channel of 
communication for its conduct. The purposes for which this division was 
destined, were the protection of the Goozerat frontier against eventual 
inreads of the Pindarries, their interception, should they attempt to cross the 
Lower Nerbuddah, and a general co-operation with the Army of the Deckan 
in the event of a war with the Mahratta Powers. To render this project 
more effectual, Sir Thomas Hislop was vested with authority to “‘ assume 
the direction and controul of that force in the same manner as if it 
constituted a part of” his ‘“‘own army, so long as it should be acting in 
prosecution of the same objects.” In consequence of some disturbances 
at Pahlanpoor, in the northern quarter of Goozerat, a part of the field force 
was detached at the end of October, under Colcnel Elrington, for the re- 
duction of that district to its customary state. This object being entirely 
unconnected with the general operations in view, it appears unnecessary 
here to enter into a particular description of the projects which it embraced ; 
while some reference to it was requisite in order to account for the delay 
of the re-assembly of the division till the latter end of November. 

It might be considered equally unnecessary to describe, in this place, 
the operations of Colonel Munro’s force at Soondoor in October, which de- 
layed its being in position for offensive operations in the Deckan till 
the end of November, did it not appear that the instigations of the 
Peishwah for its employment on the former service, proceeded from his 
secret schemes for a rupture; when it would be for his advantage to 
direct to distant objects as many of the British troops as possible. 
This corps was destined ultimately to form a reserve on the parallel of 
Kulburga, to be applicable as circumstances might require, either to in- 
cline towards the capitals Hydrabad and Poonah, or to fall back for the : 
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protection of the British frontier in the direction of Ellore or Bellary. One 
thousand of the Nizam’s horse were to be posted at Sooriapet on the ri ght ; 
and it was expected that the troops of the southern Mahratta Jaghiredars 
on the left, would act under the orders of the officer commanding the 
Reserve, in the general co-operation on that line. The adoption of this 
disposition, at the same time that the other divisions were on march to 
their advanced positions, was prevented by the plan proposed for the reduc- 
tion of the Valley of Soondoor, at the solicitation of the Peishwah. This 
Prince had long pressed the British Government for their assistance in the 
acquisition of this small tract of territory, which was maintained in a state 
of insubordination by a feudatory, and which contained a temple of great 
sanctity, that his highness occasionally visited. The most convenient force 
for this purpose was that at Darwar; and preparations were accordingly 
made for its movement early in October, with the exception of the 2d 
battalion of the 4th regiment of Native infantry, and two six-pounder 
field-pieces, which were proposed to be left under the command of Major 
Newall, for the occupation of that place, Kooshgul, and Ranee-Bidnoor. 
On the 11th of October all the ordnance department and artillery marched 
from Darwar for Humpsagur on the Toombudra, under the command of 
Lieutenant-colonel Dalrymple; and were followed on the 13th by Colonel 
Munro with the remainder of the force.* 

On the 20th of October Colonel Munro divided his force into two parts, 
of which one, consisting of the cavalry, with the exception of a half squadron 
of dragoons and a half squadron of Native cavalry, was placed on the left 
bank of the river, in charge of the sick, and of the heavy baggage; and the 
other crossed over by basket-boats to Humpsagur. This operation was 
completed on the 23d, and the force was there joined by the head-quarters 
and three companies of the 2d battalion of pioneers from Bellary. On the 
27th of October Colonel Munro entered the Valley of Soondoor by the 
Kanaweehullee Ghat, when the fort was surrendered, and, on the same 





* Consisting of two squadrons of his Majesty's 22d dragoons, the 7th regiment of Native ca- 
valry, the European battalion, consisting of flank companies of his Majesty’s 34th, 53d, 69th, and 
84th regiments, four companies of rifles, and the 2d battalion of the 12th regiment of Native 
infantry. | , 
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day, occupied by a British garrison, consisting of a part of the rifle corps, 
which were subsequently relieved by two companies of the 2d battalion of 
the 12th regiment of Native infantry. There being no further occasion 
for the services of this force south of the Toombudra, it returned imme- 
diately to Humpsagur, at which point it completed its passage to the left 
bank on the 5th of November; having previously sent into Bellary all heavy 
equipments which might render it unfit for active field operations. On 
the 7th of November Colonel Munro delivered over the command of the 
force to Colonel Hewett, C. B., with instructions to put it in motion for the 
position assigned to the Reserve, in three divisions. Of these, the cavalry, 
forming the first, were to march on the 9th. The European flank battalion, 
artillery, rifles, and pioneers, forming the second, were to march on the 
10th; and the 2d battalion of the 12th regiment of Native infantry, and the 
commissariat supplies, forming the third and last, were to march on the 
llth. Colonel Murro then returned to Darwar ; Brigadier-general Pritzler, 
appointed to the Reserve, being at this time far advanced on his return 
from Hydrabad, to assume the command. These several corps pro- 
ceeded by the route of Kanagherry to Chinnoor, and were finally formed, 
on the 16th of November, into the Reserve Divisiow of the Army of 
the Deckan. 

Previously to closing this chapter, which has been designed to comprise 
the detail of all previous military dispositions, as well defensive as offensive, 
it will be proper to notice the exertions made by the Madras Government 
to cover its provinces, under the prospect of the Reserve being diverted 
from that service. These exertions, considering the paucity of means 
available, may be deemed as surprising as they were praiseworthy; and 
were rewarded by their salutary effects, when the country was subse- 
quently entered by a body of Pindarries, who passed with impunity all the 
corps in advance. From the most western point of the British frontier on 
the Toombudra, a chain of posts distantly connected was established along that 
river, till its junction with the Kistnah at Moorkondah. From thence it 
followed the course of the latter river to Chintapilly, and afterwards took 
the course of the eastern Ghats to the Chilka Lake, terminating in that 
direction the Presidency of Fort St. George. These posts were established 
at various distances in rear of the line of frontier, and threw forward 
smaller parties to the passes of the rivers and hills in their front. The 
number of troops employed on this service amounted to six squadrons of 
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dragoons, six squadrons of Native cavalry, nine battalions of Native in- 
fantry, besides five thousand horse and foot belonging to the Rajah of 
Mysore, who continued the chain to the left. This force, distributed along 
a line of eight hundred and fifty miles in length, necessarily reduced the 
strength of each post to a small number. Experience, however, had 
already shewn that the Pindarries were to be deterred by the smallest 
party of infantry posted ; and that they were to be beaten from their ground, 
by the unexpected attack of a single company. Their object being plun- 
der, it was natural for them to avoid all contest, which could only impair 
their numbers without adding to their booty. 
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TE Division commanded by Brigadier-general Smith, C. B., had scarcely 
taken up its positions for the protection of the territories of the Peishwah, 
when that Prince exhibited unequivocal demonstrations of hostility against 
the Power engaged in his defence. 

During the preparations for the opening of the campaign, he had shewn 
great apparent zeal for co-operation against the common enemy, the Pin- 
darries. The British Government, to testify their confidence in his faith, 
restored to him the fortresses of Ryeghur, Singhur, and Poorunder, which 
had been ceded in occupancy, as pledges for his fulfilment of the treaty of 
the preceding June. | 

For this ostensible purpose, he was extraordinarily active in raising 
troops, both horse and foot; and gave higher pay for military service than 
had been usual either in the Poonah or neighbouring States. At the same 
time he discovered a decided unwillingness to let any part of his army leave 
the vicinity of the capital, for the purpose of contributing to the defence of 
the frontier; and every obstruction was secretly opposed to the levy of 


irregular auxiliary horse, which at this time the British Government fsa 


raising through the means of its own officers. 
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However convinced the Resident at Poonah must have been, by these 
and other practices, of the sinister designs of the Peishwah, a circumstance 
betrayed itself in its consequences, which could not fail to give considerable 
alarm. 

A large portion of the Bombay Army were constantly recruited from 
the Peishwah’s territory, and particularly from the Kokun, where their 
families generally resided. A spirit of desertion suddenly appeared in some 


Apprehensions 
of the Resident. 


corps above the Ghats, which might seem unaccountable, till it was dis- ° 


covered that their families had been dispossessed of their habitations, and 
exposed to great distress by the Peishwah’s servants. 

At length affairs had so far approached the impending crisis, that the 
Honourable Mr. Elphinstone found himself called on to apply, however un- 
willingly, to Brigadier-general Smith for the immediate return of the troops 
north of the Godavery ; as the Peishwah had assembled, ina menacing posi- 
tion, an army of no less than twenty-five thousand horse, and ten thousand 
foot, with several guns. The Fourth Division accordingly broke up from its 
field-positions in the first days of November, and was re-assembled at Fool- 
tamba on the 4th. It here awaited a further requisition for its speedy ad- 
vance on the capital till the 6th, when it continued its route in that direc- 
tion. At the same time the light battalion, which had been posted with two 
six-pounder field-pieces in the Valley of Serroor, was ordered, on the first 
alarm, to repair to Poonah. All small details were called in; while the 
2d regiment of Madras cavalry was ordered to march on Toka, as a more 
direct route for its junction. 

As soon as Brigadier-general Doveton received reports of Brigadier- 
general Smith's retrograde movements, he judiciously countermanded the 
march of the battering-train on Mulkapoor; and directed the engineers’ 
park and department, which had moved from that place to Changdeo on 
the Ist of November, to join him above the Ghats. The head-quarters of 
the Second Division marched from Meiker on the 12th of November, and 
arrived by the route of Ootradpett, Soonah, and Wurrood, at Jafferrabad, on 
the 15th. They were here joined by the battering-train, which counter- 
marched from Sunnoad on the 16th, and arrived by the route of Adjunta. 

The engineers’ park and department arrived on the 16th by the route of 
Jeypoor, Koatlee, Chickly, and Wurrood, haying marched from Mulkapoor 
on the 12th of November. 
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In order to fill, in some measure, the void occasioned by the march of 
the Fourth Division southward, two thousand of the Nizam’s reformed horse, 
commanded by Captain Davies, and one battalion of the Nizam’s regular 
infantry, were ordered by Brigadier-general Doveton to assume the vacant 
position above the Khandesh Ghats. 

States of Force At this period, the amount of force left at the three capitals of the Dec- 


ikon ek kan was distributed as follows :— 

a Map ty 

‘ Detail of Artillery. 

| Left Wing of the Madras European Regiment. 

The 2d Battalion of the 8th Regiment of Native Infantry. 
Ist .. Ditto .... 2lst .. Ditto .... Ditto. 
Ist .. Ditto .... 22d... Ditto .... Ditto. 

_ Two Companies of Bengal Native Infantry (Resident’s 

Escort.) 


Detail of Artillery. 

2d Battalion of the lst Regt. of Bombay Native Infantry. 
| 2d.... Ditto .. 6th .. Ditto ........ Ditto. 

| Ist.s.. Ditto..: 7th... Ditto ..s..... Ditto, 

| Ist.... Ditto ... Poonah Brigade...... Ditto. 

| Two Companies of Bengal Native Infantry (Resident’s 
Escort.) 


Three Troops of the 6th Regiment of Bengal Cavalry. 
| Details of Madras Cavalry and Foot Artillery. 

Ist Battalion of the 20th Regt. of Madras Native Infantry. 
| Ist.. Ditto ...... 24th .... Ditto ........ Ditto. 

| Two Companies ‘of Bengal Native Infantry (Resident’s 
. Escort.) 


At Sekunderabad .. 






At Poonah....... . 


At Nagpoor ...... 





While these movements took place at a distance from Poonah, at that 
capital it had become unsafe for any persons belonging to the British camp 
to quit their lines. Lieutenant Shaw, of the auxiliaries, was, on the Ist of 
November, dismounted, within two miles of the Residency, by three of the 
Peishwah’s horsemen, and speared in the thigh. On the same day, the 

Seo 2 British brigade at Poonah changed its ground from the immediate vicinity 
ee ao of the city to a more tenable position, at the distance of about three miles, 
Spat: leaving a small guard in charge of their cantonments. This measure had 
(c.c) become absolutely necessary, not only on. account of the weakness of a 
position, towards which the enemy were closing in from all directions, thus — 
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depriving the brigade of the advantages of its discipline; but likewise ow- 
ing to the unremitting endeavours of the Peishwah to corrupt the fidelity of 
the Native troops, to which they were the more exposed in proportion to 
their vicinity to the city. The left of the new position was appuied on the 
Kirkee bridge, over the Moolla river, and its right on the village of Kirkee. 
This position was rather too extensive for the troops which occupied it ; but 
it had the advantage of commanding the water, and communicating directly 
with the Residency, and the great roads of Serroor and Bombay. 

It happened, fortunately, that the Bombay European regiment, with 
detachments of his Majesty's 65th foot and of Bombay artillery, which were 
on their march from the coast to the Poonah Division, had not yet passed 
that capital towards their northern destination. This reinforcement entered 
the camp at Kirkee on the 30th of October, after a forced march of thirty 
miles from the bottom of the Ghats. 

On the morning of the 5th of November, the British Resident still 
occupied the Residency at the Sungum*, having augmented his guard to 
several hundred men. The head-quarters of the Peishwah’s brigade, com- 
manded by Captain Ford, were at Dapooree, but one battalion only was 
present, and with it were three field-pieces., This brigade was raised and 
disciplined by European officers, under the Peishwah’s immediate orders, 
as has been already mentioned; but on the present occasion more reliance 
was placed on their attachment to them, than to their Prince. The small 
guard which had been left in the cantonment was withdrawn, and joined 
the troops at the Residency; while in the city so unusual a tumult pre- 
vailed, that the Resident thought the cause of it should be ascertained on 
sufficient authority. 

He wished to employ, on this occasion, the services of Captain Ford, 
who had been long used to confidential conferences with the Peishwah, and 
was intimately acquainted with the Minister, Mor Dixit; but the latter 
discouraged him from persevering in his attempt, stating that Bajee Rao 
was going to the Parbuttee }, and that the bustle in question arose solely 
from the assembling of the troops who were to accompany his Highness. 


SS 


* This word signifies, in the Sanscrit, the confluence of two streams; which, in this instance, 
were the Moota and Moolla. 

_ + A hill on the south side of the City of Poonah, on the top of which is a Pagoda of con- 
siderable celebrity. 
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Could the assignment of this reason have satisfied the Resident, the decep- 
tion would have had but a short continuance ; for at about two o'clock p. m. 
a confidential officer on the part of the Peishwah arrived at the Resi- 
dency, and delivered in an insolent manner a message from his master, 
desiring, among other things, that the European regiment should be sent 
away, the Native brigade reduced to its usual strength, and that the can- 
tonments should be removed to a place to be pointed out by the Peishwah. 
Mr. Elphinstone declared his incompetency to depart from the arrangements 
ordered by the Governor-general, and that he was prepared for any emer- 
gency necessary to their maintenance, while he lamented the infatuation 
which prompted the Peishwah to make such extraordinary demands. The 
officer then departed with a threatening gesture, desiring the Resident to 
abide the consequences. 
Abandonment It was no longer safe to occupy the Residency; and as the guard was 
and eee" held in readiness to move at the shortest notice, Mr. Elphinstone, with his 
ree ,) Suite, commenced their retreat up the left bank of the Moota river, which 
(8,8,8,B.) they crossed near the Sungum, and recrossed by the Kirkee bridge into 
- the camp. The Peishwah’s troops now entering the gardens of the Resi- 
dency, set fire to every thing combustible, and in a short time destroyed 
the buildings, furniture, and records. 
Position of the At the distance of about three miles to the north-westward of the city 
saga of Poonah, lie some hills, between which passes the road to Bombay. In 
that direction the Peishwah’s army was assembled since morning, in expec- 
tation of orders for attacking the British force, to which it was opposite. 

A high ridge of ground extended between the two positions, which 
were distant more than two miles. On each side flowed, in the lower 
ground, the Moota river, which doubled round the rear of the British 
camp. Many ravines and water-courses joined the bed of the river from 
the high ground round which it flowed, and were calculated to impede any 
distant flank movement along the bank of the river. 

(2, a, a, a.) The enemy’s position was on strong commanding ground. In front 
were a rivulet and some walled gardens; his left was at the Gunneiskund * 


* This action is called by the Natives the Combat of Gunneiskund, and the British Reports 
style it that of Kirkee. The Battle of Argaum in 1803, is likewise called by the name of Nar- 
nulla. Nor are the instances of two names to the same action confined to India. ‘Two of the most 
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hills, his right on the Residency, and in his rear a chain of mountains. 
The Vinchoor horse were on the left, the guns and infantry in the centre, 
and large bodies of cavalry on the right and along the rear. The Mahratta 
army was immediately commanded by Gokla: the Peishwah having retired 
to the top of the Parbuttee, to have a distant and elevated view of the 
action. Mor Dixit, the Minister, held a respectable command, though 
more considered as a politician than a soldier. 

Colonel Burr commanded the British force, and had been engaged since 
his removal to Kirkee in the establishment of a post for the security of his 
stores, treasure, provisions, and sick, before the expected crisis. He now 
found himself enabled to leave them under the protection of the 2d bat- 
talion of the 6th Bombay Native infantry, greatly weakened by small de- 
tachments, but reinforced by such details as he considered unfit to bring 
into action. This position, in which were placed two iron twelve-pounders, 
was committed to the charge of Major Roome. 

During the retreat of the Resident from the Sungum, Colonel Burr was 
required to move forward to meet the enemy, already in motion to com- 
mence the action. The Colonel was informed that the Poonah battalion 
was marching to join him from its cantonment at Dapooree, situate about 
two miles distant in a westerly direction. The force accordingly selected a 
position about a mile further in advance. It was joined by the Resident 
with the guard from the Sungum, and formed, in expectation of receiving 
here the reinforcement under Captain Ford. In the centre were the Bom- 
bay European regiment, the Resident's escort, and a detachment of the 2d 
battalion of the 6th regiment; on the right and left were the 2d battalion of 
the Ist, and the Ist battalion of the 7th regiments, and on each of their 
outer flanks two guns. 

It was now about four p. m.; and as the Dapooree battalion approached, 
the force again advanced, while the enemy threw forward his cavalry in 
masses on the right and left, for the purpose of passing to the rear of the 
British force, between it and the river. Immediately afterwards, a brisk 
cannonade opened from their centre. The Dapooree battalion was still 





important battles in which the British arms have been engaged on the Continent, are in the same 
predicament: that of Blenheim is called by the French and Bavarians Hochstedt, and that of 
Waterloo, St. Jean. 
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about one thousand yards distant from the right of the line, and offered a 
tempting inducement to a corps of the enemy, who hoped to cut it off 
while yet detached. Mor Dixit commanded this body of cavalry, and is 
said to have been excited to undertake so brilliant an enterprize, in conse- 
quence of some sarcastic remarks made by Gokla, with reference to his 
former pursuits, and his supposed disposition in favour of the English. 
As he approached the right flank of the battalion, that wing was promptly 
thrown back, and when the distance was considered short enough for 
ample execution, an animated fire was commenced from the battalion and 
its three field-pieces, which obliged the enemy to desist, and continue his 
movement towards Kirkee. He was here received by the two twelve- 
pounders which had been placed in position; and having lost the leader, 
Mor Dixit, who was shot in the mouth during the attack of the battalion, 
this body of the enemy, discouraged from any further sa porg ie in that 
quarter, turned towards the rear of the British line. 

On the left flank a more decided attack was sustained from the ion 
centre, from whence was sent forward a select body of infantry, consist- 
ing of about three thousand Arabs and Gossyes, who advanced in solid 
column against the Ist battalion of the 7th regiment. Their attack was 


checked by a warm and decided reception, which induced them to retire. 


Their confusion presented a temptation to their opponents to follow up the 
impression, without orders. The eagerness of this movement was the 
cause of a partial disorder, which was not neglected by the enemy's horse. 
Of these, a body of three hundred, consisting of the most resolute, sur- 
rounding the Zereeput flag*, advanced to cover the retreat of the infantry. 
They forced their way through the British line; but a reinforcement of two 
companies of Europeans, timely supplied by Colonel Burr's orders, having 
enabled the Ist battalion of the 7th regiment to rally ac the 
attack was soon repulsed, and its repetition abandoned. 

On the junction of Captain Ford’s battalion, which ‘formed on the flank 
at which it arrived, little alteration was made in the previous dispositions. 
The additional guns from Dapooree being placed on the right flank, those 
which had formerly occupied that position were moved to the centre. At 
the same time, the light companies of the 7th regiment, which had hitherto 


* The flag of the State. 
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preceded the line, were sent to the rear to oppose the demonstrations of the 
enemy’s horse, who had turned the right flank. Colonel Burr again ad- 
vanced; and finding his line much galled by numerous skirmishers, who 
occupied some garden inclosures, and a nullah in his front, he detached 
all the remaining light infantry to dislodge them: a service which was 
effected as it became dark. 

The enemy had now resumed his original position, and was engaged in 
drawing off his guns towards the city. The British force was in posses- 
sion of the field of battle; and probably from prudence, as well as want 
of day-light, considered it unadvisable to persist in a further attack. The 
troops accordingly marched back to their camp at Kirkee, with the ex- 
ception of the Dapooree corps, which returned to its insulated canton- 
ments; so well satisfied were the victors that no molestation would be 
attempted during the night. Lieutenant-colonel Burr found, on his return, 
that Lieutenant-colonel Osborne had arrived to relieve him. Having, with 
that officer's permission, issued his orders of acknowledgments to the 
troops, he resigned his command. The loss of the enemy was estimated at 
about five hundred killed and wounded, while that of the British force 
ansoanted to eighty-six of all ranks*. 

It will probably appear surprising, that the Peishwah’s army should not 
ave made more impression on so small a regular force}, which continued 
to advance after its flanks were turned, and while a large body of cavalry 
was hanging on its rear. The farther forward also that the British force 
moved, the more opportunity was afforded to the enemy 's numbers to act; 
as the field became more extensive, and they came more within the com- 
mand of the enemy’s position, which had several strong features. These 
disadvantages attending the advance of the force, if considered, were pre- 
ferred to the probable consequences of maintaining merely the original 
position. Colonel Burr reports officially, that he received a requisition from 
the British Resident to move out and attack the Mahratta force. Mr. 
Elphinstone, it is probable, admitted into the calculation which prompted 
this measure, a large share of the political effect he anticipated from an 
act so spirited. Had it not been adopted, the British force would have 
been possibly obliged to sustain the reiterated attacks of several days. 





* Vide Appendix, A. + About two thousand eight hundred men in action. 
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Heavy batteries would have been brought against them to do execution 
from beyond the reach of the British field-pieces. These batteries it would 
have been necessary to take by a rapid advance, without cavalry to cover 
so hazardous a measure, surrounded also by hordes of horse, and opposed 
by a heavy body of infantry confident in the protection of their guns. A 
just appreciation of the character of the Peishwah’s army, furnished an 
additional argument in favour of the bold measure of becoming the assail- 
ant; and the prompt and well-served fire of the artillery, had a full share | 
with the infantry in justifying the confidence unlimitedly placed in the 
British force. 

Notwithstanding the good behaviour of the Native troops, the seasonable 
arrival of the Europeans from Bombay must be considered as, independent 
of the numerical reinforcement, of incalculable importance. This arm gives a 
solidity to all formations in Indian warfare, which has no substitute. Its 
presence excites the emulation of the Native troops, who, while they exult 
in shewing themselves as daring in attack as their European fellow-soldiers, 
will tacitly concede* to them the honour of forming the rallying point 
under a reverse. This feeling arises, in a certain degree, from their being 
considered in this country as, an indissoluble band, which may be dimi- 
nished but not dispersed, and in which may be found a practical instance 
of the effect of that systematic combination which characterizes the ar- 
rangements of the British Government with respect to its most subordinate 
branches. The Native Powers, with much reason, omit not to compare 
such conduct with their own improvident proceedings; nor need a more 
striking instance to this point be desired, than the conduct of the enemy 
both before and after the battle of Kirkee. On the former occasion, the 
junction of the Bombay European regiment was not prevented, though the 
crisis must have been resolved on; and on the latter, the flank battalion, 
with one thousand irregular horse, were permitted to march from Serroor ~ 
to camp at Kirkee, though foes so numerous were lying unemployed about 
Poonah. With this reinforcement, which arrived on the 6th, there could 
be no grounds for apprehension of a further attack from the Peishwah; and 
the force continued in its position, awaiting the arrival of the division 
under Brigadier-general Smith. 





* A striking imstance of this occurred in the defeat of Colonel Baillie’s detachment, at the pie 
hatte of Poololoor.—See Wiiks’s History of India, vol. IL. p. 217, 4to Edition. ; 
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It will not, perhaps, be considered as irrelevant to the subject of this 
narrative, to notice the barbarous behaviour of the Peishwah's troops to 
some individual officers of the British army, who were unfortunately inter- 
cepted on their way to join. Captain Vaughan, of the 15th regiment of 
Madras Native infantry, had recently returned from England, and was ac- 
companied by a brother just entering the service. Having landed at Bom- 
bay, he resolved on proceeding to join his corps by the way of Poonah ; and 
was in company, it should seem, with Colonel Osborne during part of the 
journey. The latter is said to have recommended the most rapid progress 
to join the force at Kirkee, on account of the suspicious state of affairs at 
Poonah; but, finding his advice neglected, he went on alone. Arrived on 
the 5th of November within a few miles of Poonah, he received, with the 
noise of the cannon from Gunneiskund, a corroboration of the intelligence 
civen to him by some villagers. These humanely advised him to abandon 
the high road of the capital, and to cross the country to the British position. 
The two Vaughans were, a few days afterwards, intercepted by a body of 
horse, at the village of Wurgaum, twenty-two miles from Poonah. They 
were driven forward in the most insulting manner a few miles to Tully- 
gaum, where they were unrelentingly put to death, by being hanged on a 
tree on the Poonah side of the town. 

Cornets Hunter and Morrison, of the Ist and 2d regiments of Madras 
Native cavalry, were on their way to Poonah when the rupture took place 
there. On the 6th of November, they were surrounded by a party of 
the Peishwah’s troops at the village of Urille, sixteen miles east of the 
capital, where they were obliged to fortify themselves, by means of their 


Barbarous treat- 
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baggage, in a choultry. The guard which accompanied them consisted of © 


a Havildar and twelve Sepoys. Till their ammunition was expended, they 
resolutely continued their defence. Saet ing at length exhausted, their 
- assailants were enabled to occupy the rod¥ of the building, through which 
they made holes and fired down. Further exertion being now unavailing, 
these officers, after a gallant resistance of several hours, reluctantly sur- 
rendered. They were removed, under circumstances of great hardship and 
privation, to the Fort of Kangoorree, in the Kokun. After about nine weeks 


confinement there, they were obliged to exchange their prison, with little . 


amelioration, for Wassota. 
The march of the Fourth Division from the Godavery, on the 6th of 
November, has already been noticed. Thdt corps reached Ahmednuggur 
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without molestation, in three marches; and on the 8th took possession of 
(Map Vl) the Pettah. It was here joined by the battering-train, with extensive mili- 
tary and provision stores, which had been formerly left at this point; and 
continued its route by the high road to Poonah. After passing Serroor, the 
openness of the country, and the vicinity of the Peishwah’s army, exposed ° 
the division to considerable annoyance, encumbered as it was by large de- 
partments, and destitute of all regular cavalry. This circumstance neces- 
sarily impeded its progress to the capital, being obliged to march with great 
precaution, and subject to frequent interruptions. The irregular horse at- 
tached to the Fourth Division were continually employed. On the 11th 
about four hundred, under Captain Spiller, successfully attacked a more 
numerous body of the enemy’s cavalry, who lost an officer of rank; and 
about fifty killed and wounded. They succeeded, however, in carrying 
off two thousand bullocks near Condapoor. On the 12th they made an- 
other shew of opposition; but on this, as well as the former occasion, suf- 

ee fered.severely. 
ah iceger The light troops and irregular cavalry at Kirkee moved out on the 
evening of the 12th, to meet the march of the Fourth Division. This 
arrived in the vicinity of Pconah on the 13th of November, and took up 
’ ground between the Kirkee bridge and a small hill on the left bank of the 
rT ete -Moota-Moolla river: the former being in the rear, and the latter extending 
along the right towards the front. As this hill commanded a ford, situate a 
little lower down the river, it was occupied in the morning of the 14th, and 
a six-pounder was mounted on it in the course of the day. | 
Fi Sa ene At this time the enemy were encamped on the opposite side of the river 
(a,a,a.) at Garpeer, the old cantonment of the British brigade, which they out- 
flanked in both directions. Their principal battery was on their left ; but 
they had some guns scattered along their centre, and on their right, where was 
a mangoe fope and nullah. Parts of their position were within range of an 
eighteen-pounder in the British battery on the small hill, near the Yelloura 
ford, already mentioned. The remaining ford was close to the Sungum, and 
about half as distant from the enemy’s camp as the other, which was sepa- 
rated upwards of a mile. The Sungum ford was, however, a mile anda 


half from the British camp, while the Yelloura ford was within a third of 


that distance.. 
Preparations for 


jane On the evening of the 14th, the Bombay European regiment, and two 
corps of Native infantry, joined the head-quarters of the Fourth sill 


ra 
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from Kirkee; and preparatory movements were made during the night for 
attacking the enemy’s position at day-light on the following morning. The 
Yelloura ford, by which the troops should have crossed the river, being, 
however, found impassable for guns, the troops returned to their camp. On 
the 15th, pioneers were set to work on the ford, and the day was passed in 
trifling skirmishes of the irregular horse, and in annoying the enemy from 
the battery on the hill. 

On the 16th, the enemy appeared disposed to prevent the repair of the 
ford, of which, probably, they were not previously aware, and sent down 
parties of Arabs to interrupt the work. These were followed, in the after- 
noon, by large bodies prepared to dispute the passage, for which at this 
time dispositions were making on the part of the British, The left wing* 
was, in fact, placed for this purpose under the command of Lieutenant- 
colonel Milnes. After a contest of some hours, during which the enemy even 
crossed the river, that officer succeeded in establishing himself, with his guns, 
on the right bank. The enemy seemed to attach great importance to the 
result of this operation, from the struggle they made to frustrate it, and the 
repeated reinforcements they sent forward; but they were ultimately driven 
back with considerable loss, and at eleven o'clock P.M. all firing ceased. 
The loss on this occasion, on the British side, amounted to fifteen killed 
and sixty-eight wounded, including, in the latter, one European com- 
missioned officer.t 

On the morning of the 17th, at three o'clock, the remaining troops in 
Brigadier-general Smith’s camp, with the exception of such as were neces- 
sary for its protection, moved out under the Brigadier-general’s command, 
and crossed the river at the Sungum ford. This wing consisted of his Majesty's 
65th foot, the lst battalion of the 2d regiment, the Ist battalion of the 3d 
regiment, the 2d battalion of the 9th regiment, the flank battalion, and horse 
artillery. At day-break both wings, followed by the irregular horse, were 
in motion against the enemy; but the latter had already abandoned all in- 
tention of maintaining their ground. They had, no doubt, anticipated an 
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* Consisting of the Bombay European regiment, the Resident's escort, the 2d battalion of the 
ist, the 2d battalion of the 6th, and the Ist battalion of the 7th regiments of Native infantry; one 
company of the light battalion, with two twelve-pounders, six six-pounders, and two five-and-a-half 
inch howitzers. : | 

+ Vide Appendix. B. 
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attack that morning, in consequence of the events of the preceding evening. 
The dawn of light,‘therefore, served only to shew the fruitlessness of the at- 
tempt against a flying enemy, out of reach. They had left their camp stand- 
ing, and a few hundred Arabs remained in the city. These, through the 
Resident's influence with the inhabitants, were prevailed on to withdraw. 
In the course of the day the British standard was elevated on the Peish- 
wah's palace, and guards established in peaceable possession of the city, 
wherein were found from forty to fifty guns, with a considerable quantity of 


military stores. 


It will be unnecessary to descant on the importance of this result, by 
which the resources of a populous city were brought into action for the 
furtherance of the campaign. Grain of every kind had risen to an exorbi- 
tant price at Kirkee after the 5th; but considerable relief was afforded by 
the arrival of the head-quarters of the Fourth Division. One brigade was 
placed in the old cantonments at Garpeer. The remainder of the division 
encamped near the Sungum, across the great road leading from Poonah to 
Bombay. The conduct of the troops merits the praise of alacrity and forti- 
tude during these operations, having been severely harassed on the march 
from Serroor; and the division of Lieutenant-colonel Milne’s, which carried 
the passage of the river at the Yelloura ford on the evening of the 16th, is 
entitled to additional encomium. The Peishwah had used many endea- 
vours to corrupt the fidelity of the Native troops; but it is officially re- 
corded, that at this period not a Sepoy had deserted to the enemy since the 
beginning of the war. 

From a comparison of many accounts, it appears that the enemy did 
not expect to be attacked on the morning of the 15th, and were probably 
unprepared, either for effectual resistance or sudden retreat. If this sup- 
position be well founded, there will be the greater reason for regretting 
the disappointment in the first attempt of the Yelloura ford, or that its 
impracticability had not been ascertained previously to the troops quitting 
their lines for attack. It appears to have been afterwards too late to decide 
on the adoption of the ford near the Sungum. 

Such uniform success in general attends the British arms in India, that 
the first object of solicitude, on most occasions, is to bring the enemy to 
action. It will not, therefore, appear surprising that the troops composing 
the Fourth Division should have lamented the occurrence which deprived 
them of an opportunity of attacking an enemy, against whom they thad ; 
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much reason to be exasperated. It is the fate even of many successful 
| military operations, that some circumstance comes to light, of which the 
previous ignorance is a matter of temporary regret. There is seldom, 
indeed, a victory which cannot be imagined to have been capable of 
a nearer approach to complete success. The uneasiness of this reflection 
is, however, soon lost in the exultation on the general issue; a consolation 
which was not wanting on the occasion in question. 

‘The enemy retreated on the morning of the 17th im the direction of the 
Ghats south of Poonah; the Peishwah and Gokla taking the route of Poo- 
nadur or Poorundur, and other parts of their army that of Singhur. To 
oyertake the guns which accompanied the fugitives, a detachment com- 
manded by. Captain Turner, consisting of four horse-artillery guns, the light 
battalion and light companies of his Majesty’s 65th and Bombay European 
regiment, with a party of irregular horse, was sent in pursuit. They arrived 
at the foot of the hill fort on the evening of the 19th, in time to capture 
fourteen pieces of ordnance, with tumbrils, and some booty. The detach- 
ment returned to camp on the morning of the 2Ist, having destroyed the 
captured ammunition, and disabled the guns which could not be brought 
off. However desirable it might’ be that the Peishwah’s army should be 
immediately followed in force, many preparations were necessary, as well 
for an unremitting pursuit, as for the establishment of military security in 
the city of Poonah. Thus Brigadier-general Smith found himself con- 
strained to relinquish that object for some days. The future operations of 
the Fourth Division will therefore be resumed hereafter; only observing 
here, that the 2d regiment of Madras Native cavalry joined with a supply 
of grain on the 18th, by the route of Jaulnah, Aurungabad, Ahmednuggur, 
and Serroor, without having experienced any opposition. 
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. EXPULSION OF THE PINDARRIES FROM SOUTHERN MALWAH. 


Pindarries affected by the Treaty with Bhopal. Their Plans.. Their supposed Strength and 
Position. Plan for their Attack. Passage of the Nerbuddah by the Fifth Division. By 
the Third Division. Fresh Arrangements consequent on the Rupture at Poonah. Pro- 
spect of Asseerghur refusing to surrender. Sir Thomas Hislop’s Reasons-for returning 
towards the Deckan. Preparations for the Siege of Asseerghur ; and Reinforcement of 
Nagpoor. Colonel Deacon’s Detachment. Occupation of Hindia. Countermarch and 
Return of the Head-quarters of the Army of the Deckan, and Passage of the Nerbuddah. 
Combined Advance of the Third and Fifth Divisions of the Army of the Deckan, and of 
the Left Division of the Grand Army. Flight of the Pindarries, and Co-operation of 
the Third Division of the Grand Army. Cheettoo’s adopted Son taken. Fresh Depar- 
ture of the Deckan Divisions. Third Division of the Grand Army at Seronge. Sir — 
John Malcolm’s Communications with Scindiah’s Officers. Ambajee Punt’s Corps. De- 

~monstrations of Holkur’s Army: Favour Cheettoo’s Escape from the Third Division, 
which countermarches. Advance of the Head-quarters and First Division from the 
Nerbuddah. Detachment to Oonchode. Goozerat Division called forward. Head- 
quarters ascend the Ghats at Oonchode. Third Division called in. Head-quarters 
arrive at Oojein. Position of the Army described. Reflections on Indian Encamp- 
ments ; and on the number of Followers with an Army, particularly with a Madras 
Army. So much Ground occupied by an Indian Encampment unprejudicial. 


Sere As the period when the Nerbuddah would become fordable approached, the 
ee Pindarries became proportionably sensible of the danger of their situation, 
and were solicitous to acquire a secure asylum for their families and their pro- 
perty. They had hitherto been much at variance among themselves; but 
the approach of a common danger reconciled their differences, and taught 
them the necessity of unanimity. There were no forts in their vicinity 
capable of offering resistance, except such as were in the Bhopal territory. 
Of Islamnuggur, one of these, according to report, they had designed to pos- 
sess themselves ; but they probably were soon aware that no place could 
be deemed secure so near the British forces. They had likewise reason 
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to apprehend the active hostility of the Nabob of Bhopal, who at this 
time entered into engagements with Sir John Malcolm. By these he 
agreed, in order to obtain the British protection, and to recover some 
lost territory, to deliver up the fort of Goolgaon, to co-operate against 
the Pindarries, to hold no intercourse with other Powers, and to submit 
to British arbitration in all matters of dispute, with several minor 
conditions. 

But the Pindarry chiefs continued to receive every encouragement from 
Scindiah, who conferred on them dresses of honour, and gave them pro- 
mises of support. They were in immediate communication with the 
commandants of his principal corps, and’ particularly with Baptiste and 
Jeswunt Rao Bhao. From the latter they received invitations to join, 
when they should be obliged to fly; and as his position at Jawud was 
distant from all the British corps, this direction promised more. security 
than any other part of Malwah. They sent agents to Kotah also; but 
Zalim Sing, the chief of that place and its dependencies, was too prudent 
to prefer their friendship to the proferred alliance of the British Govern- 
ment. He accordingly received Captain Tod from the Residency, at 
Gwalior, as an accredited agent to settle the terms of a treaty, and to 
direct his conduct during the present critical times. Should all the views 
of the Pindarry chiefs in Malwah fail, they looked to a refuge in the 
southern parts of Rajahpootana.* The access to these was least likely 
to be closed against them, and they already were making their arrange- 
ments for conveying their valuables to Koomulneir in Meywar. 

During these speculations, Kurreem Khan’s cantonment was burnt, by 
which he suffered considerable loss, and was superstitiously inclined to 
interpret the occurrence as a bad omen. It was occasionally proposed 
among them, that they should cross the Nerbuddah, and proceed to the 
rear of the British forces. It appears, however, that ultimately they 
arrived at no determined plan, so that their subsequent conduct was left 
to depend entirely on future accidents, and on such temporary teh 
as should suggest themselves. 

In the beginning of November tle Pindarries were understood to be in 
position on a line extending from Bhilsah to Shujawulpoor. Their left, or 





* In like manner when Holkur was pursued by Lord Lake into the Punjab, in 1805, he sent 
his family and treasure into Meywar. ) 
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Wassel Mahomud’s durrah, consisted of eight thousand horse of all descrip- 
tions, with five guns. The durrahs of Kurreem Khan and the Holkur 
Shahee, consisting of about eight thousand horse and foot, with five or six 
guns, occupied a central position; and Cheettoo’s durrah of seven thou- 
sand horse and foot, and ten guns, had formed the right. But this dis- 
position had been partially changed as the river became fordable, and Sir 
Thomas Hislop decided on the following plan for their attack and ex- 
pulsion. ‘ 

It was proposed, that the Third Division, reimforced from the First, 
should cross the river at the Bugglatur Ghat, and advance by the route 
of Ashta. 

The Fifth Division was at the same time to cross at the Goondree 
Ghat, near Hoossingabad, and to march by Rasseen. 

Major-general Marshall, commanding the Left Division of the Bengal 
Army, was expected to advance on Bhilsah from Reillee on the right, in 
order to co-operate in the attack, or intercept any bodies of fugitive Pin- 
darries who might endeavour to escape by the direction of Bundelcund, 
or the upper part of the Nerbuddah. 

A detachment of the First Division, under the immediate command of 
Lieutenant-colonel Deacon, and subject to the orders of Sir John Malcolm, 
was to cross at Hindia, and to ascend the Malwah Ghats at Oonchode. 
From thence it was to act either as a Reserve to the Third Division, or 
to intercept the enemy flying to the westward. 

It was anticipated that the several columns would gain their respective 
points of attack or co-operation, on or about the 22d of November; and 
that at the same time, the Right and Centre Divisions of the Grand 
Army would be at their positions to continue the pursuit, should the Pin- 
darries approach the Dooab, or attempt to escape across the Chumbul 
below Kotah. In pursuance of this plan of operations, the following move- 
ments succeeded: 3 

On the 13th of November the Ist battalion of the 7th regiment marched 
from Hurdah and relieved all the detachments of the 2d battalion of the 
6th regiment of Native infantry, which had been broken up for the defence 
of the Ghats; and its head-quarters were established near Hindia. 

On the 14th of November, the Fifth. Division began to cross the Ner- 
buddah at the appointed Ghat. On the 15th, its head-quarters, with the 
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5th regiment of Bengal cavalry, eight hundred Rohillah horse, the Ist 
battalions of the 19th and 23d regiments of Bengal infantry, wanting their 
light companies, and the light battalion of the six companies, with four 
brass twelve-pounders, two six-pounders, four brass howitzers, two galloper- 
guns, and a proportion of European and Native artillerymen, were on the 
right bank of the river. 

On the 15th of November the head-quarters of the Third Division, 
with two horse-artillery guns, one regiment of cavalry, and galloper-guns, 
the Ist battalion of the 3d regiment, six companies of the 2d battalion of 
the 6th regiment, with two six-pounders, one company of pioneers, and 
three thousand five hundred Mysore horse, crossed’ at the Bugglatur Ghat 
and Hindia; leaving their sick and heavy baggage there until the arrival 
of the Russell brigade. 

On the 16th of November the Reserve, consisting of two squadrons of 
Native cavalry, with gallopers, the Ist battalion of the 16th regiment, or 
Trichinopoly light infantry, four companies of the 2d battalion of the 6th 
regiment of Native infantry, with two field-pieces, half a company of 
pioneers, and five hundred Mysore horse, crossed at Hindia. 

Accounts of the attack on the British position at Poonah were received 
by his Excellency Sir Thomas Hislop, at Hurdah, on the night of the 15th. 
A dispatch was instantly sent to recal Sir John Malcolm, in order that 
such further measures should be concerted as might arise out of the new 
posture of affairs. This measure obliged the Third Division to halt on 
the 16th, till rejoined by its commanding officer. 

On the same day it was determined that the Reserve should be broken 
up, and the Third Division reinforced. The four companies of rifles were 
accordingly ordered from Hurdah to cross the river at Hindia, and to pro- 
ceed with the four companies of the 2d battalion of the 6th regiment to 
join Brigadier-general Sir John Malcolm on the 17th. The remainder of 
the Reserve rejoined the First Division on the following day at Hurdah, 
with the exception of the two six-pounders, and detail of artillery ordered 
to reinforce the corps at Hindia, to which had likewise been added a 
company of the Madras European regiment. 

The treaty concluded with Dowlut Rao Scindiah has sicily been 
noticed. Among other articles, it provided that the forts of Asseerghur 
and Hindia should be placed in possession of the British army during the 
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war, as depots and posts of communication. The former of those places 
was allowed to retain its Killedar, with a small guard of honour about his 
person. 

It was apprehended, however, that the orders from Scindiah’s durbar 
for their surrender, and particularly that relating to Asseerghur, might not, 
when received, meet immediate obedience. This suspicion appears like- 
wise to have prevailed at the discussion of the treaty; in which it was 
made a condition, that should the Killedar refuse submission, the fort 
might be besieged by the British army at the expense of the Maharaj. 

The Killedar, Jeswunt Rao Laar, maternal uncle of his sovereign, held 
the government of Scindiah’s principal possessions south of the Nerbuddah. 
There was at this time the greater reason to suppose he would refuse 
obedience to the order of surrender, as he was actually employed in laying 
in the necessary provisions against a siege, and in augmenting his garri- 
son. Nor would this state of open insubordination have been surprising 
under a Native Government, which might at the same time have sent secret 
counter-orders : so natural was this occurrence considered by Scindiah’s dur- 
bar, that on their being warned of the consequent expense to their Govern- 
ment for the reduction of the place, they are said to have simply demanded, 
however absurdly, to be informed what that expense would amount to. 

The expectation of the eventual siege of Asseerghur, connected with 
the actual state of affairs at Poonah and Nagpoor, and with the possible 
contingencies at Hydrabad, induced Sir Thomas Hislop to resolve on car- 
rying towards a quarter where appearances were so threatening, his own 
head-quarters, besides dispatching such light reinforcements as might pro- 
ceed with expedition in advance. In pursuance of this determination, Bn- 
gadier-general Sir John Malcolm was vested with the general command of 
that part of the Deckan Army in Southern Malwah. Advice was also sent 
to the officer commanding the Goozerat force, describing the new disposi- 
tions which had been made for the service in front of the Nerbuddah. 

Brigadier-general Doveton was ordered to send his engineers’ park, his 
battermg train, and his Majesty's Royal Scots, down the Berar Ghats to 
Jypoor-Koatly, in order that they might be conveniently situated for joining 
the First Division, in the event of undertaking the siege of Asseerghur. 
Two days afterwards this reinforcement was directed to advance to 
Mulkapoor. 7 

Lieutenant-colonel Gahan was ordered, on the 17th, to continue his march 
from Sindkeir to Nagpoor ; whilst Brigadier-general Doveton, on the 19th, 
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was directed to reinforce, with two six-pounders, the 2d battalion of the 
24th regiment of Native infantry, which left Sekunderabad on the 28th of 
October for Bassim. He was also to instruct that corps to take the route of 
Nag poor. 

Brigadier-general Smith had made urgent applications for aid in cavalry, 
from the Second Division, during his march towards Poonah; but on ac- 
count of the extensive objects imposed on Brigadier-general Doveton, that 
officer found himself incapable of complying with the requisition. The 
corps, however, which had been detached, under Captain Davies, from the 
Second Division, to assume the position originally occupied by the Fourth, 
was directed, from Head-quarters, to march immediately after Brigadier- 
general Smith. At the same time a detachment was formed at Hurdah, to 
occupy Khandesh, in its room, as soon as possible. This force consisted of 
two squadrons from the 4th and 8th regiments of Native cavalry, with 
two galloper-guns, the 2d battalion of the 17th regiment, and the Ellicha- 
poor contingent. These, as already noticed, consisted of eight hundred 
regular infantry, twelve hundred horse, and four guns. 

Lieutenant-colonel Deacon, commanding this detachment, marched on 
the 20th of November, and was furnished with a route by Charwah, Kund- 
wah, Kurgoun, and the Seindwah Ghat. This was the shortest that could be 
adopted, though in some degree uncertain, from having never yet been fol- 
lowed by any body of British troops. 

After these dispositions, the Head-quarters and the First Division changed 
eround to Koolurdah on the 21st, the day on which the orders for Hindia and 
Asseerghur were received. Scindiah’s principal officer at Hurdah, to whom 
Hindia was subordinate, was summoned to receive the order and give the 
necessary instructions for the surrender of that place. This was promised, 
after considerable hesitation, and many remarks on the informality of the 
document presented; but when the time arrived for executing the engage- 
ment, Mahratta-like, nothing was offered but an attempt at evasion. 

An officer was accordingly dispatched, on the 22d, with a party of horse, 
to demand the fort on the strength of the order. He arrived, in the vicinity 
of the place, at night-fall. The hour of shutting the gates had not yet come, 
and as they were remissly guarded, the darkness enabled the party suddenly 
to enter. Having thus gained possession of the gates, they kept it till a 
detachment of the Ist battalion of the 7th regiment of Native infantry 
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arrived from the neighbouring camp, when the garrison reluctantly surren- 
dered. 

On the 24th of November, the Head-quarters of the army, and First 
Division, marched upon their return southward to Mundalah, on the Ma- 
chuck nullah, and, on the 25th, encamped at Charwah. Sir Thomas Hislop, 
on his arrival at this place, was overtaken by dispatches from the Marquis 
of Hastings, earnestly pressing his return towards Malwah, where his 
co-operation was of importance for the success of plans which were ap- 
proaching their maturity. At the same time, the Fourth Division and the 
Reserve were placed at the disposal of the Honourable Mr. Elphinstone ; 
who, by the same order, was empowered to decide immediately on what- 
ever questions should arise out of the Peishwah’s conduct and the course 
of events at Poonah. 

Fresh orders became necessary for the Second Division. Brigadier- 
general Doveton was directed to summon Asseerghur, and to lay siege to 
it, in the event of a refusal to surrender. Information of these instructions 
were sent to Lieutenant-colonel Deacon, with orders for his detachment to 
take up the position near Jafferabad, which would be vacated by the 
Second Division, and to maintain an open communication between the 
Brigadier-general’s head-quarters and Jaulnah, the principal depét of the 
Second Division. 

On the 29th, Sir Thomas Hislop arrived with the First Division at Hin- 
dia, by the route of Roalgaum and Runnye. 

On the following day, the passage of the Nerbuddah was commenced by 
means of large and commodious flat-bottomed boats, collected from different 
points of the river; and on the 2d of December, the whole of the troops and 
departments were encamped, with the Head-quarters, near Nemawur, oD 
the right bank. 

In the mean time the Third Division, reinforced under the command of 
Brigadier-general Sir John Malcolm, marched on the 18th of November to 
Sundulpoor, to Hurringaum on the 19th, and from thence, in two marches, 
to Ashta, by the Kirvunnee Ghat, being one of the best passes into Malwah 
from a southern direction. During this operation, which was principally in 
the country subject to Cheettoo Pindarry, Sir John Malcolm re-established 
in authority the servants of Dowlut Rao Scindiah and the Nabob of Bhopal, 
to whose governments it previously belonged. On arriving at Ashta on 
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the 21st, intelligence was received concerning the Pindarries, that their 
only camps, which had been within thirty miles of that point, had moved 
in a northerly direction, on the British troops crossing the river. Sir John 
Malcolm accordingly resolved to proceed with celerity towards the same 
quarter, on.a combined plan with the division under Lieutenant-colonel 
Adams, with whom he was in continual communication. 

As soon as this corps crossed the Nerbuddah, the durrah of Wassil 
Mahomud, which was in its front, moved to Imlanee, on the road to Seronge. 
Lieutenant-colonel Adams, following the same route, arrived at Chickload 
on the 20th. Having learnt that the abovementioned chief and Kurreem 
Khan had passed with their durrahs to the southward, he sent a detach- 
ment in pursuit of them under Major Clarke, and proposed, should the m- 
telligence of their route prove correct, to follow in the same direction. It 
appears, however, that the Pindarries were not prepared to enter the Dec- 
kan, which, on many accounts, there was reason to suppose considerable 
bodies of them might attempt, in order to distract the plans for attacking 
them. Colonel Adams accordingly marched, on the 22d, to Rasseen, where 
he received intimation of the advance and proposed progress of the Left 
Division of the Grand Army under Major-general Marshall. 

This corps, on the 18th of November, was near Reillee, at the Jaum 
Ghat, and was from thence to march by Saghur and Ratghur to Gungee 
Basowda, where it was expected to arrive on the 27th. The Fifth Division 
was to march on the 24th from Rasseen, in the direction of Beirseeah, and 
to arrive there on the 26th, previously establishing a post and depédt at Gool- 
gaon, on the frontier of the Bhopal country. At the same time information 
was received that the durrah of Kurreem Khan had moved on the might of 
the 20th from Beirseeah towards Agra Burkeira, and that Wassil Mahomud 
had moved to Gootwa Doonga, with the intention of proceeding to Sher- 
ghur. 

Sir John Malcolm, after establishing a post at Ashta, marched from that 
place, as proposed, in pursuit of Cheettoo, and on the 24th of November 
reached the village of Mynapoor. Intelligence being here received, that 
some of the enemy occupied the Fort of Talyne, within the distance of a 
forced march for cavalry, twelve hundred Mysore horse were in the early 
part of the night sent forward, in the expectation that they would surround 
the place, at day-break, on the following morning. Captain James Grant, 
to whom this service was entrusted, completely succeeded in the execution 
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of it, after a rapid movement of thirty-two miles, which deprived the gar- 
rison of any means of escape, and induced them to surrender at discretion, 
They consisted of some horsemen and about fifty infantry, under the com- 
mand of Wahad Kour, one of Cheettoo’s chiefs, and his adopted Son. 
The Third Division arrived on the 25th at Shujawulpoor;-and at Talyne 
on the 26th. | 

The three divisions acting from the southward and eastward, having now 
arrived at points of a line equally advanced, and the enemy taking a 
northerly and westerly direction, the future projects for their destruction or 
expulsion were to be adopted from this new base, in rear of which, as far as 
the Nerbuddah, whatever enemies might be concealed, there were none 
who avowed themselves. In pursuance of this design, the next points fixed 
for the movements of the divisions under General Marshall, Colonel Adams, 
and Sir John Malcolm, were Ragooghur, Rajghur, and Soosneir, it being 
understood that they would be adhered to according to circumstances, and 
the motions of the enemy. Colonel Adams dropped half his ordnance at 
Beirseeah on the Ist of December, under the protection of five companies 
of Native infantry; and was at Rajghur on the 4th. The inimical disposi- 
tions of the Killedar of that place, who refused to let him purchase any sup- 
plies, induced him to continue his march on the 7th towards Munnohur 
Thannah, nineteen miles north-north-east of Rajghur, where he arrived with 
his division on the following day. This position, being within the Kotah ter- 
ritory, was well calculated for its protection, and for the supply of the troops 
while expecting the combinations of other divisions, or waiting for further 
information respecting the movements of the enemy, who were said to have 
gone far in advance, in the direction of Kolarus and Narwur. 

For the co-operation of the Third Division of the Grand Army, Major- 
general Marshall proposed to divide it into two parts, of which one, con- 
taining every impediment to active movement, should be left at Seronge, 
and the remainder, equipped for expedition, should be carried forward on 
the proposed line. This measure however was delayed; and the Major- 
general explained his motives for halting, from the 30th of November to the 
7th of December, to have been, the distance of the Pindarries from his 
division, compared with their vicinity. to the Centre Division ; the appre- 
hension of driving them across the fords of the Jumnah; and his doubts 
respecting the security of his guns and baggage, in the event of a general 
rupture, if left at Seronge, a place under the authority of Ameer Khan, ; Oa 
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All the information received by Sir John Malcolm concerning the move- 
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ments of the Pindarries, had induced him to consider the durrah. of tions with Scin- 


Cheettoo as his peculiar object. This chief, from the period at which the 
British troops crossed the Nerbuddah, had taken a more westerly course 
than either Kurreem or Wassil Mahomud, who, consequently, remained as 
the objects of the other divisions. At this time Scindiah had three corps in 
the field, near the western parts of Malwah. One was under Jeswunt Rao 
Bhao, in Meywar. The others were between the Calee Sind and Seeprah 
rivers, under Ambajee Punt and Annah Bhao. To the first of these it was 
thought probable that Cheettoo would fly for protection. A correspondence, 
for the purpose of defeating that expectation, was accordingly opened with 
Jeswunt Rao Bhao, by Sir John Malcolm; who likewise made the other 
two commanders acquainted with his objects, and his hopes of their assist- 
ance against a commonenemy. But all those commanders of Scindiah’s 
troops were suspected, with too much reason, to be so averse to the de- 
struction of the Pindarries, as to forbid any well-founded reliance on their 
co-operation. As the British troops were however approaching these corps, 
this communication was considered as necessary, even with a view of hold- 
ing a check on their possible counteraction. 

The Russell brigade, belonging to the Third Division, had been left in 
the rear, as already noticed, when that force crossed the river; but had 
been instructed to follow up the route of its head-quarters to Ashta, and 
from thence to strike off to Saurungpoor. To effect there the junction of this 
corps, the Third Division marched from Talyne on the Ist of December. On 
crossing the Calee Sind, to take up the proposed ground of encampment, 
intelligence was received of the advance of Ambajee Punt’s corps, march- 
ing to the same place. It appeared that they were in a state of mutiny, 
having confined their commander, with whom they had refused to permit a 
Native officer, previously sent forward by Sir John Malcolm, to hold any 
conference. They declared their intention of marching direct to Gwalior, 
to recover arrears of pay long due. As their proposed route, however, 
would pass close to the position of the Third Division, and probably inter- 
fere with the expected junction of the Russell brigade on the following day, 
Sir John Malcolm deemed it necessary to insist on their halting without fur- 
ther advance. This proposition was received with that vociferous indigna- 
tion which might be expected from an armed multitude without a leader; 
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further, they prudently halted. This corps, consisting of six weak battalions 
with thirty guns, remained perfectly calm while in the vicinity of the British 
force, and on the 5th continued its march. 

On the 2d of December the Russell brigade having jomed the head- 
quarters of the Third Division, arrangements were made for the rapid move- 
ment of the principal part of the force, lightly equipped, leaving every thing 
cumbrous to follow under a reserve. This consisted of the eight battalion 
companies of the 1st battalion of the 6th regiment, and twelve companies of 
the Russell brigade, with six six-pounder field-pieces, and four hundred 
irregular horse. The detachment with which Sir John Malcolm proposed 
making a forced march to the westward of Nalkeira, having received intelli- 
gence of the presence of the Pindarry enemy there, consisted of four horse- 
artillery guns, one regiment of cavalry with gallopers, twenty companies of 
light infantry including the rifles, the 1st battalion of the 3d, and flank com- 
panies of the Ist battalion of the 6th regiments, and the Russell brigade, with 
three thousand Mysore horse. This portion of the division arrived on the 
3d at Burghur; and there learned that Cheettoo, having met with opposition 
at Burroad, on the Kotah frontier, had turned southerly towards Mehidpoor, 
and encamped within a few miles of the army of Mulhar Rao Holkur. 
This information did not however prevent Sir John Malcolm from continu- 
ing his march; and on the following day he reached Augur. There he had 
more Opportunity of ascertaining the real state of affairs, both from his 
greater proximity to the position of Holkur’s army, and his easier communi- 
cation with Captain Tod, the Political Agent at Kotah. 

To say that the designs of Holkur’s Government were neutral, would be 
to draw a conclusion too favourable from their demonstrations. It was evi- 
dent that Cheettoo had escaped to the north-westward, under the protec- 
tion of their military proceedings; and they publicly gave out, that they 
were in march to join the Peishwah by the route of Indoor and Myheyswur. 
The strength of their army was, however, too considerable to be attacked 
by a corps fitted only for the pursuit of Pindarries; and Sir John Mal- 
colm seeing the propriety of approaching the head-quarters of Sir Thomas 
Hislop, countermarched on the 6th towards Shajehanpoor, where he was 
rejoined by his reserve and baggage. On the 8th the Third Division arrived 
at Turrana, and halted there during the 9th and 10th, having detached six 
hundred Mysore horse to the First Division, in pursuance of instructions to 
that effect. On the 11th it moved to Ursoda, three miles south-westrof 
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Tajpoor, in expectation of further orders from Head-quarters, as promised 
to Sir John Malcolm. 

The movements of the First Division of the Army of the Deckan have 
been brought down (p. 82) to the 2d of December, when it was at Nemawur, 
on the right bank of the Nerbuddah, opposite to Hindia. The solicitude with 
which the Marquis of Hastings directed the return of Sir Thomas Hislop's 
head-quarters northwards, evinced that the eventual extent of his measures 
were not confined to the mere expulsion or reduction of the Pindarries. 
The equivocal conduct of Holkur’s army, which shortly afterwards became 
known, gave further evidence of the steady foresight with which his Lord- 
ship contemplated the means of executing his plans. 

Sir Thomas Hislop was now situated favourably for resuming the imme- 
diate direction of the operations of the divisions which had been previously 
sent across the Nerbuddah. Having formed the resolution of advancing on 
the high road to Oojein, which, after crossing the Calee Sind near its 
source, keeps on the left of that river, he sent forward instructions to the 
Third Division to continue on the right of the same stream, unless there 
should be an opportunity, by crossing to the left bank, to strike at the Pin- 
darries. The greater part of the detachment of Mysore horse, which had 
remained with the head-quarters, had been sent towards Pandoorna on the 
Ist, with a company of Native infantry, to reinforce a detachment under 
Captain Lucas, employed in collecting Brinjarries. Sir John Malcolm was, 
therefore, called upon to send one thousand of that contingent to Oonchode, 
to meet the First Division ; as, without this arm, there were not sufficient 
means, either for pursuing effectually any Pindarries who might turn back 
by that route, or for preventing small parties of them from annoying the 
line of march or distant foragings. The reasonable apprehension, that some 
of.the Pindarries, who were pressed from many quarters, might endeavour 
to penetrate into the Deckan by the way of Myheyswur, which had been 
left open by the sudden countermarch of the Fourth Division to Poonah, in- 
duced Sir Thomas Hislop to send forward, on the Ist, a detachment to 
Oonchode, as a suitable position from whence to obtain intelligence, and to 
act accordingly. Major Lushington, who commanded this detachment, 
consisting of four squadrons of the 4th and 8th Native cavalry, two flank 
companies of Native infantry, and a detachment of the 16th light infantry, 
arrived at Sutwass on the 4th, and at Oonchode on the 6th, without being 
able to overtake any party of Pindarries ; though a night march had been 
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made for that purpose from Bejawar, where intelligence was received of 
their route. 

On the 3d of December the Head-quarters and First Division moved to 
Sundulpoor, a short distance, to allow of the easy junction of some part of 
the commissariat, which had not yet crossed the river. On the 4th, the 
whole marched to Soankeir. 

The Goozerat division had received intimation of the return of the Head- 
quarters of the Army of the Deckan to the Nerbuddah, for operations in 
Malwah, and were directed (p. 58) by the Marquis of Hastings to place 
themselves under the orders of Sir Thomas Hislop, as soon as their progress 
should bring them in co-operation with the divisions of the Army of the 
Deckan. His Excellency accordingly dispatched instructions from Soan- 
keir to Sir William Grant Keir, requiring his advance from Baroda to Oojein 
by the great road of the Dawud Ghat, unless the former communications 
should have already carried his division too far in the direction of the Lower 
Nerbuddah. | 

It was found necessary to halt at Soankeir, on the 5th, in order to com- 
plete some arrangements consequent on the recent passage of the river. 
This opportunity was used for examining the Toorreea Ghat ascending into 
Malwah, which promised a shorter line to Oojein by Soankutch. Yet, 
though a practicable way was traced to the foot of the pass, the ascent, 
which was only a pathway, was found to be too steep, intricate, and nar- 
row, for the advance of the army. There were, in fact, no vestiges nor tra- 
dition of its having been ever traversed by carriages. The route of Oon- 
chode was accordingly pursued, and the Head-quarters arrived on the 6th of 
December at Bejawar, and on the 7th at Oonchode, where Major Lushing- 
ton’s detachment rejoined. 

Sir Thomas Hislop having now contemplated the attainment of the ob- 
jects for which the Third Division had been reinforced, deemed it necessary 
to recall Sir John Malcolm, in order to reorganize the plans of operation with 
reference to the demonstrations offered by Holkur’s Government, and to the 
circumstance of all the Pindarries having been expelled from Southern Mal- 
wah. The orders for this purpose directed the Third Division to shape its 
countermarch in the direction of Tajpoor, near Oojein, and to expect further 
instructions respecting a specific point of junction. On the 8th of Decem- 
ber, the Head-quarters of the Army of the Deckan arrived at Peepleea, on 
the 9th at Nappa Keira, on the 10th at Singwarra, and on the 11th of) De- 
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eember at Duttana-Muttana. Sir John Malcolm came into his Excellency’s 
camp in the afternoon from the Third Division, encamped at Ursoda, distant 
about eight miles; and returned the same night with orders to carry his 
division on the following morning to Oojein, where ground would be allotted 
to it in the vicinity of the Head-quarters’ camp. 

The enemy’s horse had not hitherto offered any molestation to the ad- 
vance of the First Division. The only armed body which appeared was the 
corps of Annah Bhao, encamped at the distance of two miles from Duttana- 
Muttana, in an easterly direction. There was, however, reason to expect 
that the foragers would shortly experience annoyance, as some private 
camels had already been carried off from the Third Division by straggling 
parties of horse. On the 12th of December the Head-quarters, and First 
and Third Divisions of the Army of the Deckan, marched past Oojein, and 
crossing the Seeprah at a ford opposite the north-west angle of the city, en- 
camped on the left bank of that river; the rifles and 2d battalion of the 
6th regiment of Native infantry, which had been detached with Sir John 
Malcolm from Hindia, rejoining the First Division. 

The suspicion with which the city contemplated the presence of the 


British army, forbade any particular investigation of its interior state, nor 


had any person in the army much leisure to inquire regarding its interest- 
ing antiquities. A satisfactory sketch of its environs on the river side, 
was made by the officers of the Quartermaster-general’s department. 
This will be found in Plan 6, representing the position of the army while 
halting on that ground. All the gates of the city were carefully guarded, 
to prevent the entrance of any armed body; but individuals were allowed 


to enter and to make purchases in the bazar. A corps of a dubious cha- 


racter, consisting of some hundred horse and foot, were encamped on the 
banks of the river, opposite to the western gate of the city; but these 
moved off at night-fall, and their subsequent route was not ascertained. 
The city was also supposed to contain a number of concealed enemies, ex- 
pecting events which might encourage them to declare themselves. With 
a view therefore to this circumstance, and to the position of Holkur’s camp, 
the British army assumed a position fronting the ford by which they had 
crossed the river, and which led to one gate of the city, while, on the re- 
maining avenue to the right, a strong picket was placed to watch the ford 
_ in that direction. To the right and left of the camp were deep ravines, 
which extended from the river far to the rear, and were only passable where 
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high roads crossed them. The country to the rear was alone open, and 
there strong pickets were placed on all the avenues leading into the camp, 
notwithstanding that the Goozerat Division was advancing from that direc- 
tion. As the road to Mehidpoor led out from the left flank, the Third 
Division was encamped across it, en potence to the First, and at some dis- 
tance, on an eminence which faced the position of Holkur’s army. These, 
and further particulars respecting the situation of the army near Oojein, 
will be more evident on a reference to the Plan. It has been considered 
proper to describe them so minutely, as, previously to the arrival of the 
army in the vicinity of Oojein, there had been but little occasion to take 
an enemy into consideration, in selecting a position with reference to its 
immediate localities. 

In latter times, the British armies in India have marched many hundred 
miles, after leaving their own frontier, before they arrived within reach of 
a tangible enemy. The convenience of the troops, and the facility of their 
movements, are consequently, under such circumstances, the primary con- 
siderations. It will always gratify a military eye to contemplate a posi- 
tion facing the enemy’s direction, and commanding the ground in its front 
with its flanks well covered, and its rear unembarrassed. If, however, no 
enemy exist within a calculable distance, an exclusive attention to such 
circumstances, must be considered only as the blind gratification of feelings 
founded on habit and precept, and unfit to enter into competition with con- 
siderations connected with the transportation of an army to a distant thea- 
tre of war. These considerations are, principally, the facility with which 
the troops and the various departments of an Indian army may enter their 
camp from the roads, and leave it agai to resume their march. The more 
avenues by which this operation can be performed, the better, considering 
the multitude of followers who are necessarily excluded from the highway 
allotted to the troops and wheel-carriages. With regard to the ground of 
encampment itself, an abundant supply of water in its immediate vicinity 
must be considered as the first and most indispensable requisite. This, 


‘though an article necessary in all countries, is not required in such quantity 


elsewhere as in India, where an army is accompanied by innumerable 
attendants and cattle. 

The maintenance of this number of followers, and the propriety of per- 
mitting them to accompany an army, are questions on which the narrators 
of military operations in India have occasionally touched, without drawing y : 
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any very decided conclusion. That the reduction of the number of fol- 
lowers is possible, cannot be doubted. It must at the same time be con-. 
fessed, that, so much attention being necessary to enforce a regulation for 
that purpose, a question arises whether the benefit to be derived is worth 
the care of its accomplishment. When the late General Agnew commanded 
‘a force employed to reduce the rebellious Polygars of the southern divi- 
sion, he found it prudent to reduce the number of his followers, on entering 
a district, in ‘which he should be insulated while he remained there, and 
obliged to depend almost entirely on the supplies he carried with his 
force. The expedient adopted was an order restricting the proportion of 
private followers which would be allowed to individuals of every rank, and 
directing that such followers, as well as the public servants of departments, 
‘should each receive a ticket from their several superiors or masters. Also, 
‘that within a certain time after the publication of this regulation, all fol- 
‘lowers not provided with certificates, should withdraw from the camp to 
‘an assigned place, and there await orders for their future return. In the 
event of disregarding such orders, the offenders would be punished and 
drummed out of the camp. This arrangement had the desired effect’; and 
the separation once made, none of the discarded followers could return, on 
account of the intervention of the enemy. | 

In almost every campaign in India a line will be found, beyond which 
no individuals can follow the army after a considerable advance has been 
made; consequently, a separation once effected, will have a result as 
complete as in the foregoing instance. But arrangements of this descrip- 
tion should be made previously to the troops leaving their quarters; for 
-if suddenly promulgated at an advanced point, so much desertion would 
probably take place, as to produce greater inconvenience than would 
‘accrue from a superfluity of followers. This will arise from a state of 
things commonly known in India. Almost every Native arrived at a ma- 
ture age, hasa family, or several relations, depending on him for their 
support. Therefore, unless they can be left at a secure place, in the 
receipt of a certain subsistence, they must be allowed to accompany 
him on whom they depend, or he will desert, sooner than abandon them. 
The supposed pre-arrangement, for obvious reasons, will appear difficult to 
be effected, from its extent and other causes, even with respect to private 
servants. When, therefore, the numbers of public attendants attached to 
the cavalry and the great supply departments are taken into the calcula- 
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tion, it will not seem extraordinary that this part of the question has been 
considered as a matter of opinion; and that measures have seldom been 
adopted to reduce the number of an army's followers, which consist, beyond 
comparison, more of people out of employ, than of public and private ser- 
vants. It has been asserted by some officers of great experience, that this 
multitude is of positive advantage; as, having no prescribed duty to per- 
form, they have leisure to bring into the camp, from the neighbouring 
country and towns, supplies that otherwise would be probably.abandoned. 
Thus they not only feed themselves, but relieve the commissariat, which 
is obliged to supply the soldier, when rice cannot be had in the bazar be- 
low a certain rate. This argument necessarily supposes the army to be 
moving in an enemy’s country, from which the imhabitants having fled, it 
remains for the followers to discover their hidden grain and to bring it in. 
That instances of a favourable result from such a state of things have oc- 
curred, there can be little doubt, or, probably, that opinion would never 
have been formed or declared ; yet, in extensive campaigns, the inhabit- 
ants do not generally abandon their villages at the approach of a British 
force, but, on the contrary, frequently prefer their protection to that of the 
army of their own sovereign. Even during the Mysore war, which may be 
cited as an exception, it has been fully ascertained that the inhabitants 
were forcibly driven from their villages by the Sultaun’s numerous horse. 
If, m petty operations against former Polygars, the villages were aban- 
doned, this arose from local and particular causes, which have ceased to 
exist. If it be allowable for followers to seize the property of the villagers 
when the owners are absent, they can scarcely be expected to discern the 
justice of forbearance when the inhabitants may occasionally be present. 
Thus is engendered a habit of plunder which cannot be kept within bounds, 
even by capital punishments—that deplorable and too frequent expedient 
suggested by the impatience of uncontrouled power. It appears, then, 
that the more numerous the followers, the more prevalent will be this 
species of evil, which can scarcely be counterbalanced by even the supposed 
advantage to be derived from them. 

The enormous estimates of the multitudes which follow a British army, 
are probably taken more from instances under the Madras Presidency than » 
on the Bengal and Bombay establishments. This difference may be traced 
in the history of British India. So unremitting has been the field service 
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of the Madras army through more than half a century, that a large popula- 
tion has continued during many years, who were born ina camp, and are 
so habituated to field service, that it has become their most natural state. 
Multitudes, consequently, are on all occasions ready to move, with an 
alacrity which will not be found under the sister Presidencies, where the in- 
tervals of peace have been longer, or where the operations have had a more 
confined theatre. Unless, therefore, coercive measures be adopted for re- 
stricting the number of followers with a Madras army, they will probably 
continue as numerous as at present, till a long interval of peace shall have 
exterminated a generation habituated from youth to a roving life. To this 
explanation it may be added, that it has been long the habit of the Madras, 
more than of the Bengal Sepoys, to carry their women to camp; and indeed 
there are certain regulations in favour of the latter, which renders the 
movement of their families unnecessary. In the mean while this question- 
able evil continues ; for notwithstanding many officers of rank who have 
served in Europe, are, on taking the field in India, struck with what ap- 
pears a monstrous and insupportable impediment, yet none have ventured 
on the labour of controuling a custom, which the natural course of events 
has produced and supported with all its disadvantages. 

This being the case, it becomes necessary to give more ground for 
an encampment than is required in Europe. There are, it is true, other 
causes, such as the quantity and size of the camp equipage ; and with re- 
gard to the cavalry in particular, the distance from each other at which 
horses must be picketed. But these considerations are immaterial causes, 
compared with that of the multitude of followers, for giving so large a front 
in proportion to the number of fighting men. For were that fundamental 
principle of preserving an equality between the front of the camp and the 
space required for the formation of the troops invariably observed, the 
lines of a corps would require an extent of depth inconyeniently dispro- 
portionate to its front. This explanation appears necessary on the first 
description of a position of the army, in order to account for circumstances 
which otherwise may be misunderstood. It is but rarely that an Indian 
enemy attacks a British force in position; and this will afford a further 
reason for consulting convenience so much in the distribution of en- 
campments. Detachments have, no doubt, been attacked, but by conside- 
rable armies; and as the motions of large bodies must always be discovered 
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in sufficient time to admit of making the proper dispositions of a small 
force, no injury has been hitherto sustained in consequence of the existing 
system of encampment. An instance to this effect has occurred in the 
attack at Poonah, and will be found hereafter in that at Nagpoor. Many 
similar examples also occur in the wars of Hyder Allee ; and one very ap- 
posite, in 1799, in Tippoo’s attack of the advance of the Bombay army at 
Seedaseer. 


CHAPTER VI. 


DISPERSION AND FLIGHT OF THE PINDARRIES BEYOND 
THE CHUMBUL. 


Movement of the “apace of the Grand Army from the Sind to the Bhettwah. 
Treacherous Conduct of Scindiah. Treaty with Ameer Khan. Return of Lord Hast- 
ings to the Sind. March of the Second Division of the Grand Army towards the Upper 
Chumbul. Its Separation for the Attack of the Pindarries. Resumption of the Pur- 
suit of the Pindarries by the Third Division. By Colonel Philpot’s Detachment. The 
Pindarries force the Kotah Frontier, and are overtaken by the Third Division. Opposed 
in Front, they abandon their Baggage, &c. to the Second Division. Flying to the South- 
ward, they are pursued by the Fifth Division of the Deckan Army, till they cross the 
Upper Chumbul. Cheettoo protected by Jeswunt Rao Bhao. Return of the Third 
Division to the Eastward. Investigation of the Causes of the Escape of the Pindarries. 
Their Escape accounted for. 


HLOWEVER well chosen might be the position of the Marquis of Hast- 
ings’ Head-quarters on the banks of the Sind, for the preservation of the 
advantages already gained by the treaty with Scindiah, it was found ne- 
cessary to relinquish it, on account of a dreadful pestilence which ravaged 
the camp of the Centre Division. 

This destructive disease, since denominated cholera spasmodica, ad- 
vanced from the countries about the head of the bay where it first made 
its appearance, and, almost as soon as the troops began to move, was felt 
on the Jumnah. 

Under the impression that a situation might be found more favourable 
to the health of the army than the banks of the Sind, Lord Hastings, on 
- the 10th of November, directed his march by Terrait, Talgaon, and Seleia, 
to Erich, on the right bank of the Bheitwah, in the neighbourhood of which 
was a comparatively elevated country; but the disorder, so far from abat- 
ing, increased to a degree which rendered all movement most embarrassing. 
_The march of the troops was strewed with the victims of this malady, which 
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latterly attacked the Europeans, though the Natives, from their habit of low . 
diet, appeared most exposed to it. Of the latter, two hundred and up- 
wards are said to have died in one day. This produced so great an alarm 
among the followers, that desertions succeeded, to the amount of several 


thousands. 
sere vs The Head-quarters and Centre Division of the Grand Army occupied 
diah. the ground near Erich from the 20th of November to the end of that month. 


During this time, Lord Hastings received information respecting the secret 
machinations of Scindiah, who thought the British troops were crippled be- 
yond what was really the case. This he considered as a favourable oppor- 
tunity for breaking the treaty recently concluded. The Pindarries being 
at this time attacked in the south of Malwah, he invited them to retire to 
Gwalior by a particular route, engaging to join them as soon as they arrived 
within a certain distance. However the Governor-general might formerly 
have been only suspicious of Scindiah’s sincerity, he could have little doubt 
on this head, on receiving copies of his letters to the Pindarry chiefs—a 
transaction which was corroborated by the Maharajah’s unsatisfactory con- 
duct in other respects. He shewed so little desire to produce the contin- 
gent of five thousand horse, agreeably to the fourth article, that Captain 
Blacker, the officer appointed to superintend that corps, was necessitated, 
under the instructions of the Resident, to commence a levy for Scindiah 
in the neighbourhood of his own capital. The positions allotted to the de- 
tached corps of Scindiah’s army, in pursuance of the sixth article, were 
(Map 1.) Ajemeer, Koomulneir, Bahadoorghur, and Oojein; yet it has been seen, 
that the corps of Ambajee Punt, from the latter place, was met at Saurung- 
poor by Sir John Malcolm's division; and it also occurred, that a party of 
troops marched from Gwalior about the same time for Bhilsah, though it was 
particularly stipulated that there should be no movement of any part of the 
Maharajah’s army. To these facts was added the corroborated information 
of the negotiations carried on by Scindiah with the Nepaul and Seik Go- 
vernments. Though little apprehensions were entertained of the first break- 
ing with the British Government, the activity of the other, in military pre- 
parations, was reasonably calculated to excite a wide and alarming dis- 
trust. 
Treaty with The negotiations with Ameer Khan had at the same time arrived at a 
favourable issue, by the treaty concluded between that chief, through a 
confidential agent, and Mr. Metcalfe, the resident at Delhi; and which “ie 
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ratified by the Governor-general on the 15th of November. It consisted of 
six articles; and provided for the guarantee of the Ameer’s Jaghires to him- 
self and heirs, on the condition that he should disband his army, surrender 
his guns, assist in the destruction of the predatory system, hold the small 
force he was allowed to retain, at the requisition of the British Government, 
and relinquish all connection with other Powers. Yet nothing could be 
effected, supposing even his best intentions, till the near approach of Sir 
David Ochterlony’s division should afford him, by its support, the power of 
executing these engagements. It was, however, well known to the Governor- 
general, that he was pledged to assist Scindiah, should that chief take the 
field. This event was also to be followed by the co-operation of Nana Go- 
vind Rao, ruler of certain territories in Malwah, which had: been ceded to 
the British Government by the treaty of June with the Peishwah. The 
proceedings of Holkur’s Government have been noticed (p. 86); and it was 
now quite impossible to foretell what measures it would ultimately adopt. 
While one party was resolute fot marching to the support of the Peishwah, 
the Regent Mother made overtures, through the Resident at Delhi, for the 
protection of the British Government ;' in consequence of which, the Poli- 
tical Agent at Kotah, on account of his convenient situation, was authorized 


to treat with her. This view of the state of affairs will account for the - 


Governor-general’s anxiety, on learning that the Head-quarters and First 
Division of Sir Thomas Hislop’s army were retiring from the Nerbuddah, 
instead of advancing into Malwah, where the demands of the service ap- 
peared to his Lordship incomparably more important than in the Deckan. 
Such was the state of things when the expulsion of the Pindarries from 
Southern Malwah was effected by the divisions from the Nerbuddah and 
Bundelcund. The flight of the two durrahs was exactly in the direction pre- 
scribed to them by Scindiah; and as this route was left open by the move- 
ment of the First Division to Erich, Lord Hastings hastened his return to 
the Sind, notwithstanding the distressing prevalence of the epidemic. A 
detachment, consisting of the cavalry-brigade under Colonel Philpot, and 
one battalion of Native infantry, had been formed, and separated from the 
Head-quarters, for expeditious movement wherever required, since the 
18th of November. It then marched by Samptur and Ihansee to Burwa- 
Saghur, and there halted from the 24th to the 3d of December. It then 
received orders to march immediately to the Sind, and, should intelligence 
be received there of the flight of the Pindarries towards Gwalior, to cross 
O 
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that river and attack them. The detachment accordingly marched on the 
4th; and on the 7th arrived at Sonari, by the route of Ihansee and Delteah. 
On the Sth it passed the ford, and encamped at Cheemuck, a position com- 
manding the only road between Narwur and Gwalior. Contemporary with 
the order for this movement, were instructions directing Major Cumming 
to march his detachment (p. 55) with all expedition to Teearree; and to 
Brigadier-general Frith to detach half the 2d battalion of the 2d regiment, 
with two field-pieces, to the fords on the Chumbul, at Dholpoor. On the 
od of December the Centre Division was at Labeira, on the 6th at Imroke, 
on the 8th at Bundoor, and on the 10th at the Sonari ford, where it was 
within twenty-eight miles of Gwalior, and considerably nearer than Scin- 
diah’s position to the pass of Narwur. The western Ghat, near the Chum- 
bul, as well as the ford at Dholpoor, were at the same time, by his Lord- 
ship’s pre-arrangement, occupied by the Right Division; and the fords of 
the Jumnah by detachments from the frontier stations. By throwing the 
advanced guard of the Centre Division across the Sonari ford, as has been 
described, and making it move to the left to occupy a position behind a 
small river which runs into the Sind, all communication, by the Narwur 
line, was cut off between the Pindarries and Scindiah, who was unable to 
attack this post without placing himself between two fires. What has been 
premised will be sufficient to shew, that the future operations of the cam- 
paign entirely depended on the movement or quiescence of Scmdiah, on 
whom, consequently, all eyes were turned. This importance attaching to 
his conduct demanded a particular description of the Marquis’s position, by 
which Scindiah was so completely controuled. 

After the conclusion of the treaty with Scindiah, the necessity for the 
presence of the Right Division at Dholpoor appeared no longer pressing. 
Major-general Donkin was accordingly ordered to ascend the left bank of 
the Chumbul, leaving at the ford abovementioned a battalion of Native in- 
fantry, some ordnance and irregular cavalry. The 2d battalion of the 12th 
regiment of Native infantry, two six-pounders, a russalah consisting of one 
hundred and forty of Gardner’s horse, and a considerable party of the 
Dholpoor contingent, were allotted to this service. The head-quarters and 
remainder of the division marched from their position on the 13th of No- 
vember. The route lay by Roopass, Beana, and Hindoon, at which place 
the divisicn arrived on the 20th; and on the 23d at Oodye, within two miles 
of Kooshalghur, where it halted fer instructions from the Head-quarters. _ 
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An agent from Ameer Khan here presented himself with a friendly message 
from his master, who engaged to afford every protection to the communica- 
tion in the rear of the Second Division, which necessarily passed. through 
territory occupied by his posts. This assurance was the more satisfactory, 
as the treaty with the Khan was still unexecuted, and as this division had 
other objects to pursue which obliged it to offer its rear to his position. Its 
presence was earnestly called for on the right bank of the Chumbul, as well 
for the interception of the Pindarries on the Kotah frontier, as to offer to 
Holkur an opportunity of abandoning the warlike faction of his Government, 
should he find it most expedient to retire in that direction. 

Accordingly, Major-general Donkin, having satisfactorily established his 
commissariat depdét at Kooshalghur, continued his march on the 2d of De- 
cember, followed by the 2d battalion of the 12th regiment, which had been 
previously recalled from Dholpoor, and was subsequently replaced by a 
wing of the 2d battalion of the 2d regiment from Agra. On the 5th he 
crossed the Bunnass, near Bhugwuntghur, with a part of his division lightly 
equipped, consisting of the cavalry-brigade, horse-artillery, and four com- 
panies of Native infantry, leaving under the command of Colonel Vanrenen 
the infantry-brigade and foot-artillery. On the 8th, the head-quarters of the 
Second Division reached Dubblanna by forced marches; and halted on the 
9th, in consequence of intelligence from Kotah. At the same time the 
2d battalion of the 12th regiment of Native infantry were ordered to march 
to the Lakeiree pass; while General Donkin, on the 10th, renewing his 
march on information of the movements of the Pindarries, encamped at 
Boondee that day, and on the 11th at Thekerea. Here the division’s head- 
quarters again halted for supplies from the rear, the cattle with Colonel 
Vanrenen’s detachment being unable to move with rapidity. On the 13th, 
however, the whole division crossed the Chumbul at the Gummuck Ghat, 
eight miles below Kotah. On the 14th, the division again separated, and 
the head-quarters and lightly equipped part made a forced march of 
twenty-one miles to Sooltaunpoor, where it was ascertained that the Pin- 
darries, haying attempted to enter Harrowtie by the Oomree pass, close to 
Digdowlie, were repulsed by the Kotah troops. 

It will be recollected that the durrahs of Kurreem Khan and Wassil Ma- 
homud, when retreating before Colonel Adams's division, took the direc- 
tion of Kolarus and Narwur (p. 84.) As the pursuit of them brought the 
troops acting from the southward into immediate co-operation with the 
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Second Division, it becomes necessary to recur to the movements from that 
quarter, in order to render the further detail perspicuous. Major-general 
Marshall, on the 8th of December, marched from Seronge, and arrived by 
the route of Mogulserye, and Shadowra, at Nyaserye, where, on the 12th, 
he separated his division into two parts. The first lightly equipped, under 
his immediate orders, consisted of the whole of the cavalry, three battalions 
of infantry, and six guns, besides the galloper-brigade; leaving under Co- 
lonel Price, the 2d battalion of the 28th regiment of Native infantry, the 
remainder of the artillery, the moveable hospital, stores and heavy baggage. 
The Major-general continued his route in the direction of Kolarus, the pre- 
vious information of the movements of the Pindarries giving reason to sup- 
pose them on the northern road; but after crossing the Sind, it turned to- 
wards Bijrawun, satisfactory intelligence having been received that they 
had passed to the westward. 

This will be understood by a reference to the march of Colonel Philpot’s 
detachment to Cheemuck, where it anticipated the arrival of the Pindarries 
moving towards Gwalior. They had already reached Narwur with that in- 
tent. Here, finding their further progress obstructed, they turned, on the 
6th of December, south-west, into the district of Thurye; and on this infor- 
mation Colonel Philpot marched on the 9th through the hills to Magrone. 
Finding here that he was far in the rear of the enemy, more closely pursued 
by other detachments, he returned by Mustoora to Cheemuck, where he 
arrived on the 14th. The Pindarries finding themselves thus pressed from 
three quarters by British troops, preferred encountering those of Kotah. _ 
On the 8th, the united durrahs of Kurreem and Wassil Mahomud marched 
from Pooree. On the 9th they were at Beetulghur, where they were desir- 
ous of depositing their families, on account of the difficulties attending their 
flight. Failing in this object, and not effecting their passage of the hills 
west of Pooree and north of Shahabad, which were guarded by the Kotah 
troops, they fell back to the Neem Ghat on the Koorah river; and follow- 
ing the skirts of the hills, attacked the Ghat at Laddanah, near Seersee, on 
the 12th. They succeeded in forcing it that evening, after long opposition 
from four hundred of the Kotah troops, and encamped the next day at 
Bechola, or Beechee Tal, to let their baggage and rear rejoin them from the 
bottom of the Ghat. In this situation they were heard of, by General Mar- 
shall, at Bijrawun, about twenty-two miles distant. He marched at twelve 
o’clock on the night of the 13th; but owing to the bad road, did not arrive 
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at the foot of the Ghat till two o'clock the afternoon following. The Pin- 
darries were at this time still at Beechee Tal; but soon after, receiving in- 
formation of the approach of the British troops, they moved off with their 
families and baggage, leaving a body of a thousand horse to cover their 
rear. General Marshall's cavalry immediately mounted the Ghat, preceded 
by an advance-guard of infantry, and followed by the Ist battalion of the 
14th regiment dragging up the galloper-guns, the remaining infantry and 
guns being left in the rear. As soon as the cavalry got sight of the Pin- 
darry rear-guard, Colonel Newberry, commanding them, pushed on in ad- 
vance of the infantry to the attack, and succeeded in destroying about forty 
or fifty of them. The remainder escaped, by dispersing in all directions. 
The cavalry returned to Beechee Tal, after a pursuit of ten miles, and 
rejoined the division, having lost ten men killed and wounded, and twenty- 
six horses. On the 16th, General Marshall continued the pursuit to Keel- 
warra, a distance of nineteen miles, which he found strewed with baggage 
that had been abandoned, with a brass gun. On the following day he 
atrived at the Parbuttee, on the road to Barra, to which place the cavalry 
had been sent in advance to capture some thousand head of Brinjarrie 
cattle. The division reassembled here on the 18th, with the exception of 
the detachment left at Nyaserye. 

It will be recollected, that the Head-quarters of the Right Division, com- 
manded by Major-general Donkin, were at Sooltaunpoor on the 14th. On 
the following morning, the light brigade moved on to Kullana, on the Sind. 
Intelligence was there received of General Marshall’s attack of the Pindar- 
ries, on the previous day, at Beechee Tal; and on the night of the 16th, it 
was satisfactorily ascertained that the pursuit had driven Kurreem Khan's 
durrah into their vicinity. Accordingly, on the 17th, early in the morning, 
the light-brigade was in motion, and came up with their baggage and 
bazars before day-light. The few Pindarries guarding them fled, and the 
family of Kurreem Khan remained prisoners. Refuge had been demanded 
for them in a neighbouring fort; which being refused, they were on their 
return to the durrah, accompanied by an elephant and some articles of 
regalia. Thirty-two camels, laden, were also brought in by Colonel Gard- 
ner, from another party of three or four hundred, whom he had been 
sent, on the same morning, to attack with the frontier horse. At this time 
the division was distributed in the following manner :—the head-quarters, 
cavalry-brigade, horse-artillery, and four companies of Native infantry, at 
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Mungrol; one battalion, with four pieces of artillery, at Pattun, on the 
Chumbul ; another battalion, with two guns, at the Lakeiree pass; and the 
remainder of the infantry and artillery, with the camp equipage, commis- 
sarlat depot, and heavy baggage, at Kullana. 

The Pindarries, having found all access to the Chumbul opposed by 
these and previous dispositions, had turned short to the southward from 
Bamoleah, on the night of the 16th, when pressed by General Marshall. 
They directed their course between the Sind and Parbuttee rivers, upon 
Sherghur and Gogul Chuppra, abandoning to their pursuers, as has been 
seen, every thing likely to hamper their flight. But in this direction they 
were destined again to fall in with enemies; for Colonel Adams arrived on 
the 15th at Gogul Chuppra, by the route of Meergwass, from Munnohur 
Thannah, where it will be recollected he was encamped on the 8th (p. 84), 
and which he left on the 13th. Onthe 17th, in the forenoon, he detached 
his cavalry from Jeelwarra on the Parnuddee. Major Clarke, commanding 
this body, made a march of thirty miles, the same day, up the right bank 
of that river, in pursuit of the Pindarries.’ At Oothara he found that a 
party of his irregulars, who here rejoined him, had been hanging on the 
rear of the two durrahs, without being able to make any impression, and 
that they had fled by the way of P’hool Burroad. But want of provisions, 
and the fatigue of the detachment, induced the Major to halt a few hours; 
after which the pursuit was continued. The favour evidently shewn, by the 
subjects of Kotah, to the enemy, prevented afterwards his getting satisfac- 
tory information concerning them. His subsequent pursuit, therefore, con- 
sisted of a continual change of direction, under great distress for provisions, 
till he was rejoined, on the 19th, by his supplies and equipage, near Bur- 
road. From thence he marched again on the following morning, in search 
of a body of the enemy said to be at Peepleea, about twelve miles in a 
westerly direction, and succeeded in dispersing them and destroying a few, 
fifteen being found dead. The principal effect of this movement was to 
hurry still more the flight of the durrahs to Rajghur-Pattun, where they 
arrived, greatly dispirited and disunited, on the 2Ist. On the same day, 
Major Clarke’s detachment likewise rejoined its head-quarters. In the 
mean while, Colonel Adams prosecuted his march according to the infor- 


mation he received. This had carried him, in the first instance, north, by 


Luckerakeirry to Katrow, on the Parbuttee; but subsequently learning the 
direction of the Pindarries, in their fli¢ht from Barra, he arrived on the 22d 
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at Eklara, by the route of Moraseed and the Barouda Ghat; having been 
greatly impeded in his progress by the heavy rains which had lately fallen. 
This inclemency of the weather obliged him to halt on the 23d. Learning 
that evening, that a body of the enemy had just descended the Tara Ghat, 
near to which they had for some days been concealed by the subjects of 
Kotah, and from which asylum they were forced by the movement of a 
party of the Bhopal horse on their flank, he immediately detached the 
Ist Rohillah cavalry, commanded by Captain Roberts, to overtake them. 
This service he performed in a very creditable manner. After a march of 
nearly fifty miles, coming up with about four hundred of the enemy near 
Chubar, he pursued them, during two hours, through rocks and jungles. 
The loss of the Rohillahs amounted to five men and nine horses, while only 
sixty or seventy of the enemy were supposed to have escaped. These 
were probably the same party which had been attacked, on the morning of 
the 17th, by Gardner's horse from General Donkin’s division. The two 
durrahs continued their flight towards Augur. Learning near that place, 
that Holkur’s army had been defeated, and was retreating towards Hin- 
glaisghur, as will be related hereafter, they turned back towards Chupper- 
guttah, on the Oornuddy, seven miles west of Soosneir. Here they halted 
for some time, in consequence of interruptions, but subsequently resumed 
their march by a detour, which brought them, on the 27th, to Gungraur. 
From thence they crossed the Chumbul, to join the remains of Holkur’'s 
army. At the same time, Colonel Adams was marching by Seirhoo Goo- 
gurnee and Kotra on Soosneir, where he arrived on the Ist of January, 
having experienced continued obstructions from the inclemency of the 
weather. He halted here on the 2d and 3d, and continued his march by 
Oodeipoor to Gungraur. There he was obliged to halt, from the 6th, in 
expectation of commissariat supplies, which were on the route from his 
rear division, escorted by a detachment under Major Logie. Here it will be 
proper to leave this force, which consisted of one thousand two hundred and 
fifty regular and irregular cavalry, one thousand four hundred and ninety 
regular Native infantry, and six pieces of ordnance, of which two were 
twelve-pounders, two six-pounders, and two five-and-a-half-inch howitzers. 

It is time to notice the movements of Cheettoo Pindarry, who exhibited 
great sagacity in conducting the retreat of his durrah, said to amount to 
eight thousand men, without suffering diminution from the forces in pursuit 
of him. Having thrown himself in the rear of Holkur’s army (p. 86), which 
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a portion of his Pindarries joined, he subsisted for some time, in security, 
in the country about the Chumbul, till the advance of his enemies obliged 
him to cross that river. For some days previous to the 20th he was 
encamped at Singollee, about twenty-five miles south-west of Kotah; 
when, by invitation from Jeswunt Rao Bhao, he proceeded to Jawud, having 
previously sent his baggage and families to the jungles about Koomulneir. 
General Donkin, on hearing that Cheettoo had crossed the Chumbul, ordered 
Lieutenant-colonel Kelly, with five companies of Native infantry from Pat- 
tun, to occupy the Boondee pass, and then proceeded with the cavalry of 
the Second Division and Colonel Vanrenen’s detachment to the Gynta Ghat. 
There he halted till the 28th, when having learned Cheettoo’s movement to 
Jawud, he recalled the detachment from the Boondee pass. 

General Marshall, after his attack of the Pindarries, had been recalled 
to his former position in Southern Malwah, by orders from Lord Hastings, 
and countermarched from Barra as he was preparing for a further pursuit 
of the enemy. This had now become unnecessary, as they had fled to- 
wards Colonel Adams's line of operations, and he had got into General 
Donkin’s line. On the 21st he was at Keelwarra, where he received orders 
to detach his horse-artillery, the 4th regiment of Native cavalry, four rus- 
salahs of Rohillah cavalry, one battalion of Native infantry, and a company 
of pioneers, to join Major-general Brown, at a point to be assigned by that 
officer, whose operations will be described hereafter. He wasalso directed 
to place the Ist battalion of the 7th regiment, the Ist battalion of the 26th 
regiment, two twelve-pounders, two five-and-a-half-inch howitzers, and six 
six-pounders, under Brigadier-general Watson, with instructions to repair to 
the Centre Division of the Grand Army. With the remainder of the divi- 
sion, General Marshall retraced his march to Beirseah ; and Brigadier-ge- 
neral Watson proceeded to the Centre Division by the route of Budderwass 
and Kolarus. | 

After seeing the manner in which the Pindarries escaped from so many 
corps, employed in driving them to the confines of Malwah and Rajah- 
pootana, it is important to investigate the causes of their having suffered 
so little loss from their pursuers. Their retreat from the Nerbuddah was 
commenced too soon, maintained with too much diligence, and conducted 
too decidedly, to leave any probability of their being overtaken at the com- 
mencement of the campaign against them. But the ease was altered with 
respect to the joint durrahs of Kurreem Khan and Wassi) Mahomud, when. 
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they took the road to Narwur on the strength of Scindiah’s invitation ; 
while Cheettoo, who always exhibited more marks of sagacity than any 
of the other Pindarry Chiefs, adopted decidedly, from the first, -a north- 
westerly course, which obviated all possibility of his being intercepted. 
His character appears likewise, in other respects, tohave been comparatively 
superior ; for when Sir John Malcolm came to take possession of some of the 
places which had been under his rule, he found all the indications of a 
regular government, as far as such a state of things could exist in Malwah,. 
The halt of the Third Bengal Division at Seronge, the subsequent slowness 
of its movement, and of that of the Fifth Deckan Division, with guns drawn 
by bullocks along bad roads, enabled Wassil Mahomud’s and Kurreem Khan's 
durrahs to escape from Narwur with impunity, across the heads of both 
columns. The difficulties of movement with ordnance were still further 
increased by the rains, which prevailed with great violence from the middle 
of December. Here the question suggests itself, how came these divisions 
to hamper themselves with a description of arm so little adapted to the 
pursuit of Pindarries? To this it must be answered, in candour to the 
commanding officers concerned, that they had sufficient cause at the open- 
ing of the campaign to anticipate the possibility, if not probability, of finding 
themselves suddenly opposed by a formidable Mahratta corps, or by united 
corps of Mahrattas and Pindarries. In such a case, which was not over- 
looked by the highest authorities, and was referred to in their instructions, 
the absence of artillery might have exposed them to a serious check, which 
very few officers, after long service, will voluntarily hazard. Sir John Mal- 
colm marched the lightest of all the divisions from the southward, having 
never with his head-quarters, when engaged in the pursuit, any troops be- 
sides cavalry, light infantry, and galloper-guns. In the course of his con- 
sequent rapid movement, which certainly gave Cheettoo no time to rest 
till he crossed the Seeprah, Sir John found himself, on one occasion, 
unexpectedly in presence of a corps of infantry and thirty guns, which, 
however, he was enabled to overawe; though he was latterly checked in 
his pursuit of Cheettoo by Holkur’s army. It is not meant to be concluded 
from this statement, that even with the whole of his division the same con- 
sequence must not have ensued; but that, such events having occurred, 
there was ample possibility for the other divisions on his right to find them- 
selves in situations more inextricable. This reasoning will not apply with 
equal force to the march of the divisions from Nyaserye and Munnohur _ 
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Thannah. There was little or no reason to suppose that any Power would 
oppose itself between the Pindarries and their pursuers, after their flight 
from Narwur. Thus, with the advanced party, any ordnance besides gal- 
loper-guns must be considered as superfluous. Even these it would have 
been proper to leave behind, on approaching the enemy; for, since Pin- 
darries have been first attacked, never has a gun been brought to bear 
upon them. A couple of pieces, with a few men, whether horse or foot, 
who may be too much jaded, after a long march, for the exertion of attack, 
will afford excellent protection for such provisions and followers as may 
be inthe rear, and be required to halt during the pursuit. This was precisely 
the case in the instance of Major Lushington’s attack of the Pindarries at 
Cowah, on the 26th of December 1816, with the 4th regiment of Madras 
cavalry. After a forced march of fifty-three miles in fourteen hours, he 
dropped his guns with the jaded horses; or he could never have crowned 
so admirable an exertion with the success of that day. When Colonel 
Adams sent forward his cavalry alone onthe occasions which have been 
related, as much success attended that measure, as the distance of the 
head-quarters of the division permitted. This remoteness was indeed a 
great disadvantage. The impossibility, on that account, of keeping the 
parties supplied, always checked their progress, and enabled the enemy, 
even when most pressed, to countermarch in the front of their pursuers. 
huey Beeape: While examining the conduct of the divisions which followed the Pin- 
darries through Maiwah, the wretched state of the cattle which carried 
their supplies must not be overlooked. These were a continual clog on 
rapid movements, particularly after the setting-in of the rains; and obliged 
the head-quarters of every division to halt occasionally for their arrival from 
therear. If any question arise out of this hindrance, it must be referred to 
the system of their commissariat, and to whatever difficulties might he 
experienced in deriving supplies from the country and establishing a free 
bazar, which high rates, with good management, seldom fail to invite. 
An army is, in most situations, more or less controuled in its movements 
by a necessary attention to its provisions; but it may be considered as 
undoubted, that wherever the system of issuing from the public store to 
the private followers of an Indian field force shall prevail, that force will 
be inevitably shackled by its department of supply. The Second Bengal 
Division appears to have been equally held back by its bullocks. When- 
ever it attempted to move rapidly, it was obliged to make a subsequent 
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halt for the approach of the supplies, and thus to forego whatever advan- 
tage was proposed to be secured by a forced march. Yet, by judicious 
positions on both banks of the Chumbul, in a country of passes, it pre- 
vented a single Pindarry from crossing that river below Kotah. The part 
of it with Major-general Donkin was also well composed for an impression 
on the enemy in a direct pursuit. But no part of them, except Kurreem 
Khan's baggage-guard, ever appeared; and their main body was then too 
near the other divisions to justify a pursuit, to the abandonment of other 
objects of importance. 

It was represented from both General Marshall’s and Colonel Adams's 
divisions, that the escape of the Pindarries was favoured by the subjects of 
Kotah. These were possibly actuated by their fears of future visitation, 
should they aid the British troops with information. In some cases they 
even shut their gates, and refused to sell to them any provisions. If under 
all the circumstances which have been described, the Pindarries escaped 
with the loss of their baggage only, it may not bea matter of much surprise. 
It will indeed ever be impossible for a regular force, whose movements are 
euided by rules, to overtake a mounted enemy, who voluntarily abandon their 
followers, and every impediment to flight. They are even regardless of that 
principle of association which, on ordinary occasions, obtains among them. 
Much, however, was gained by forcing them to throw away their valuables, 
and disperse. Thus the inhabitants of the country, now convinced of the 
ruin of their cause, relinquished their fears, and shewed a disposition to re- 
taliate, by plundering in their turn. 

The hardy horses on which the Pindarries were mounted, were admira- 
bly calculated for the two most important manceuvres which they had occa- 
sion to perform. One was a rapid passage through a country, to the point 
to be plundered, so as to anticipate any intelligence of their approach ; and 
the other by as expeditious a return, to escape the chastisement of their 
atrocious aggressions. Their most valuable articles they carried with them 
on the horses they rode. But even of these articles they were prepared to 
disencumber themselves, when their further preservation was likely to en- 
danger their safety. Last of all they would abandon even their horses, when 
local circumstances rendered their escape on foot necessary or most practica- 
ble. But such an exigency seldom occurred, as their cattle were habituated 
to travel by the most rugged paths, and consequently, in the worst ground, 
would have the greatest advantage over their pursuers. It may be deemed . 
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surprising that the Pindarries, or a large portion of them, did not turn to 
the southward, from the first. Let it, however, be recollected, that though 
they had distressed the inhabitants of the British districts which they enter- 
ed, they had themselves suffered severely during the last excursion, before 
they regained their own stations. Many of them were killed, many lost their 
horses, and but few returned with any booty. They had therefore reason 
to suppose, that in consequence of the experience gained, still more efficient 
precautions would be adopted for their interception. This reasoning, add- 
ed to their expectation of a Mahratta combination in their favour, will be 
sufficient to account for the line of conduct they pursued. One party of 
Pindarries did, however, separate themselves from the principal hordes, 
and passed between all the corps in the field, to the Toombudra, as will be 
more particularly described hereafter. 


CHAPTER VII. 


RUPTURE ON THE PART OF THE BHOOSLANH. 


Suspicious Conduct of the Rajah. Precautionary Measures of the Resident. Occupation 
of the Seetabuldee Hills by the British Brigade. Commencement of Hostilities by the 
Rajah’s Troops. They gain Possession of the lesser Hill. Their Cavalry defeated 
and their Infantry repulsed at all Points. Reflections on this Defence. Comparison 
of the Actions at Poonah and Nagpoor. Considerations respecting Civil Residents. 
Arrival of Lieutenant-colonel Gahan’s Detachment. Hostile Indications in various 
Parts of the Nagpoor Country. Force on the Nerbuddah concentrated at Hoossingabad. 
Brigadier-general Hardyman’s March to Jubbulpoor. Defeat of the Enemy there. 


Iris proper, from a regard to the order of time, here to suspend the rela- 
tion of affairs in Malwah, and to return to events in the Deckan, the most 
considerable of which occurred at Nagpoor. These have been slightly 
noticed, in accounting for certain movements which were necessarily men- 
tioned in the course of the preceding narrative. -They will now be de- 
scribed with the minuteness which their importance deserves. 

Throughout the early part of November, the intercourse with the Rajah 
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of Nagpoor still continued on terms the most friendly, though frequent 3+ 


reports were conveyed to the Resident* of the sinister designs which he 
entertained, and of his secret correspondence with Scindiah and the Peish- 
wah. He was stated, on the most respectable authority, to have the inten- 
tion of sending off his treasures to the fortress of Chanda, and of repairing 
thither himself, under the pretence of a visit of religious ceremony. At the 
same time, none of his troops were sent forward to their advanced posi- 
tions, as had been stipulated; and Captain Bayley, who was placed in im- 
mediate superintendance,of the auxiliary contingent, was scarcely per- 
mitted to look at the corps assembled under that name. A force of about 
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eight thousand horse, and as many foot, was already near the capital; and 
an active additional levy of troops, for the Rajah’s service, was carried on, 
even in Malwah. Those already raised were held in readiness for imme- 
diate action; and it was reported that the principal officers had been 
recommended to send away their families to distant places of more security. 
During this state of things, an extraordinary coincidence in the information 
received at Nagpoor, by the Resident, and at Hurdah, by Sir John Mal- 
colm, could not fail to attract attention. Even so early as September, 
Mr. Jenkins received intelligence that agents on the part of Cheettoo Pin- 
darry had been admitted to the Rajah’s presence, and sent back, with an 
honorary dress, as a present to their master, inviting also his junction with 
the Nagpoor troops, for the destruction cf the British force. At Hurdah it 
was ascertained, in the beginning of November, that these agents had passed 
through that place, on their return to Cheettoo, in the middle of October, 
and had confidentially declared, to an individual there, their own errand and 
the objects of the Rajah. 

So little satisfaction was gained by any expostulation on the part of the 
Resident, that it became necessary for him to adopt his own measures im- - 
mediately, for the security of the British interests at Nagpoor. The first of 
these was to recall Lieutenant-colonel Scot's detachment from the vicinity 
of Ramteak (p. 50.) This force was altogether very inconsiderable ; but 
no other was immediately available, and its situation was contemplated with 
great anxiety. On the 14th of November, intelligence arrived of the Peish- 
wah’s attack of the brigade at Poonah on the 5th. As this event corrobo- 
rated all the unfavourable appearances in the Rajah’s conduct, a requisition 
was sent to Captain Hare, at Beitool, (p. 50,) for the immediate countermarch 
of the Russell brigade, to Nagpoor. Lieutenant-colonel Gahan’s detachment 
was also called on to advance from the vicinity of Hoossingabad (p. 80.) The 
requisition to Captain Hare was countermanded on the following day, in 
consideration of the expected advance of Lieutenant-colonel Gahan; and 
would indeed have been fruitless, as the Russell brigade was already near 
the Nerbuddah. But the order for the Lieutenant-colonel’s advance was 
repeated, on the 20th, in more pressing terms, 6n account of the encreasing 
danger at the capital. By an uncommon coincidence, the treaty at Gwa- 


. hor had been concluded on the same day that the rupture took place at 


Poonah, and the information of both events was received on the same day, 
the 14th, at Nagpoor. The Resident was thus enabled, at the durbans- 
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to discuss both occurrences, with reference to each other; and to draw 
from them, arguments suited to the discouragement of the hostile intentions 
supposed to be entertained. The Rajah’s expressions were still friendly and 
conciliatory; but insufficient to lull the Resident's suspicions, which were 
further strengthened by his subsequent conduct in opposition to the most 
pressing remonstrances. A khillaat* arrived from the Peishwah, which 
had been dispatched shortly after the Treaty of Poonah, with the cogni- 
zance of the Resident there. But as the relations between the contract- 
ing parties had changed, while it was on the road, from peaceful to hostile, 
Mr. Jenkins protested against its reception by the Rajah, as inconsistent 
with his alliance with the British Government. The other disregarded 
these representations. Having first received the /hillaat in public durbar 
with the usual forms, he proceeded, on the 24th, to his principal camp on 
the west side of the town. There he was received with uncommon demon- 
strations of pomp, and with every ceremony indicative of his having re- 
ceived the dignity of Serraputtee, or General in Chief of the Armies of the 
Mahratta Empire. 

If any shadow of doubt remained on the Resident’s mind, respecting 
the Rajah’s intention to imitate the Peishwah’s example, it arose from a 
consideration of his pusillanimous character. The greatest degree of vigi- 
lance was, however, maintained at the Residency, owing to the universal 
opinion among all classes in Nagpoor, that the British lines would be im- 
mediately attacked. Accordingly, on the following day, the brigade under 
Lieutenant-colonel Hopeton Scot’s command, moved from its lines to the 
Residency, and took possession of the double hill of Seetabuldee, which 
formed a strong and convenient post. This measure had been delayed as 
long as possible, and luckily was delayed no longer, supposing it more 
judicious than to remain in the cantonment; fora party of Arabs evinced 
an intention of seizing the same position at the very moment they were 
anticipated by the British troops. Yet, such was the duplicity of the 
Rajah, that even amidst these occurrences he pretended a desire of main- 
taining terms of amity with the British, and, to concert the best means for 
that purpose, desired the attendance of the Resident's Moonshee. The 
latest communication from Mr. Jenkins to the Rajah, conveyed an account 
of the Peishwah’s expulsion from Poonah on the 17th, and was made on 
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the morning of the 25th, to which was returned a friendly and congratu- 
latory reply. As a last measure of precaution, and which could be no 
longer delayed, expresses were sent off to General Doveton’s division, 
urging the most expeditious movement towards Nagpoor for the succour 
of the brigade. The hill of Seetabuldee, standing close to the Residency, 
which it divides from the city of Nagpoor, consists of two eminences, dis- 
tant from each other three hundred yards, and connected by a low and 
narrow ridge. The soil of which the hill is composed is much mixed with 
rocks, so as to render extremely difficult, if not fruitless, any hasty at- 
tempt to entrench its summits. Fronting the city, which is distant about 
a mile, and separated from Seetabuldee by an intervening tank called the 
Jumma Taulao, the eminence has least elevation on the left. Being, how- 
ever, within musquet range, its occupation was evidently necessary to 
the maintenance of the new position, particularly as on that side the sub- 
urbs of the city approached close to the base of the smaller hill. The Ist 
battalion of the 24th regiment of Native Infantry was therefore placed 
in possession of it, and the remainder of the infantry and guns occupied 
the principal eminence of Seetabuldee. The cavalry were in the rear of 
the Residency, which, on that side, was open to the plain. 

In front, and on both flanks of the British position, extended a village 
of mud huts, which adjoined the foot of the hill, and gave cover to the 
enemy, who were noticed, throughout the 26th, to be gradually collecting. 
This movement, connected with the arrival of five guns, left no room to 
doubt that immediate hostilities were intended. As night approached, Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Scot adopted suitable measures of precaution.. He was en- 
gaged in distributing sentries opposite the quarter occupied in force by the 
Arabs, when they opened a fire of musquetry on his small party, who for- 
bore returning it, while attempts were made to convince the enemy that no 
molestation was intended. These endeavours having been disregarded, 
the party gave their fire, and retreated to the top of the hill, under a dis- 
charge of musquetry from the village. This was the signal for the attack to 
commence against the other side of the hill, and a severe fire was main- 
tained on both sides through the whole of the night. The enemy, who had 
been, during the day, engaged in bringing forward some guns with their 
infantry, completed their arrangements in the course of the night; and the 
day-light of the morning of the 27th exhibited to the British troops occu- 
pying an insulated position, enemies and batteries opposed to them in every 
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direction, to the estimated amount of eighteen thousand men and thirty- 
six guns. | 

The Ist battalion of the 24th regiment of Native infantry having suf- 
fered greatly during the night, were reinforced by a party from the Ist 
battalion of the 20th regiment. Yet, at five o'clock in the morning, they 
were found to be so much reduced by casualties and fatigue, that Colonel 
Scot deemed his force insufficient to maintain the whole of the lesser emi- 
nence. He therefore withdrew the remains of the Ist battalion of the 
24th regiment of Native infantry, relieving them by the Resident's escort, 
commanded by Captain Lloyd. These were ordered to confine their posi- 
tion to the immediate summit, which had been strengthened by a breast- 
work of bags of grain. This posture of affairs continued till nine o’clock, 
when the enemy made a desperate charge, in powerful force, up the face 
of the lesser height, and carried it. All that had been anticipated trom 
their occupation of this part of the position immediately ensued. The bri- 
gade had now but little superiority of ground to compensate for their dis- 
parity of numbers. Consequently, their loss of men and officers rapidly 
increased. The enemy, encouraged by success, gave fresh ardour to their 
attacks, closed in from all directions, and threatened to enter the Resi- 
dency, in rear of the British position, which contained the wives and 
families of both officers and men of the brigade. 

At this crisis, Captain Fitzgerald, commanding the three troops of Ben- 
gal cavalry, reinforced by the detail of the Madras cavalry, forming part 
of the Resident’s escort, discerned, with admirable sagacity, the impor- 
tance of a daring effort in the plain, which might repel the presumption 
with which the enemy contemplated the posture of affairs. With his small 
but compact body, in opposition to the most express injunctions, (devoted 
and generous disobedience !) he made a decided charge against their princi- 
pal mass of horse, who, unable to resist so much impetuosity, broke in all 
directions, and abandoned a small battery by which they had been sup- 
ported. This, likewise, was attacked with equal success ; the infantry at- 
tached to it being cut to pieces, and the guns immediately turned against 
the flying enemy; after which they were brought into the Residency in 
triumph.* This exploit was witnessed by the troops on Seetabuldee, with 
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those sentiments which may be easily imagined as resulting from a consi- 
deration of its brilliancy, connected with a conviction of their own danger- 
ous situation. It induced the immediate resolution of recovering the lost 
height by a combined attack of the cavalry and infantry. The execution 
was, at first, delayed in expectation of the return of the cavalry, till a tum- 
bril in possession of the enemy at the point to be possessed, blew up; when 
a simultaneous sentiment in favour of an instant attack so forcibly operated, 
that the commanding officer could with difficulty prevent the principal posi- 
tion from being abandoned. Where such ardour existed, the result which 
followed might be easily anticipated. The enemy were driven from the 
lesser eminence, and their battery taken: nor here did the movement cease. 
The victors followed their success into the Arab village, and captured in 
the plain two guns, which were immediately spiked. The enemy, how- 
ever, soon became sensible of their recent misconduct, and evinced an in- 
tention of retrieving their loss, by reassembling in force at the foot of the 
hill. A well-timed charge, of a troop of cavalry, led by Cornet Smith 
round the base of the hill, took them unexpectedly in flank, and termi- 
nated their hopes of success. The fire henceforth slackened, and at twelve 
o’clock at noon had entirely ceased. No confident statement has been made 
of the enemy's loss, though it has been senerally estimated at three hun- 
dred. That on the British side amounted to three hundred and sixy-seven*, 
including fifteen European commissioned officers; and exceeded one-fourth 
of the number of fighting men under arms. | 

The good conduct of the troops on this occasion requires no comment, 
and the dispositions made for the defence of the British interests at Nag- 
poor, appear to have been judicious. There were probably good reasons 
for withdrawing the Ist battalion of the 24th régiment of Native infantry, 
on the morning of the 27th, from the smaller height, and for expecting 
that the escort, with a trifling reinforcement, would be sufficient to main- 
tain possession of its summit. Of the justness of this supposition there 
could be no doubt, had the breastwork been respectable enough not to be 
easily surmounted; or had it possessed a small ditch in its front, which 





says General Lloyd, “ at Silistria in Turkey, two squadrons attack a column.or mass of above 

ae thousand Turks in this manner, whom they defeated and dispersed in less than three 
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might have exposed the enemy to the fire of the musquetry from behind 
the grain-bags. In the attack of such a position, what the assailants suffer 
will be during the approach ; which, if the charge be rapid, will be incon- 
siderable, and this being scarcely seen by them, they will not be deterred. 
Arrived at this breastwork, they are as much covered by it as those within, 
unless indeed it have flanking parts; and if it be easily surmountable, 
there appears no reason to expect that it will not be attempted, and with 
suecess. Even a despicable ditch will oblige the assailants to remain for 
some time sufficiently distant from the breastwork, to be exposed toa 
severe fire. During this delay they will contemplate their loss and dan- 
ger, and be most probably induced to relinquish the attempt, however 
practicable. 

If such a position be attacked on all sides, and there be no more troops 
for its defence than are sufficient to man the breastwork, it is evident that 
no part can be held in reserve. But were the case otherwise, perhaps the 
best employment of that reserve would be to sally out and take the enemy 
in flank by a circuit of the position, if the nature of the ground permit 
this movemerit. The result can scarcely be doubted; and the issue of a 
similar operation is happily illustrated in the success-of Cornet Smith's 
charge round the base of the hill. This part of the action has demanded a 
fuller consideration, as it was evidently the crisis of the defence. 

Though some circumstances respecting the situation of the British bri- 
gades at Poonah and Nagpoor make them proper subjects for a parallel, yet 
there were several, and these striking dissimilarities. Colonel Burr's force 
was double the strength of Colonel Scot’s, and possessed a corps of Europeans; 
while to Colonel Scot’s asmall body of cavalry was attached. - Colonel Burr 
advanced into the plain, while Colonel Scot’s paucity of numbers confined him 
to a strong position. The action at Kirkee was from its nature necessarily 
terminated in a short time; while that at Seetabuldee continued during 
eighteen hours, till both nature and hope exhausted, obliged the assailants 
to relinquish further attack. The enemy’s force appears, on both occasions, 
to have been nearly equal; but at Poonah their horse were brought more into 
action. On the British side, the Civil functions of the Resident were, on both 
occasions, temporarily suspended ; and they were obliged to join the troops 
under arms for personal safety. The situation of a Resident at Indian 
Courts is dissimilar to that of a resident Ambassador in Europe, and can- 
not be described by any comparison with the diplomatic department at 
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home. Such is the controul which the power of the British Government 
enables them to exercise, that they would more resemble a Roman Pro- 
consul, were the military character annexed to their situation. Yet though 


they cannot take the command of troops, without a military commission, 
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they exercise judgment on military measures. A reader unacquainted 
with Indian affairs, will have seen, probably not without considerable 
surprise, in the relation of the rupture at Poonah, that the Resident called 
on the commanding officer to quit his position, and to attack the enemy, 
prepared for action, in theirs. If there be such a thing as a question purely 
military, it must be such an one as this. However, therefore, the com- 
manding officer’s obedience or disobedience to such a requisition might 
affect his subsequent employment by the Government, he would probably 
feel confident in the opinion of a court-martial, on his asserting the exercise 
of his own judgment on a field of battle, with due deference to his own 
commission, after the Resident had been obliged to fly from the violence 
of the Power to whom he was accredited. 

It may be presumed that difficulties have been experienced in describing 
an exact line of demarcation for the authority of a Resident; and that it 
has been regulated by circumstances and occasional decisions on particular 
points of reference. The present state of things has gradually arisen from 
the employment of Civil officers in the capacity of Residents; and the as- 
sertion may be safely ventured, that no Military Resident has ever inter- 
fered so much as Civilians* with the exercise of the military command, 
Whence, it may be demanded, ‘should this arise? From the silent opera- 
tion of a habit of deference, among soldiers, to a higher military commission 
—from a respect for their profession, which considers as indecent the de- 
gradation of an officer of rank—or from a conviction of the necessity of 


ee 


* If an attempt were made to discover a similar occurrene 
exercised by political Residents in India, 
in Spain. The commanding officer’s o 


e in Europe to the ordinary power 
it would be in the instance of Sir John Moore’s campaign 
pinion was at variance with that of the diplomatic agent 
with the Central Junta, and public injury naturally followed; but from any subsequent conduct 
of the Government generally known, it does not appear that any advantage was éxpected from 
trammelling the judgment of the commanding officer, or that the latter has been blamed for assert- 
ing and acting on his own opinion. This instance will not however form an exact parallel with 
that noticed in the text, were even the interference with the military commission equally strong; 


for as Great Britain was at war not with Spain, but Jor her, Mr. Frere’s powers were in their 
full vigour at the time in question. 
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military experience in judging of military matters. It may be argued on 
this subject, that as the practice remains unaltered, under a Governor-general 
possessing the high military commission of a General and Commander-in- 
Chief, and who has all his life evinced an ardent love of his profession, this 
circumstance must be received as favourable to its existence, and demon- 
strative of its expediency. Under perfect ignorance of his Lordship’s 
opinion on this subject, it can only be said, that, probably, a re- 
ference has never been distinctly made by the commanding officer of a 
subsidiary force, or that the subject has never been obtruded for decision 
by an opposition on one side, equal to the encroachment on the other. 
Lord Hastings, on his arrival in India, found the three Residencies in the 
Deckan filled by Civil gentlemen of acknowledged talents. This cireum- 
stance considerably recommended, however indirectly, whatever might 
favourably affect their situations; and the late transactions of the campaign 
have shewn them to possess all the personal qualities necessary in the 
situations of danger to which they have been exposed. But these transac- 
tions afford no contradictions to the general experience, that however all 
men of education may be considered as equally brave, self-possession de- 
pends principally on habit. Political courage has a special character of its 
own; and so has that quality of the mind which will enable the possessor 
to contemplate with firmness the nearest approach to certain dissolution, 
unaccompanied by violence, noise, and conflict; but where circumstances 
so opposite to those of Civil life are brought before the already-occupied and 
unaccustomed mind, there will be no cause for surprise, if, confused and 
overpowered, it shrink from the trial. In the two present instances, a 
previous intimacy with scenes of assault was familiar to the individuals in 
question, and during the last Mahratta war they had acquired much know- 
ledge and experience of military affairs. These and similar remarks, how- 
ever, tend only to prove, that while Residencies shall be exposed to bar- 
barous attacks, and it shall be considered sound policy, but for which it 
will be difficult to find conclusive arguments derived from principle, to 
employ in charge of them gentlemen of the Civil service, the public interests 
will be best advanced by procuring, if practicable, men of endowments 
such as have been described. 

It will be recollected, that on the 17th of November, Lieutenant-colonel 
Gahan was ordered to march his detachment, with all practicable expedi- 
tion, from Sindkeir, near Hoossingabad, to Nagpoor. He accordingly, on 
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the 20th of that month, commenced his progress, and on the 24th reached 
Beitool, a distance of seventy-five miles, in five marches. On the 26th he 
had advanced thirty-one miles further; and on receiving in the evening of 
that day an express from Lieutenant-colonel Scot, requiring his accelerated 
advance, he marched twenty miles further on the following morning, to 
Pandoorna. Here he separated his detachment into two parts. One of 
these, composed of three troops of cavalry, six companies of Native infantry, 
and the gallopers, proceeded under his own command. The other part, con- 
sisting of four companies of Native infantry, and two field-pieces, remained 
under Lieutenant Anquetil to bring up the baggage. That officer was joined 
by a company of Madras Native infantry, commanded by Captain Lucas, 
who had been employed on a commissariat duty, collecting Bringarries. 
Lieutenant-colonel Gahan, at eight p. m. of the 27th, marched again, and 
arrived, at nine a. m. of the 28th, at Omree, a distance of twenty-six miles. 
Here he halted a few hours, after which, continuing his route, he reached 
Nagpoor at four a. m. of the 29th, a distance of twenty-four miles.* . Every 
account received from Nagpoor, immediately after the action at that place, 
concurred in representing the Rajah as much humbled by the failure of his 
attack, of which he evidently declined a repetition. This appeared by the 
removal of all his guns and troops from the vicinity of the British position. 
The brigade, therefore, though for many successive nights they slept 
on their arms, yet felt secure against any future aggression, particularly on 
the arrival of Lieutenant-colonel Gahan’s —— with the expectation 
of early reinforcements from other quarters. 

While affairs at Nagpoor had been gradually ripening to a rupture, other 
parts of the dependant country were disposed not less hostilely to the Bri- 


_tish troops posted in their vicinity. In the Valley of the Nerbuddah this 


feeling was evident, from the middle of November, particularly around 
Gurhwarra, where Lieutenant-colonel Mac Morine commanded a detach- 





* It has been considered necessary to describe this march minutely, not only on account of 
its importance as connected with the state of affairs at Nagpoor, but also because both the period it 
occupied and the distance marched, are misrepresented in a Calcutta paper, the Times of the 3d of 
February, 1818. The inflated accounts, under the head of letters from the camp in all the papers 
of that Presidency, of the smallest military feat by any of the troops of the Bengal Establishment, 
are in the true style of eastern amplification, and very imprudently do an injury to the character of 
an army which is independent of such attempts to increase its celebrity. These appeared. 4 in 
the Asiatic OurRa published in London. : 
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ment from the Fifth Division, and at Jubbulpoor, where Major Richards 
was stationed with three companies of Native infantry and a detachment of 
Rohillah horse. Further to the eastward, similar demonstrations were ex- 
hibited to Brigadier-general Toone, by the people of the Bhooslah’s frontier 
province of Sirgooja, who, by parties of armed men, shut up all the Ghats 
of that line in his front, and prevented any communication through them. 
The most active levies of troops were set on foot by the Rajah's. officers, 
silently at first ; and in the principal towns all strangers were rigidly exa- 
mined, on the suspicion of their being in the British employ. Such of the Na- 
tive Authorities as were least devoted to the Mahratta cause were removed, 
and others established in power, of a more zealous and warlike disposition. 

The first effect of these demonstrations appeared at Jubbulpoor. In the 
beginning of December the enemy assembled there in so much force, that 
Major Richards was obliged to abandon his cantonment with a part only of 
his baggage, and to fall back to the Nerbuddah, by the road towards 
Gurhwarra. He was preceded by a valuable convoy which had arrived in 
his vicinity, by the way of the Myheer Valley. Following this convoy, he 
continued his retreat to form a junction with Colonel Mac Morine. That 
officer was likewise joined by all his outposts on the river. These he had 
called in, considering them exposed to the danger of being separately cut 
off; as the remoteness of their situation precluded them from succouring 
each other. The same measure was also adopted by Major Macpherson, 
who commanded at Hoossingabad. He was, moreover, required to con- 
centrate his troops, in consequence of demands for escorts with grain and 
ordnance, at this time called for from the depét under his charge. The de- 
tachments united under Colonel Mac Morine, commenced their movement 
westerly on the 10th of December, for the safe conveyance of the convoy 
and stores belonging to his force, to the central depét at Hoossingabad, 
where he arrived on the 20th, after a march without intermission. The 
enemy were now in full occupation of the Valley of the Nerbuddah, and the 
Colonel was engaged in organizing his means for operating actively against 
such bodies of them as by their number might be tangible. 

The force of Brigadier-general Hardyman, in the beginning of Decem- 
ber, was still in the Rewah territory, occupying the positions (p. 56, 57) 
which he had assumed, in the previous month, for the interception of the 
Pindarries. As soon, however, as intelligence of the menacing posture 
of affairs at Nagpoor was received by Lord Hastings, orders were dis- 
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patched to him to move down to the Nerbuddah, and to attend to the 
requisitions of the Resident at the capital for his further advance. Should 
he, however, there receive undoubted information of the positive com- 
mencement of hostilities, he was directed to push on with his reinforce- 
ment with all expedition. The Brigadier-general, accordingly, commenced 
his march on the 7th of December from Myhee, with the 8th regiment 


of cavalry, and was followed by his Majesty’s 17th foot, and the 2d _bat- 


talion of the 8th regiment of Native infantry, from Rewah and Mhow. 
The former of these joined him on the 10th at Buddenpoor. On the 11th 
his head-quarters were at Doura, from the 13th to the 16th at Bellharree, 
and on the 17th at Talwah, having received repeated accounts during his 
progress, of Major Richards’s detachment having been obliged to fall back 
to Nutwarra, near the river. The force with which Brigadier-general 
Hardyman continued his march, consisted of a regiment of cavalry, a 
regiment of European foot, and four guns; the Native battalion being so 
far in the rear, that it was directed to halt at Bellharree till a favourable 
opportunity should offer for its junction. On his approach to Jubbulpoor 
on the 19th, Brigadier-general Hardyman found the enemy drawn up and 
strongly posted to oppose his possession of that place. They were innum- 
bers about three thousand, of whom about one thousand were horse, and 
stationed on the left. Their right was ona rocky eminence, where they had 
likewise four brass guns. The Brigadier-general placed his guns in the 
centre with three companies of the 17th foot on each side of them, and two 
companies in their rear. He sent two squadrons, under Major O’Brien, 
round the left of the enemy te cut them off from the river, masked his guns 
by another squadron, and held a squadron in rear of his left as a reserve. 
On arriving near enough to the enemy's centre, the guns being unmasked, 
opened with Shrapnel shells, and were immediately answered. A fire was 
kept up for about a quarter of an hour, when the enemy’s infantry wavered ; 
on which the reserve squadron was ordered to charge the battery. This 
service was gallantly performed, and the artillerymen sabred and pistoled 
at their guns. The advance squadron then attempted to charge the in- 
fantry, who had descended into the plain; but they reascended the emi- 
nence, and obliged it to return under a heavy fire. On this, one wing of 
the 17th foot was brought up by the Brigadier-general to storm the height; 
and effected the same by a strenuous exertion, which ended in a severe loss 
tothe enemy. Those who fled into the plain, down the opposite side, were 
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mostly intercepted by the advance squadron, which made a detour round 
their right, as the 17th ascended. This affair, which appears to have been 
creditably conducted and executed, occupied about two hours. Should 
any doubt arise respecting the propriety of attacking the enemy’s battery 
on strong ground, with cavalry, the question will probably be decided by a 
reference to the small loss of British troops, amounting only to twelve men 
and twenty. horses; among the former were three European® and one Na- 
tive officer. In the course of that night and the following morning, the 
enemy abandoned the town and gurree of Jubbulpoor, leaving behind them 
nine pieces of ordnance and various military stores. Brigadier-general 
Hardyman immediately continued his march towards the Nerbuddah; from 

whence he pursued his route by Chupprah. There he arrived on the 26th, 
and was met by a dispatch from the Resident at Nagpoor, dated the 20th, 
dispensing with his further advance, and recommending him to direct his 
entire attention to such enemies as might shew themselves about the upper 
part of the river, in consequence of Colonel Mac Morine’s moyement to 
Hoossingabad. The Brigadier-general returned to Jubbulpoor on the Ist 
of January, when he was joined by the 2d battalion of the 8th regiment of | 
Native infantry: this after the affair of the 19th had been ordered on from 
Belharree, and halted in order to favour the junction of commissariat sup- 
plies and treasure expected from the rear, without which his force was 
unprepared for further operations. 


* Vide Appendix. D, 
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Stiuation of the Second Division of the Deckan Army. March to the Relief of the Nag- 
poor Brigade. Disposition for the Attack of the Rajah. Description of the British 
and Enemy's Position. Submission of the Rajah, and Atiack of his insubordinaie 


Army. Its defeat with the Loss of Camp Equipage and Guns. — Reflections on the’ 


Action of the 16th of December. The Garrison of Nagpoor hold out, after the Dis- 
persion of the Field Army. Description of the City, as a Place of Strength. Overations 
against the City. Unsuccessful Assault of the Jumma Durwazza. Camp of the Ene- 
my’s Horse beaten up by Major Munt’s Detachment. Capitulation of the Arabs. 
Reflections on the Attack of the City and its Failure. Reflections on the Capitulation. 
March of the Arabs to Khandesh. March of Colonel Deacon’s Detachment from 
Hurdah to Jafferabad. 


In pursuance of the orders addressed to Brigadier-general Doveton, with 
a view to the eventual siege of Asseerghur (p. 82), that officer ordered 
his small battering-train and engineer's park, with his Majesty’s Royal 
Scots, and eight companies of the Ist battalion of the 2d regiment of Na- 
tive infantry, down a Ghat to the eastward of Badoolah, by the route of 
Chickly, Pulladug, and Tarrapoor, to Koatlee. This detachment accord- 
ingly marched on the 24th of November, under the command of Lieutenant- 
colonel Macleod of his Majesty’s Royal Scots: the Head-quarters of the 
Second Division still remaining at Jafferabad. It will be recollected that 
Captain Davies’s detachment, which took up the position of the Fourth Di- 
vision on its retrograde movement, was ordered to follow Brigadier-general 
Smith to Poonah, on account of his great want of cavalry, and considering 
that the vacancy so occasioned would be shortly filled up by the arri- 
val of Lieutenant-colonel Deacon’s detachment. At the time, however, 
when this order was received, affairs in that quarter had considerably 
changed, in consequence of the appearance of Kadir Baldoo and Moorroo 


Pundit, partisans of the Peishwah, who occupied strong positions, |and_ 
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influenced a considerable party in the country. It accordingly appeared 
impracticable, viewing the spirit of Sir Thomas Hislop’s orders, to deprive 
that line, of Captain Davies’s detachment, previously to the arrival of Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Deacon’s force; and Brigadier-general Doveton found him- 
self justified in maintaining the existing dispositions. 

On the 29th of November, Brigadier-general Doveton received a dis- 
patch from the Resident at Nagpoor, dated on the 25th, requesting, in con- 
sequence of the designs evinced by the Rajah, that he would march imme- 
diately on Ellichapoor; and if he did not receive further advice, that he 
would continue his advance on the capital. The Second Division accord- 
ingly moved, at ten o'clock of the same day, from Jafferabad, proposing to 
proceed by forced marches. At this time Major Pitman commanded a de- 
tachment of the Nizam’s troops, consisting of two battalions with guns, and 
a thousand reformed horse, at Mortizapoor, near Oomrouttee. He likewise 
received a requisition, from the Resident at Nagpoor, for his speedy advance. 
It was the more important that this corps should reach a convenient situa- 
tion, as the 2d battalion of the 24th regiment of Native infantry, not having 
received the order directing them to march on Oomrouttee, had joined 
Brigadier-general Doveton’s head-quarters, at Jafferabad, on the 22d of 
November. On the arrival of the division at Lackenwarree, on the Ist of 
December, further dispatches were received from Mr. Jenkins, which de- 
termined the Brigadier-general to take the direct road to Nagpoor. He 
learned at the same time, that Major Pitman, on a similar requisition, was 
pushing forward with all practicable expedition. These appearances in- 
duced the Brigadier-general to order Lieutenant-colonel Macleod’s detach- 
ment, with the battering-train, to follow as quickly as possible, conceiving 
the immediate siege of Asseerghur to be an object comparatively of no im- 
portance. On the 4th of December he was at Koorunkeir, and there re- 
ceiving authentic accounts of the failure of the Bhooslah’s attack, he directed 
the battering-train to halt at Akolah under the protection of the Ist battalion 
of the 2d regiment, and his Majesty’s Royal Scots to continue their march 
to Nagpoor. On the 5th, information was received at Bapoory that the two 
chiefs at the head of the Peishwah’s party above the Khandesh Ghats, 
having found it impracticable, on account of the vigilance of Captain Da- 
vies's detachment, to unite their forces and keep the field, had severally dis- 
persed. General Doveton accordingly directed that corps to proceed, as 
previously ordered, to join Brigadier-general Smith, leaving eight hundred 
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reformed horse, under Lieutenant Hamilton, in the vicinity of Byzapoor. 
But this was subsequently countermanded, in obedience to orders from Sir 
Thomas Hislop, and Lieutenant Hamilton’s party was ordered to Akolah. 
On the 7th, the Head-quarters of the Second Division were joined at Oom- 
routtee by the Royal Scots, and on the following day they were at Sevun- 
gaum. It was the Brigadier-general’s intention to reach Nagpoor on the 
15th ; but having in the meanwhile received an urgent request to use greater 
expedition, he arrived there by forced marches, on the 12th, with— 
The Horse Artillery, 
6th Regiment of Native Cavalry, 
The Royal Scots, 
Wallajahbad Light Infantry, and 
Ist Battalion of the 2d Regiment, 
Flank Companies Ist Battalion of the 11th Regiment, 
of the 2d Battalion of the 13th Regiment, f Native Infantry, 
| 2d Battalion of the 24th Regiment, 

and occupied a position in rear of the Residency and the Nagah river. 
Major Pitman’s detachment, with the exception of a few hundred horse left 
at the Wurdah, had previously arrived on the 5th; and on the 13th, the 
rear of the Second Division, under Lieutenant-colonel Mackellar, rejoined 
its Head-quarters. 

Ever since the 26th of November the Rajah had evinced his desire to 
come to terms with the Resident; but Mr. Jenkins, conscious of the weak- 
ness of his ground till the brigade should be reinforced, waved all negotia- 
tion in the absence of Brigadier-general Doveton’s division. The excessive 
fatigue which the troops had endured, on their recent march, rendered ne- 
cessary some days’ rest, previous to any other arduous undertaking. This 
consequently postponed a communication to the Rajah, of the conditions 
which would be offered him. On the afternoon of the 15th, all the stores 
and baggage were sent to the foot of the Seetabuldee hills, as to a secure 
position, under the protection of the Ist battalion of the 20th regiment, the 
Ist battalion of the 24th regiment, and a battalion of the Nizam’s infantry; 
and the troops under the immediate command of the Brigadier-general, slept 
on their arms, that night, in order of battle. After these preparations, the 
Rajah was allowed till the morning to accept of the terms which had been 
previously proposed to him. They were as follows :—To repair in person 
to the Residency ;—to surrender his guns, and order his troops to disperse 
immediately ;—to cede the Valley of the Nerbuddah, including the fortresses. 
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of Chouraghur and Mundalah, with certain districts above the Ghats, and 
east of the Wyne Gunga ;—to place the contingent of horse under the com- 
mand of British officers, and the collection of his revenue under the super- 
intendence of the Resident. His acquiescence was received at the ap- 
pointed hour; but as he delayed to come into the Residency as required, 
the troops got into motion early in the day, and assumed a position on 
the right of the Residency and opposite to the enemy, whose most advanced (8. 2.) 
post was distant about a mile and a half. The cavalry-brigade, commanded 
by Lieutenant-colonel Gahan, was on the right, and was composed of the 6th 
Bengal and 6th Madras Native cavalry, with a horse-artillery battery of six 
six-pounder field-pieces. To the cavalry succeeded, on their left, the infantry- 
brigade of Lieutenant-colonel Macleod, consisting of a wing of his Majesty's 
Royal Scots, the Wallajahbad light-infantry, the 2d battalion of the 13th regi- 
ment of Native infantry, the Ist battalion of the 22d regiment of Bengal Native 
infantry, and the flank-companies of the Ist battalion of the 2d regiment of 
Native infantry. Next, that of Lieutenant-colonel Mackellar, composed of 
a division of his Majesty’s Royal Scots, the 2d battalion of the 24th regiment 
of Native infantry, and a detachment of horse-artillery. On the left of the 
whole line were a division of his Majesty's Royal Scots, the Ist battalion of 
the 11th regiment of Native infantry, a detachment of foot-artillery and 
sappers and miners, forming the brigade of Lieutenant-colonel Scot. The 
line was supported by a teserve of infantry*, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Stewart; and the principal battery, under Lieutenant-colonel 
Crosdill commanding the artillery, was immediately in rear of Lieutenant- 
colonel Macleod’s brigade, ready to be brought into action when required. 
Of the remaining foot-artillery guns, four were attached to Lieutenant- colonel 
Scot’s brigade, and two to that of Lieutenant-colonel Mackellar. The Berar 
infantry, under Major Pitman, were in the rear of Lieutenant-colonel Scot's 
brigade, but were not brought into action, being sent back, as soon as the 
line advanced, to escort the baggage of the division to its new ground. 

On the left of the British position was an enclosed garden, and beyond Descappor of 
it the Nagah Nuddee, a small river which ran from hence past the enemy's the Enemy's 
right, and would consequently cover the flank of a movement from either tie 
side. Three parallel ravines, terminating in the bed of the river, crossed 
the space which intervened between the British infantry and the enemy ; 





* The 2d battalion of the 13th regiment of Native infantry, from the 1st brigade. 
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but in front, and to the right of the cavalry, the country was open and un- 
intersected. The enemy’s order and position, being less regular, is more 
difficult to be described. It was masked by the inequalities of the ground, 
and by several pettahs, between and around which was a thick plantation of 
trees. His advanced post occupied this cover, in front of which, towards 
the right, was a heavy battery of fourteen guns, in rear of a ravine. In rear 
of the pettahs was a tank towards the left, from the extremity of which a 
ravine extended to the river. In rear of this ravine were other batteries, 
of various numbers of guns; while to the left of the tank was a third battery 
of six-guns. Along the rear of these pomts was drawn up the enemy's 
army of twenty-one thousand men, of whom fourteen thousand were horse. 
Between the batteries and the pettahs was an open space, to give a favour- 
able effect to their guns. On their left was a deep ravine, and their rear 
was quite open. It only remains to be explained, that beyond the river lay 
the city of Nagpoor, from the walls of which all the movements, on both 
sides, could be perceived. 

Matters were in this state when, at nine a. m., after many efforts to pro- 
crastinate decisive measures, the Rajah arrived at the Residency, and pro- 
mised that all his guns should be surrendered to the British troops at twelve 
o'clock at noon, by an agent whom he sent to attend on Brigadier-general 
Doveton. The whole force accordingly got into motion, in battalion-columns 
of divisions, from the right, followed by the reserve in line, and marched on 
parallel lines towards the enemy, all the intervening ravines being passable. 
The enemy were unprepared to defend the first battery of fourteen guns, 
which were taken possession of, and placed under the charge of Lieutenant- 
colonel Scot's brigade. On entering the plantation .and passing between 
the pettahs, a sharp fire of musquetry opened from that of Sookandurree, on 
the right of the British infantry. This did not interrupt their advance into 
the plam beyond it, within cannon-range of the enemy’s main position. 
Here the line of infantry formed, previous to their attack of the batteries in 
their front, from which an incessant fire was maintained. In the mean while 
the cavalry brigade and horse-artillery moved round the pettahs m the same 
order as the infantry, having a reserve of one hundred men from each regi- 
ment, and their gallopers in rear of the columns of regiments. As soon as 
they had passed Sookandurree on their left, they found themselves in 
front of the enem y's left battery, which was supported by a strong corps of 
horse and foot. They immediately formed the line, to be prepared | for. 
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whatever design might be entertained; and were not long in suspense, for 
the enemys guns immediately opened. The brigade instantly charged, 
carried the battery, and drove before them the corps supporting it, which 
fled towards their right. The pursuit was continued in that direction by 
the rear of the tank, till a second battery of the enemy opened. This was 
carried in the same style, when the brigade was obliged to halt for the re- 
covery of order, and to let the horse-artillery form battery. They had 
already advanced considerably beyond the infantry, and their insulated 
situation encouraged a body of the enemy’s horse in their front to evince 
an intention of charging in turn. But the timely fire of the horse-artillery, 
which opened with happy effect on so deep a mass, checked their advance ; 
and the cavalry being re-formed, followed up the impression, and continued 
their pursuit while they could keep up with the fugitives. 

The second battery which the cavalry charged, remained but a short time 
in their possession, as their attention was immediately directed to the force 
‘Supporting it. The enemy accordingly resumed their guns, and were pre- 
pared to re-open them against the British line of infantry advancing be- 
tween the tank and the river. The brigades under Lieutenant-colonels Mac- 
leod and Mackellar were now ordered to charge the enemy’s right battery, 
and executed these orders with gallantry and success; advancing after- 
wards against the enemy’s right, which retired before them. The centre 
battery was attacked by the reserve under Lieutenant-colonel Stewart, with 
similar effect. On both occasions, the artillery under Lieutenant-colonel 
Crosdill, materially contributed to the successful result. It was now half- 
past one; the enemy had been driven from all their positions, they left their 
camp standing, and forty elephants, with forty-one guns in battery, besides 
twenty-three in a neighbouring depdt. The light infantry were sent for- 
ward to support the pursuit by the cavalry, which continued about five 
miles; and the force encamped on the Nagah river, fronting it and the city. 
The loss of the enemy on this occasion was principally in the pursuit, and 
therefore difficult to be estimated; but it may be concluded, from their 
early abandonment of their position, that it was inconsiderable. On the 
side of the British force, there were one hundred and forty-one* killed and 
wounded. The wounds being chiefly by cannon-shot, many subsequent 
deaths were the consequence. 


_ * Vide Appendix. E. 
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From the occurrences of this day, it appears, that either the ene- 
my were unprepared for the attack, or there was some division in their 
councils. The Rajah either gave, or withheld, the order for his troops to 
surrender his guns. In the latter case, it is not surprising that they con- 
sidered it necessary to make some attempt at repelling an unexpected ad- 
vance on them, and that the first battery was abandoned from want of time 
to bring up troops to its support. All the guns in it were found, however, 
primed and loaded, and were evidently intended for resistance. Had the 
Rajah given orders for their surrender, it is as little surprising that those 
orders should be disregarded on his abandoning his troops. As they con- 
sisted of several separate corps, there was also the less chance of an union 
of opinion in regard to their own defence. Had their plans been concerted, 
it was evidently their policy to throw all their infantry among the petiahs, 
and to oblige the British to form in its front for the attack; and when 
beaten out, they had always a retreat open on the city, or to their cavalry. 
Their guns likewise should have occupied the same position as proposed for 
their infantry, who would have defended them, and been defended in re- 
turn. They were of no use, and likely to be of none, to their cavalry; nor 
were their cavalry likely to be of more use to the guns ; for between them, 
if the expression may be allowed, there was no natural sympathy. The 
guns of an Indian army, in a field of action, are generally immovable, and 
their cavalry are all motion. The object of the batteries is to fire as long as 
possible previously to being taken; and of the horse, to secure their retreat, 
if discomfited, unfettered by any incumbrance. But it would be an idle 
speculation to investigate further what might have been the best disposi- 
tions for an army not resolved on profiting by the best. Their design evi- 
dently was, to maintain their ground till the batteries were stormed, in the 
hopes that during that operation some occasion might offer, favourable to 
their action, without risk; and as soon as the batteries should be taken, to 
retreat as quickly as possible from a hopeless posture. Let not this digres- 
sion be supposed to detract at all from the merit of the British troops, or of 
their commander, on this occasion. The whole disposition was admirably 
calculated for the service to be performed, particularly as it regarded the 
cavalry; though their impetuosity in abandoning all connection with the 
infantry, while the enemy yet maintained their eround, incurred a risk, for 
which success forms the best apology. The movements of the infantry are 
described as resembling the manceuvres of a peaceable field-day. Under 
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the experienced officer who commanded, they insured a result subject to 
no contingency but that of a greater or less amount of loss in its accom- 
plishment. 

The field army of Nagpoor was, in consequence of the events of the 
16th of December, in a manner broken up. The chiefs who remained with 
the divided troops, were unsupported by the authority of the Rajah, and 
they were naturally expected to act in detached parties, unless some officer 
of influence should arise among them and assemble their forces. The horse 
were scattered over the country, but a considerable body was collected 
about Ramteak. In the city, however, there was a sturdy band of five 
thousand Arabs and Hindoostanees, who insisted on extraordinary terms 
before they would surrender, even at the order of the Prince they served. 
Their -arrears were paid by the Rajah, and every security was offered for 
their march out of his territories, but without effect. It became necessary 
therefore to besiege them, and the battering-train from Akolah, where it had 
been left, (p. 123.) was ordered on for this purpose. 

For understanding more correctly the nature of this undertaking, the 
magnitude of which was felt from the first, some description of the city of 
Nagpoor will here be proper. The central part is surrounded by an imper- 
fect wall of about three miles, with round towers. Without this inclosure 
are extensive suburbs, which extend the circumference of the city to about 
seven miles. Its principal strength, considering the nature of the garrison, 
consisted in a number of-well-built houses, each of which, if defended, 
required an independent attack; and there are perhaps no troops in the 
world better calculated for their defence than a body of Arabs in India. 
Of these, three thousand were estimated to be present on this occasion. 
Within the walls, and near the centre, was the palace, which formed a spe- 
cies of citadel, and from its situation, as well as the nature of the works, 
promised to the possessors of it the command of the city. But the diff- 
culty of approaching it formed an insuperable bar to its acquisition by any 
means like a coup-de-main ; for the avenue leading to it from the gates, con- 
sisted of narrow streets, composed of houses from which a most destruc- 
tive loss must have been sustained, before an attempt could have been 
made to escalade it. It was therefore proposed to advance cautiously, and 
to clear away gradually, by means of artillery, such obstacles as might 
oppose themselves to a conflict, at the last, on more equalterms. The bund, 
or dyke, of the tank called Jumma Talao, which lies between the city and 
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the Seetabuldee hills, offered several favourable circumstances for the pro- 
posed attack by the gate called Jumma Durwazza. It makes two angles 
inclosing the water of this reservoir, by which two sides form approaches, 
and the other a parallel, to the west face of the city within three hundred 
and fifty yards; while its elevation gives it a considerable command over 
the scattered houses of that quarter, and an advantage over the ground 
opposite the remaining sides, for the purposes of attack. 

On the west face, it was therefore resolved to commence the operations. 
Accordingly, on the 19th of December, the whole of the requisite mate-_ 
rials having been prepared, the first advance was made from the Seeta- 
buldee, to a point on the dyke within eight hundred yards of the Jumma 
Durwazza, and a howitzer battery was constructed, with an intrenchment 
for a sufficient number of men to protect it. On the 20th, a further ad- 
vance was made, of four hundred and fifty yards, which established the 
attack within three hundred yards of the gate, or Jumma Durwazza, and 
occupied the part of the dyke parallel to the wall. This operation was natu- 
rally attended with more delay and difficulty than that of the first day, as 
the sappers were much exposed to the fire from the houses, and the work 
in consequence was frequently interrupted. The advantages attending it 
were however considerable, as good cover was at once enjoyed for the am- 
munition, stores, and troops on duty ; and for the batteries was obtained 
a ready-formed breastwork, requiring no further labour than was neces- 
sary to cut embrasures. On the 2Ist, all operations were suspended, the 
enemy having expressed a desire to evacuate the city. The negotiation 
having terminated fruitlessly, on the 22d a howitzer battery was con-. 
structed, to dislodge them from different buildings, and the entire eastern 
extremity of the bund was intrenched. At the same time the enemy were 
driven from the houses between the batteries and the city-wall, and detach- 
ments under Colonel Scot and Major Pitman occupied positions for the 


_ prevention of their return. During the night, five of the enemy’s captured 


guns were placed in battery to bear on the gateway and-adjoining defences. 
On the 23d, the whole structure of the arch was brought down by their fire, 
and presented a breach apparently practicable. A lodgment here promised 
considerable facility towards battering in breach the palace, which was 
only two hundred and fifty yards distant; and the necessary preparations 
were made for that purpose. 
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Major Pitman’s detachment was directed to occupy, on the following 
morning, a strong extensive building, in advance of his previous position ; 
and Lieutenant-colonel Scot’s detachment was ordered to gain possession 
of the Toolsee Baugh, near a gate of that name in the centre of the southern 
face. The object of these attacks was, to drive the enemy from some posi- 
tions they still occupied without the walls, to the annoyance of the be- 
siegers; to close on the enemy, and to distract them by a double attack. 
For the breach was allotted one company of the Royal Scots, five compa- 
nies of Native infantry, with a detail of sappers and miners; and in the 
trenches, as a reserve, another company of Europeans and four companies 
of Native infantry. The three movements were to take place at the same 
moment. The signal for the advance was given at half past eight a. M., 
when the storming party darted forward from the trenches, and imme- 
diately gained the top of the breach. A few men followed the engi- 
neer, Lieutenant Davis, to the bottom of the rubbish on the other side; 
but the enemy kept up so warm a fire under cover, that the storming party 
sought for shelter behind adjacent walls, and were called off by the Briga- 
dier-general, under whose immediate inspection the assault had been made. 
Lieutenant-colonel Scot’s attack on the Toolsee Baugh, which was made 
with two companies of Europeans, two Native flank companies, and a Na- 
tive battalion, succeeded completely ; but as the position was reported to 
be untenable, and the storm of the Jumma Durwazza had failed, the de- 
tachment was ordered to return to its original position. Major Pitman's 
detachment, which had likewise executed its orders, was directed to adopt 
the same course; and the troops assumed the positions they had occupied 
before the assault. The loss of the besiegers, from the 19th to the 24th, 
amounted to three hundred and seven*, including ten European commis- 
sioned officers; but that of the enemy, on account of the advantages of 
their situation, probably did not exceed fifty. 

While the operations of the siege were im progress, Brigadier-general 
Doveton’s attention had been likewise directed to the security of some Brin- 
garry supplies of grain, which had been for some time assembling, and were 
heard of on the 2lst, in the direction of Ramteak, where the principal 
force of the enemy's horse was collected. A respectable body of these 
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advanced on that day so near the British camp as to be visible from the top 
of Seetabuldee; and the Brigadier-general considered that a favoura- 
ble opportunity offered itself for making an impression on them, and at 
the same time for securing the convoy. A detachment, consisting of the 
6th regiment of Native cavalry, the Wallajahbad light infantry, and four 
horse-artillery guns, was placed under the orders of Major Munt, who 
marched it off in the beginning of the night: by Corumna and Warreegaum, 
at which latter place many of the enemy had found protection after the 
action of the 16th. The detachment arrived at two o'clock a.m. of the 
22d, and passing under the walls of the fort, was immediately in front of 
an encampment of horse, which was accessible alone through the ravines 
that surrounded it. The horse-artillery opened a fire on it, in front, within 
thirty yards, while the cavalry made a detour, by the left, to intercept the 
fugitives, and the light infantry a similar movement by the right, to clear 
an inclosure thickly planted, where several of the enemy had sought re- 
fuge. The surprise was so complete that they could offer no opposition; 
and their flight, towards Ramteak, was made at the expense of a heavy 
loss. Major Munt re-assembled his detachment, and proceeding in search 
of the convoy, without halting, arrived within eight miles of Ramteak at 
eight a.m. The enemy had, however, received the alarm, with the fu- 
gitives from Warreegaum, on which they instantly decamped. As their 
precipitation precluded any repetition of the attack, the Major took nine 
thousand Bringarries under his charge, and on the following morning escort- 
ed them into camp at Nagpoor. | 

Gipienarion’of Though the attack of the 24th had failed in its immediate object, the 
determination it evinced had made a serious impression on the garrison. 
On the following day, they renewed their offers to evacuate the city; and 
in order to be heard with more confidence than they were entitled to from 
their former overtures, they sent out their principal chief, or Peerzadah, to 
conduct the negotiation. The arrangement of the capitulation occupied 
till the 29th, when the following terms were granted: A gratuity of fifty 
thousand rupees; security for their personal property ; a safe conduct 
under a British officer to Mulkapoor, and their discharge there on the pro- 
mise of not entering Asseerghur. The three thousand Arabs marched 
out by the Booteah gate on the 30th at noon, when the city was imme- 
diately occupied by the detachment under Lieutenant-colonel Scot, rein- - 
forced by the 22d Bengal Native infantry, and some additional flank com- 
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panies. Judicious arrangements were also made for the prevention of any 
disturbance between the inhabitants and the new garrison. 

The siege and capitulation of Nagpoor deserve some special reflections, 
though there remain to be related hereafter other striking instances of 
the obstinacy of Arabs, and of the petulancy with which they have been 
attacked. Their first demand was for the payment of their arrears and 
the security of their private property. This being acceded to and their 
arrears discharged, they immediately advanced a demand for a gratuity 
of fifty thousand rupees when called on to evacuate the city.* Such an 
occurrence as the hostility of a place which might be almost called an open 
town, some parts of its wall being only three feet high, had never been con- 
templated. The division under Brigadier-general Doveton was therefore 
so far unprepared for it, that his small battering-train and engineer’s park 
were still in the vicinity of Akolah, and no less than fifteen days were ne- 
cessary to bring on these equipments. There was accordingly a strong 
inducement to attempt the reduction of the place with as many of the 
captured guns as might be fit for use in the hands of the British artillery- 
men; and as the fortitude of Arabs had, at this period of the war, been less 
known, they might be expected to submit when they saw a determination 
evinced to use the means of force. The enemy might also have made more 
resistance than they appear to have done, in the suburb leading to the Jumma 
Durwazza. Their relinquishment of that position without a contest, might 
indeed be considered as an indication of their intention to withhold their se- 
rious opposition and subsequent capitulation till the besiegers should approach 
the palace. Still these considerations will not justify the attack of a breach, 
distant three hundred yards from the nearest part of the trenches, with the 
approach to it through a street raked by a fire of musquetry, without any 
place in its immediate vicinity to be occupied in security if found impracti- 
cable, without the knowledge of cover on the other side, and with the ne- 
cessity of constructing an artificial lodgment, should such be attempted, 
under an insupportable fire of musquetry from places of absolute security. 
For this cover must have been procured within the walls, as the breach 
formed a space too inconsiderable for that purpose, and was even taken in 





* It is stated on good authority, that when desired to give a receipt for their arrears, they sent 
two leaden balls ; which, with other circumstances, has induced the belief, that they were secretly 
instigated by the Rajah to oppose the execution of his mock endeavours to get rid of them. 
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reverse by some of the enemy who subsequently dared to come out. If it 
be said that too much reliance was placed on the observation, that “‘ fortune 
favours the brave,” the enemy may be expected to dispute that title, or at 
least to claim a full participation of it. They subsequently expressed their 
astonishment, in no very flattering terms, that the assault so boldly under- 
taken should have been so soon relinquished; while they eulogized the con- 
spicuous conduct of Lieut. Bell, of the Royals, who was killed in the breach. 
The abandonment of the attack, whether it be or be not called premature, 
proceeded from a cause which will always affect the best troops. They 
saw no advantage to be obtained; and however lavish was the engineer of 
his own safety, there was no prospect of gaining cover. The responsibi- 
lity attaching to the Brigadier-general on this occasion, will not implicate 
his judgment. He long resisted the representations of his engineer *; but 
his disposition, which rendered him far from self-opinionated, induced him to 
accede to the confident importunities of the professional officer. Whatever 
might have been his regret at this failure, he disdained to throw off him- 
self any of the responsibility attaching to it, and eulogized in his report 
both his adviser and his troops. 

The Arabs had now favourable grounds for renewing their offer of surren- 
der on the following day; and though the acquiescence in their continued 
demand of the gratuity must have been more galling than ever, there were 
strong reasons for acceding to it. In fact, the caprice and faithlessness 
with which they had made their first demand, had left no security against 
a repetition, should it even be granted. But now the enemy must have 
known, that more means would be brought forward to ensure their reduc- 
tion ; and that therefore, in proportion as the present circumstances were 
favourable to them, the protraction of their surrender would merit more 
vindictive treatment: so that the same state of affairs afforded an argument 
for acquiescence in their demands, and for confidence in their faith. It 
was a most important object to get them out of a position, which otherwise 
must give occupation to half the field forces of the Deckan, while in other 
quarters there were most pressing demands. The period during which the 
forces might be thus engaged would not, probably, be less than four or five 





” This officer, full of petulance and courage, was afterwards killed at the siege of Malley- 


gaum, while discharging his duty with that characteristic zeal and self-devotion which knew no 
controul. | ap 
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weeks, including the time required for the arrival of the battering-train. It 
might even be longer, without imagining a second Saragossa; for though 
the Arabs have no patriotic sentiment, they possess a degree of fortitude de- 
rived from other causes of equal efficacy. The scattered field army would 
have had time and encouragement to re-assemble ; and under this view so 
many chances appeared productive of a protracted struggle, that the Briga- 
dier-general might find sufficient cause for disregarding the sentiments of his 
division, had they been obtruded on him, and for coinciding with the Re- 
sident in favour of the measure which was ultimately adopted. The feel- 
ings of the troops, situated as they were, were naturally adverse to a com- 
promise. Many instances are to be found of a similar disposition under 
similar circumstances; but as the responsibility rests solely on the com- 
-mander, he must be considered as the only proper judge; nor do troops 
always justify their seeming impatience, when brought back to an attack 
where they have been once unsuccessful. 

Lieutenant Sheriff, of the Commissariat, was deputed by the Brigadier- 
general, to accompany the Arabs as far as Mulkapoor, in order to exact 
the performance of their engagements, and to give them the promised se- 
curity. They commenced their march from Nagpoor, on the Ist of 
January ; and on the 21st, the majority of them arrived at Mulkapoor by 
the route of Akolah. During the march, two bodies separated, and went 
off independently towards Hydrabad. Their conduct was, at first, very 
unruly ; and their manners and appearance so barbarous and uncouth, as 
might well be calculated to embarrass an individual, attended by an in- 
considerable escort. They were however reduced to much order and 
obedience, considering their habits; and on parting from Lieutenant Sheriff, 
they evinced their esteem for his character, and gratitude for his treatment 
of them, by requesting his acceptance of such articles as were in their 
power to offer. They were latterly accompanied by Lieutenant Hamilton's 
russalah of horse, to prevent the execution of any design they might have 
formed, of gaining Asseerghur from Mulkapoor. On their leaving that 
place, some misunderstanding regarding the road to be pursued to Khan- 
desh was the cause of a few of their men being wounded ; but the mistake 
was cleared up, and they pursued their route to the westward. They were 
now ina part of the country where they hada prospect of immediately 
procuring new service against the British cause. It was full of strong 
holds, and the course of operations had not yet made it a theatre of hos- 
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tilities; Colonel Deacon’s detachment, which had been originally sent to 
Khandesh to replace the Fourth Division, having, as already mentioned 
(p. 81), been subsequently ordered to take the place of the Second 
Division. | 

It will be recollected that the detachment in question marched from 
Hurdah, on the 20th of November, (p.81.) by the route of Kundwah. 
As far as that place, the nature of the country and the disposition of its 
inhabitants had been already ascertained. The detachment was here 
joined by Sulabut Khan’s contingent, which had been previously detached. 
On the 26th of November, Colonel Deacon was at Beekungaum, and on 
the 28th, at Kurgoun, both of them respectably sized towns; but even 
their names were till then unknown to the British. This line being quite 
free from the enemy’s troops, every facility which the confined resources 
of the country permitted, was afforded to the progress of the detachment. 
On the 3d of December it effected the descent of the Seindwah Ghat, 
without having suffered any molestation from the Beels*, who infest the 
hilly tracts, and generally annoy the rear of a line of march. This part 
of the country, however, afforded no supplies. The detachment was 
therefore obliged to divide in search of them; Sulabut Khan’s contingent 
proceeding down the Taptee to Seerpoor, and the British brigade to Talneir. 
There it crossed that river, and halted from the 5th to the 7th, to favour 
the rejunction of the Nuwaub. Lieutenant-colonel Deacon marched, on 
the 8th, to Betawud, and to Maundul on the 10th; while Sulabut Khan, 
on the 9th, crossed the river to Pattun, and arrived the following day at 
Soangheir, where the two corps were distant from each other only six 
miles. The disposition of this part of the country had begun to manifest 
itself since the detachment crossed the river. At Sindkeir, near Pattun, 
Sulabut Khan’s camp was fired on; but apologies were subsequently 


_ made for this aggression. A communication was now open with Captain 


Davies above the Ghats; and the present position appearing generally 
advantageous for the fulfilment of his instructions, Colonel Deacon resolved 
to halt here for further orders. These he received on the 11th, and on the 





* The Beels, or Bheels, are ‘savage tribes, supposed Aborigines, who principally inhabit the 
mountainous tracts between the Deckan and Goozerat, and between the Deckan and Malwah: 


’ their arms are bow and arrows. 
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following morning commenced his march for Jafferabad by Ummulneir, Per- 
kundah, Pohoor, and Adjunta, where he arrived on the 17th, followed at a 
short distance by the Nuwaub. On ascending the Ghats, he received 
repeated advices of the movements of the Peishwah, from the vicinity of 
Poonah, towards the northward, supposed to be for the purpose of favour- 
ing the junction of his ex-minister Trimbuckjee, of whom, however, little 
had been heard in the Khandesh duting the march through that province. 
Accounts also arrived of the passage of a body of about one thousand Pin- 
darries up the Ghats, east of the Dewul pass. There they were too far ad- 
vanced, and moving too rapidly, to afford any prospect of their being 
evertaken. This party had departed from Malwah in November; and 
passing round the left flank of all the British troops, had crossed the Ner- 
buddah above Hindia, and passed close by Asseerghur, into Berar. Colonel 
Deacon arrived, on the 21st of December, at Jafferabad; and on the 28th, 
for greater abundance of forage, changed ground to Akolah, a small place 
six miles distant in a southerly direction. 
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Tue situation in which the army found itself at Oojein, surrounded by 
flying parties of horse from Holkur’s camp at Mehidpoor, rendered neces- 


_ sary the adoption of special measures to secure the skirts of the camp, and 


for the protection of foraging-parties. The outline pickets were augmented: 
and to the rear picket were allotted details from all the light corps, inde- 
pendent of others from corps of the line. The escort of the foraging-parties 
was likewise sufficiently strengthened to give them protection, had they on 
all occasions availed themselves of it; and a couple of guns were added for 
this service, im order to deter the enemy’s horse from a near approach. 
Whatever might be the professions of Holkur’s Government, the actual 
state of things could only be considered, at best, as a sort of war in dis- 
guise. Therefore, when the army halted on the 13th of December, the pre- 
vious arrangements were ordered, preparatory to the expected crisis of a 
more open hostility; and Sir John Malcolm, as second in rank, was ap- 
pointed to command the line. The following order of march was also 
directed to be observed, when the army should move on the next day; and 
will serve to shew the disposition usually adopted in India, under simular 
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circumstances. The advanced-guard was composed of the details coming 
on duty under the new field-officer of the day, and was followed by the 
cavalry and horse-artillery. Next succeeded the infantry of the line, headed 
by the rifle-corps, and followed by the park, which was covered by a bat- 
talion, when not moving between the infantry brigades. The pickets com- 
ing off duty, with some guns attached, formed the rear-guard, under the 
orders of the field-officer of the previous day. All the baggage of the army 
was directed to move on the reverse flank; and beyond it was the corps of 
Mysore Silladar horse. 

There are so few great roads in India, and the country is, in general, so 
little enclosed, that convenience has introduced into general adoption the 
practice of marching on a single line; preserving the proper flank clear, 
and having all the baggage extended over the country on the reverse flank. 
There cannot perhaps be a better disposition, if the intention be to pass the 
enemy supposed to be on the proper flank, and to gain a certain position in 
front. But if the army be marching to find the enemy in his own country, 
or in a country in his interests, it is impossible to foretell in what direction 
he may present himself. The truth of this was evinced during the war of 
1799, when occasionally either flank was indifferently threatened; and on 
the 2d of April, the day the British army moved from the Cavery opposite 
to Socillay, it was found necessary to remove the baggage from the left to 
the right during the march, which prevented a greater progress than three 
miles in that day. The enemy to be most apprehended, on the line of 
march, are bodies of horse, whose whole attention is given to cause distress 
by attacks on the baggage. They appear unexpectedly on either flank, or 
on both flanks at once ; and instances have occurred where they have passed 
through the line. There are cases, however, when two or more parallel 
roads have been found indispensably requisite; and, in consequence, the 
expedient of opening the necessary ways across the country, has been re- 
sorted to, if its nature permitted that operation. To this arrangement 
recourse has been had, especially when a battering-equipment accompanied 
the army in the enemy’s country. It was found of great importance on the 


march from Hooleadroog to Seringapatam, in February 1792. There were, 


opened, on that occasion, three parallel roads: that to the proper flank for 
the troops and light artillery, the centre road for the heavy guns and ail 
heavy ordnance carriages, and the road to the reverse flank for all lighter 
Store-carts and private baggage-carts. Beyond this line was the great mass 
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of baggage, covered by the part of the cavalry not on other duties, and the 
infantry of the reserve, for whom no local preparation was considered as 
necessary. In March 1799, a separate road was not prepared for the bat- 
tering-train, going to the last siege of Seringapatam ; but the troops marched 
in two columns, of which the grand army composed one, and the Nizam’s 
contingent the other, having the baggage between. In both cases the an- 
noyance to be feared was from the enemy’s numerous horse, acting on the 
baggage flank if left uncovered. Had any attack im front been appre- 
hended, it is evident, as it is acknowledged, that as many and as short 
parallel columns as possible, with all baggage in their rear, would form the 
most favourable disposition under such circumstances. The fact is, that a 
British army has never been attacked on its march. When the enemy re- 
solved on giving battle, they assumed a position which they considered 
favourable to oppose further progress. There, so far from anticipating the 
formation of the British line in order of battle, they always awaited an at- 
tack, rather than quit, by a forward movement, the advantages of their 
position. Though this disposition, on a single line, has been described as 
applicable to the case of India, it isnot meant to be understood as peculiar 
to that country. Similar circumstances will render its adoption equally 
convenient in other countries, for divisions * much larger than a British 
army so situated. Movements in many columns are particularly adapted 
to a campaign of manceuvre—a character of operation rarely met with in 
India at any period, and certainly not since the death of Hyder Allee. 

The army marched on the 14th by the high road towards Mehidpoor, 
and re-crossed the Seeprah river into camp at Gunnye, distant about four 
miles {from a town in its front, named Paun-Bahar. It was here encamped 
in the following order, with the river in its rear and on its left, while on the 
right were deep and impassable ravines: the rear pickets having posses- 
sion of the fords of the river, and the front pickets the roads leading in the 
direction of the enemy. 


* The French army in 1812 consisted of ten corps d’armée, each from twenty to thirty thousand 


men, besides large divisions of cavalry, and they entered Russia in as many columns; yet the 


greatest part of Mis immense army gradually concentrated at Smolensk, and from thence marched 
on a single line (with little exception) to Mosewa. 
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Right . « . . . Four Horse-artillery Guns. 
Ist Brigade of Cavalry. 
2d Brigade of Cavalry. 
Head-quarters, Horse-artillery, and Six Guns. 
Ist Brigade of Infantry. 
The Park. 
2d Brigade of Infantry. 
Four Horse-artillery Guns. 
Bett Po Bay oops The Rifles: 


The loss of cattle, particularly camels, by the enemy’s horse, continued to 
augment, notwithstanding the precautions used for their security. Every 
circumstance, indeed, tended so much to promise an early engagement 
with an insolent enemy, that Sir Thomas Hislop ordered the line to be un- 
der arms on the 15th, in order that he might ascertain, from personal in- 
spection, their state of preparation for that contingency. 

Pursuant to the invitation given to Holkur’s Government, that agents pation Ser 
should be sent on their part to adjust any differences which might be sup- Holkur’ 
posed to have led to the unsatisfactory posture in which the mutual relations = 
between the two States existed; the Vakeels, Behraun Bapoo, Meer Zuffer 
Allee, and Jeswunt Rao, arrived in the camp. They were received on the 
15th by Sir John Malcolm, to whom was entrusted, pursuant to his appoint- 
ment from the Governor-general, under Sir Thomas Hislop’s orders, the con- 
duct of the negotiations which immediately followed. The articles of com- 
plaint urged on the part of the British Government were,—Neglect of the 
duties of the alliance, in not replying to the letter of the Governor-general 
and the Resident at Delhi: Negotiations with the Peishwah when he had in 
the most treacherous manner commenced a war with the British Government, 
against whose interests such negotiations appeared to have a hostile inten- 
tion: The collection also of a large army, avowedly designed to proceed 
towards Poonah, at a time when Holkur’s Government was not at war with 
any State. These allegations were asserted on the principle, that the 
British Government had a right to treat under the character of an offended 
Power requiring reparation for designed, if not overt, acts of hostility ; 
that from the nature of the present situation of affairs, immediate actions, 
and not mere professions, were necessary to establish confidence in any 
engagement into which the Government of Holkur might enter; and that 
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the treaty, if concluded, must be speedily executed, as any delay would 
be injurious to the progress of the general plan of operations in Malwah. 
In the course of the negotiations, which continued during five days, ten 
articles were proposed to the Vakeels, which it will be unnecessary to 
enumerate here, as no treaty immediately followed. They will have their 
place more properly hereafter. The Vakeels kept up a constant commu- 
nication with their camp, distant about twenty miles; and discussed the 
several points of the negotiation with an apparent anxiety, for which there 
was probably no other grounds than the desire which all Mahratta Go- 
vernments have to gain time. They accounted for the delays which at- 
tended this conference, by the difficulty of uniting the councils of the Re- 
gent, in which Ram Deen and Roshun Beg were decidedly hostile, while 
Ghuffoor Khan, a relation of Ameer Khan, was said to be on the side of peace. 
They accounted for the assembling of the army by saying, that after the 
Baee had last rejoined it, corps after corps had assembled round her; and 
that she had invited them to do so, as the only means of preventing them from 
plundering her country; to which Meer Zuffer Allee added the hint, that an 
army was useful “to aid friends and resist enemies.” The period at which the 
negotiation should be considered as broken off, had been successively fixed 
and postponed, in order to avoid any precipitation of extremities. It was 
at length to be apprehended, that any further tolerance of the delays art- 
fully brought. forward would be construed into doubts, on the side of the 
British commander, of his own strength. This could not fail to embolden 
the party of Holkur, and to encourage the re-assembly, in Malwah, of all 
those elements of hostility and disorder which had been already dispersed 
or deterred. A Native Power can never account for the forbearance of 
another, except by the supposition of weakness. This idea might be en- 
couraged on. the present occasion, by the losses of cattle daily experienced 
in the British camp. These were carried off by the enemy’s horse; for 
their position was surrounded by flying parties, and all communication with 
Oojein, only seven miles in the rear, was entirely cut off, except through | 
the means of a respectable escort. 

‘On the 19th, therefore, the Vakeels were dismissed, and preparations 
made for marching on the following morning to find the enemy. Such 
various accounts were received of their movements, that it was doubtful 
on which side: of the river they would ultimately stand. As the nature 
of the country was unfavourable to movement, two reconnaissances were 
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now sent out to explore the approaches on both sides of the Seeprah to- 
wards Mehidpoor. A comparison of the reports decided in favour of the 
high road down the right bank, as shorter and easier for guns, though 
more confined by hills, which, in the present instance, was rather advan- 
tageous, as it contributed to cover the baggage against the enemy’s horse. 
It will be proper here to notice the proceedings in the enemy’s camp 
during the period of the negotiations, and of the events which immediately 
preceded them. It has been already mentioned, that their corps of infan- 
try and guns were under the command of several chiefs, of whom, those 
of most influence were Ram Deen, Roshun Beg, Roshun Khan, and 
Ghuftoor Khan, who formed the war faction. With these chiefs may also 
be noticed the Barra Bhye (twelve brothers), an association supposed to 
consist of twelve thousand horse; which evidently appear to have been 
overrated, by a reference to the strength of Holkur’s army. These were 
influenced by Ram Deen, whose name was subsequently always coupled 
with theirs. Gunput Rao exercised the functions of minister, and had many 
political enemies; but the Baee’s attachment to him supported his power. 
Tantiah Jogh was considered as paymaster of the forces, a situation of 
considerable importance under a Native Government; but being sus- 
pected by the war faction to be in correspondence with the British, they 
had sufficient weight to confine him to his tents. Ghuffoor Khan continu- 
ally represented his relative Ameer Khan, as on his march to join the 
army; and Holkur was not undeceived on this head till the 12th of De- 
cember, when a letter\arrived from the Ameer, declaring his engagements 
with the British Government, and his resolution to abide by them. Still 
the Maharajah’s Government, proudly affecting imdependence of the con- 
duct pursued by other Native Powers, persevered in their resolution to 
oppose the British army. Holkur’s horse had always been esteemed the 
best in India; and during the last Mahratta war, though this chief had 
been reduced to sue for peace, he had gained some advantages in the field, 
and had not suffered those severe losses experienced by Scindiah and the 
Bhooslah. His army therefore considered their character quite unimpaired, 
and declared their esprit de corps with proportionate confidence. This has 
already been seen, during the negotiation, in the language of Meer Zuffer, 
who likewise, in writing from his camp to Sir John Malcolm, called to his 
recollection that he had to deal with the army of Holkur. But their efforts 
were likely to be paralyzed by the distress of the troops for want of pay. 
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Even after the junction of Roshun Beg’s party on the 28th of November, 
they had again separated, in order to extort by this means some cash, and 
halted in the first days of December at Burroad, during the march of the 
rest of the army from Deeg to Mehidpoor. At this place he subsequently 
rejomed ; and was present during the absence of the Vakeels, whose con- 
ferences were treated by the army with great indifference. 

The Baee offered to the infantry at Mehidpoor, six annas* in the rupee 
of the sums due to them, and to the horse an entire discharge of their ar- 
rears, on arriving at Oojein and Indoor, having received bills from’ the 
Peishwah, payable at the former place. Yet, however the troops might, 
for the present, have been willing to be satisfied by that arrangement, the 
chiefs were averse to her measures, as they saw their own degradation in 
her endeavours to acquire the protection of the British Government. The 
method they adopted to defeat her schemes and those of her ministers, 
was most effectual. They seized their persons on the 19th of December, 
and during the night held a consultation how their prisoners should be 
disposed of. The result was, that they conveyed the Baee publicly to the 
bank of the river on the following morning, and there struck off her head. 
It was, at the same time, determined that Tantiah Jogh should succeed 
Gunput Rao as Minister; but Roshun Beg, who wished to see Ram Deen 
in that situation, brought the other candidate a prisoner to the infantry 
lines, and plundered his property. Such violent measures necessarily 
produced great disgust in some parts of the army, and some chiefs sent 
off their baggage as from an insecure situation; but that esprit de corps, of 
which notice has already been taken, kept their forces together for the 
approaching crisis. 

In this situation were the affairs of Holkur, when the British camp 
moved, on the 20th, a short distance to Hernia, and encamped in a valley 
with some scattered hills in the rear and the Seeprah in the front. On the 
right and left were deep ravines running into the bed of the river. - From 
the left went out the road to Oojein, from the right that to Mehidpoor ; a 
cross road entered the camp from the rear, and passed the river in front of 
the centre by the only ford within several miles. ‘These avenues were con- 
sequently occupied by the pickets ; and such other dispositions were made, 
as promised to secure the baggage against the insults of the enemys horse. 

— nel 


_— 


* About two-fifths, sae 
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The campement * was always attended by a russalah of Mysore horse on the 
line of march, and their usual orders were to take up a position for obser- 
vation, at a distance less than a mile from the new ground, in the direction 
of the enemy, and to be there till the pickets were posted. The party on 
duty this day, mistaking their orders, did not return in time; and being at- 
tacked, by a superior number, were driven in with some loss. This was the 
first aggression unconnected with a view to plunder, and was followed 
in the afternoon by a sort of random excursion, which swept along the 
skirts of the camp, and had little other effect than to create some alarm 
among the followers, and to keep the in-line pickets on the alert. A se- 
cond reconnaissance was ordered, from this ground, to ascertain if the 
enemy's position could be approached by the left bank of the river, on 
which side they were understood to be posted. The party for this pur- 
pose, composed of cavalry and light infantry, crossed the river in front of 
the camp, and advanced along by-roads about eight miles. Finding them- 
selves still as distant from Mehidpoor as when in the camp, owing to the 
winding course of the river, and ruggedness of the country, the reconnais- 
sance was abandoned in that direction. Another circumstance of apparent 
importance to its object, was the separate intelligence from three villages, 
that the enemy had absolutely changed their position to the right bank. 
The party accordingly recrossed the river at the nearest ford, and having 
gained the high road from Mehidpoor, returned by it to the camp, con- 
vinced that it was still the best approach for the army. The information 
received at the villages probably arose from movements among parts of the 
force, in consequence of internal differences, and of their precautionary 
measures against a sudden attack. They had patroles moving all night on 
both sides of the river, supported by large bodies of horse, who lay on the 
right bank. A detachment from Scindiah’s corps, under Anna Bukhshee, 
which joined on the 17th, also occupied for a few days that position. 

As the next day’s march was to bring the British army to Mehidpoor, 
in order eventually to carry as many men as possible into the action, all 
pickets, camp, staff and regimental guards and orderlies, were directed to 
join their colours. For the rear guard, forty of the least effective rank and 


_* This word has no corresponding expression in English, on which account it is used here, and 
signifies the detachment with all the officers of the Quartermaster-general’s department and camp- 
colourmen of corps, &c. sent forward to mark out the ground for the camp. 
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file from each Native corps, with two guns, five hundred Mysore horse, and 
all such sick and convalescents as were able to bear arms, were directed to 
be paraded at assembly-beating, in front of the park, under a captain and a 
subaltern from each infantry brigade, and six non-commissioned officers 
from each battalion. These details were likewise destined for the pro- 
tection of the sick and baggage, in case of a battle, when they would ne- 
cessarily take post. If the position of the army on the 20th was in some 
respects favourable, it had one disadvantage; the difficulty of quitting it. 
In order to facilitate the accomplishment of this operation before day-light 
on the following morning, openings were made, from the left of each 
brigade, to the great road. This work, superintended by the officers 
appointed to conduct them to their places in the line of march, occupied 
the pioneers till it was dark; and much of the night was spent by 
the troops in those preparations which had been ordered for the fol- 
lowing day. : 

On the morning of the 2ist of Ristadbes: about half an hour before 
day-break, the army was in motion. Sir John Malcolm was directed to 
place himself at the head of the advance guard, which consisted of a large 
detachment from the line. At the same time the campement was ordered 
to attach itself to the brigadier-general, instead of proceeding in advance, 
as had been usual. In this manner the march was conducted about eight 
miles without seeing any of the enemy. But a courier arrived from ‘Holkur 
with a note, dated the same morning, which was couched in general terms, 
of nugatory import,—such as that Ameer Khan had been invited to come 
and settle the differences; and observing among other things, that the pre- 
cipitancy of the British army in advancing, savoured but little of a friendly 
disposition ; that it had prevented him from sending back Meer Zuffer; and 
that though he had hitherto restricted his own troops to their position, yet 
their ardour was too impatient of restraint to be much longer controuled. 
To this communication, the most intelligible part of which was the im- 
plied defiance at its conclusion, Sir Thomas Hislop directed a note to be 
returned in exchange, which Sir John Malcolm, long experienced in Native 
correspondence, had ready with him, under the date of the preceding day, 
adapted to the foreseen state of affairs. It contained, simply, a short re- 
capitulation of the endeavours used to settle matters amicably, which had 
been frustrated by the injudicious councils of the Maharajah, and an in- 
vitation to avail himself of the renewed offer of British protection,| by 
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abandoning an army which he confessed himself unable to controul. With 
this the courier returned at speed, the head of the line never having 
slackened its pace during this interchange of communications. 

About nine, the advance ascended an eminence over which the road Commence 


ment of the ac- 


passed. From hence there opened’a commanding view of the valley in jon vih Hol 
which was situated the town of Mehidpoor, on the right bank of the = (Pian 1a.) 
Seeprah ; the course of which was here marked by an avenue of trees. 

This plantation masked the main position of the enemy; but all the plain 

in front was occupied with their horse, either in large bodies or in detached 
parties of skirmishers. These came forward, in the most confident manner, 

close to the head of the advance; for they soon discovered that there was 

no intention of fighting them in detail. A halt was here made, toallow the (A.) 
line to come up, as from hence it would be necessary to form the plan for 

future movements. From the summit of a small hill in this vicinity, Sir 
Thomas Hislop was enabled to obtain a general view of the enemy's dis- 
positions. They appeared behind the river in two lines, of which the 
infantry and heavy batteries formed the first, and the cavalry in masses 

the second. The next consideration was, how .o pass the Seeprah; be- 

cause, though the information respecting the two fords in their front was 

still unsatisfactory, it was evident that to cross by any ford, either above 

or below, would be the manceuvre of at least an entire day, harassed by their 

horse, And met by a counter-manceuvre or flight on the part of the enemy; the 

army of a Native Power never having accepted battle from a British army, 

under disadvantages of position. It was therefore resolved that the cayalry, 

with some horse-artillery and light infantry, should be advanced, to clear 

the intermediate plain, and to cover a closer reconnaissance of the features 

of the enemy’s position, and the means of approaching it. , For the first 

of these purposes Sir John Malcolm was directed tomove with halftheca- —(p) 
valry towards the right, where the majority of the horse were assembled in 

the plain, and in occupation of some small villages. These hamlets were soon (2. B,) 
cleared by parties of light infantry, and the skirmishers retired on their 

main bodies... These would have been charged, had the ground admitted 
it; but it was found that they were secured by an impassable ravine in 

their front, and the guns were accordingly opened, which obliged them 

to disperse.and retire. A part descended along the right bank of the fiver, (a2) 
round the town of Mehidpoor, and the rest rejoined their army. While 

these mancuvres took place to the right and front, the other brigade of = (a) 
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cavalry inclined to the left, to gain the bank of the Seeprah, ‘at the village 
of Dooleit ; where the commanding ground favoured the ascertainment of 
those objects with which the officer conducting the reconnaissance was 
charged. It accordingly pushed forward to reach that point before the 
enemy should be driven by Sir John Malcolm across the river; and in its 
advance some detached parties of horse crossed the head of the column to 
retire to the left, and were those which subsequently attacked the baggage. 
From hence the enemy's dispositions were distinctly viewed; and from 
the bed of the river, the ascents of its steep banks at the nearest ford were 
partially seen in reverse; while the retreat of the horse across it, gave a 
favourable conclusion as to the road and the depth of the water. It was 
also ascertained that the more distant ford to the right offered no prospect 
of being useful. Though conveniently situated for the retreat of the 
enemy s horse, it could be seen that none of them retired by it. A further 
circumstance of much importance, in favour of the left ford, was a long 
spit of sand under the opposite bank, which, as the stream flowed close 
to the near bank, offered a convenient situation for the partial formation 
of the troops. 

In the mean while, the line of infantry was advancing under Sir Thomas 
Hislop’s personal command, and had arrived within about six or seven 
hundred yards of the river, when he was rejoined by Sir John Malcolm, 
and received the report of the reconnaissance. He immediately decided 
that the army should pass by the single ford; and the light brigade was 
ordered across to seize the opposite bank, while a small battery was 
established on the near side to cover its movement, This service was per- 
formed without any opposition, except that of a powerful cannonade, of 
which many shots crossed the river. The enemys front was generally 
at the distance of 800 yards from the left bank, to which it was nearly 
parallel. A little beyond their left flank, the river took a sudden turn 
towards their rear, and continued in that direction for a mile’ and a half, 
where was a deep ford, but without any road, down the bank, for guns. 
On their right was a deep ravine which run into the bed of the river; and 
near their centre was a ruined village, which might be termed the key of their 
position, as it had some elevation, and was directly in rear of the main ford. 
The enemy were aware of its importance, filled it with infantry, and flanked 
it by their principal batteries. The British cavalry and _horse-artillery 
crossed after the light brigade; the former ascending the bank to the Jeft, © 
where they were partially skreened by some rising ground between them: | 
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and the enemy, and the latter forming battery in front of the ford. At the 
same time a battery was formed on the right bank considerably below the 
ford, to keep down in some measure or to divert the cannonade, which 
played with concentrated effect where the troops were passing. It is 
necessary here to mention, that the banks of this river, lke those of most 
others in Malwah, are at least twenty-five feet high. The means of getting 
out of the bed is generally by the mouth of some ravine, of which there 
happened here to be two of several branches. Of these the light brigade 
were ordered to take possession, in order to clear the bed of the river for 
the remaining brigades of infantry. These were crossing at about twelve 
o'clock, and were directed, by a countermarch, to bring their right in 
front. As soon as this mancuvre was performed by the first brigade, Sir 
Thomas Hislop gave his orders for the attack of the enemy along their 
whole front, with what troops had crossed, leaving the second brigade of 
infantry, to follow as a reserve. 

To Sir John Malcolm was given the immediate command of the two bri- 
gades of infantry destined to the attack of the enemy’s left, and the ruined 
village; and while the Ist brigade ascended the bank, and took sufficient 
ground to the right for its formation into line, the light brigade arose from 
the ravines, and formed battalion columns of companies on its left. The 
whole of this operation was performed with great steadiness, under a fire of 
both round shot and grape from several batteries. By this time the horse- 
artillery were nearly silenced or dismounted ; for their light pieces were 
unequal, however well served, to stand against the heavy calibers in their 
front. The range of the cavalry had likewise been found by the enemy's 
guns. Forsome time they suffered from a party of the enemy, who came 
down the ravine which flanked both positions, and maintained a galling fire 
till driven off by a company of infantry brought up for that purpose. A 
smooth glacis of about seven hundred yards now separated both armies, 
when Sir John Malcolm’s division commenced the attack, by a rapid but 
orderly advance on the ruined village and the enemy’s left, which was lat- 
terly brought forward to enfilade this expected operation. The desperate 
service was performed with suitable determination; and if the troops of 
this division wanted the support of a friendly battery, they were ani- 
mated by the cheering example of their leaders,* spent: whom must be 
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* See in a Memorandum to Appendix G. the division of the army into brigades at this time. 
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counted Lieutenant-colonel M‘Gregor Murray, whose services were given 

for this occasion to Sir John Malcolm, by whom he was placed with the de- 

tachment of the Royal Scots on the right. Many were knocked down by a 

destructive fire of grape; but the remainder carried the village and bat- 

(N, N,N,N) teries at the point of the bayonet. The enemys infantry were likewise 

driven from their position ; but none. of their artillerymen abandoned their 

guns, and such as were not killed attempted to recommence a fire*after 

the infantry had fled. On the left, the British cavalry, who had been 

joined by the Mysore horse, were ordered to follow the movements of the 

infantry, and to make a simultaneous charge against the enemy’s right. 

The decision and rapidity of their movement carried them, with little loss, 

to the rear of the opposed batteries. Some troops and guns, near the ene- 

mys centre, still held their ground, having as yet been unattacked; but on 

(N.) the 2d brigade’s ascending from the bed of the river, they advanced in that 

direction. The infantry in their front, finding both their flanks turned, re- 

tired before them, while the Golandauze served their guns to the last. Such 

of the enemy as were to the left of the ruined village, fled along the bank of 

the river ; but their centre pressed towards the right, with which it retired 

along the high road to Alloat. In this direction the British and Mysore 

cavalry hungon the enemy, who, intent only on flight, offered no opposition; 

and the 2d brigade followed still as a reserve. Sir John Malcolm's divi- 

(P.) sion advanced likewise about a thousand yards beyond its point of attack, 
and then halted to re-form. | 

Jerpeyanaee As Sir Thomas Hislop ascended the high ground in rear of the enemy’s 

ight oe position, he observed, in the hollow towards the river, their camp, which 

a In- had not been previously visible, still standing. Immediately he sent or- 

ders to Sir John Malcolm to move down upon it; at the same time the 

cavalry got sight of it, where they were in pursuit. Considering its attack 

more important than the service in which they were engaged, they aban- 

doned the pursuit of the enemy, to the Mysore horse, and turned to their 

right on the standing camp, distant at least a mile and a half. They ar- 

rived before Sir John Malcolm’s division, but found it deserted; when a fire 

(d.) opened on them unexpectedly from a battery further down the river, where 

some of the enemy still made a stand. The cavalry again advanced against 

this position; but, finding its front covered by ravines, they drew off under 

(0.) cover of a village to await the arrival of the infantry advancing under Sir 

John Malcolm. Sir Thomas Hislop likewise hastened to this point, ima~- 
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gining, from the briskness of the firing, that the enemy’s left had only retired 
on a second position. He accordingly ordered on a detachment. of light 
infantry and some field-pieces to turn their right flank, while the remainder 
of the Ist and light brigades advanced on their front. These, dispositions 
obliged the enemy to fly across the river by which their left flank had been 
covered. It appears that this premeditated stand had been made only 
with a view to cover that part of their retreat, as the ford was extremely 
difficult ; and that to facilitate its success, these guns had been previously 
placed in battery. Sir Thomas Hislop ordered a fresh pursuit of the ene- 
my by the cavalry and two light infantry corps, under that active officer Sir 
John Malcolm; but the passage of the river proved so tedious that none 
of the enemy were overtaken on the right bank, though they were followed 
as long as day-light remained. | 

The line now returned to the field of battle, and encamped nearly on 
the enemy’s position, but fronting in an opposite direction. The sick and 
baggage likewise crossed the river from the ground which they had occu- 
pied during the action, near the village of Dooleit, and where they were as 
secure as a small guard well posted could render them. Several shot, 
which went over the cavalry, fell among them; and they were partially at- 
tacked by some of the enemy’s horse, who remained on that side of the 
river. These were beaten off by the five hundred Mysoreans, and little im- 
pression beyond confusion was produced by their attempts. The cavalry 
and light infantry returned about eight o’clock ; the pickets were posted as 
usual, and the troops lay on their arms during the remainder of the night, 
after having been deluged during two hours by as severe a fall of rain as 
can be imagined in the heaviest monsoon. The loss of the enemy was esti- 
mated at three thousand men; and one of their chiefs, Roshun Beg, who 
commanded the batteries about the ruined village, was severely wounded. 
Young Holkur, who was .. “he action on horseback, fled with the principal 
bodies of horse to Alloat, 2 er the capture of the guns, which amounted to 
sixty-three of all calibers, with many tumbrils of ammunition. The loss* of 
the British army was seven hundred and seventy-eight men killed and 
wounded, including thirty-eight European and twenty-seven Native officers ; 
and most of the wounds were desperate, being chiefly made by eun-shot or 
grape, 





* Vide Appendix. G. 
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The battle of Mehidpoor demands many reflections, as well from the 
importance of its consequences, as from its being the only general action of 
primary order in India since 1804; during which period the organization of 
the British army had undergone several alterations, and received some im- 
provements. The most striking feature of the battle was the bold measure 
of passing a difficult river by a single ford, in front of an enemy powerfully 
posted. This has with some been the theme of admiration, and with others 
of animadversion; for, in the present enlightened age, no common subject 
of morals is considered more legitimate for general criticism than the dispo- 
sitions of a commander in the field, however remote they may be from the 
circumstances of common life and general study. The particular informa- 
tion which can be conveyed in a public dispatch, on such an occasion, must 
be very confined, partial, and liable to misinterpretation ; whereas the old 
practice of giving concisely the general results *, offers every thing of which 





* The Duke of Marlborough thus reports the Battle of Blenheim, in his letter to Mr. Secre- 
tary Harley, dated August 14th, 1704. “ In order thereto, we went out on Tuesday early in the 
morning, with forty squadrons, to view the ground, but found the enemy had already possessed 
themselves of it; whereupon we resolved to attack them, and accordingly we marched between 
three and four yesterday morning from the camp at Munster, leaving all our tents standing, 
About six we came in view of the enemy, who, we found, did not expect so early a visit. 
The cannon began to play about half an hour after eight. They formed themselves in two bodies: 
the Elector, with Monsieur Marrin, and their troops, on our right, and Monsieur de T'allard, with 
all his own, on our left, which last fell to my share. They had two little rivulets besides a morass 
before them, which we were obliged to pass over in their view, and Prince Eugene was obliged to 
take a great compass to come to the enemy; so that it was one o’clock before the battle began. 
It lasted, with great vigour, till sun-set, when the enemy were obliged to retire, and by the bless- 
ing of God, we obtained a complete victory.”—The rest of this short letter describes the loss of 
the enemy. The Battle of Malplaquet, being of less importance than that of Blenheim, is re- 
ported by his Grace in a still shorter letter, to Mr. Secretary Boyle, dated September 11, 1709. 
“* This motion of the enemy kept our army for two nights under their arms; and in the evening, 
as soon as the twenty-one battalions and four squadrons we were expecting from Tournay, were 
come within reach, it was resolved to attack them; and the necessary dispositions being made, we 
accordingly began at eight this morning. The fight was maintained with great obstinacy till near 
twelve o'clock, before we could force their retrenchiaents, and drive them out of the wood into 
the plain, where their horse were all drawn up, and ours advancing upon them. The whole army 
engaged and fought with great fury, till past three in the afternoon, when the enemy's horse be- 
gan to give way, and to retire towards Maubeuge and Valenciennes, and part of them towards 
Condé. We pursued them to the defilee of Bavay with great slaughter, all our troops behaving 
themselves with the greatest courage.” 
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a distinct judgment can be formed at a distance, without attempting an un- 
fair scrutiny. The reasons which induced the measure adopted at Mehid- 
poor, have already been noticed, and little remains to be added. The ford 
below the enemy’s position was impracticable for guns, and would have 
required an entire day to render it passable; a work which could not be 
performed in front of their overwhelming batteries. In order to march to 
that point, it would likewise have been necessary first to have possession of 
Mehidpoor, close under the walls of which place the road passes. This 
might have occupied the whole day, and thus the period would have been 
extended, during which the baggage and cattle were exposed to the depre- 
dations of the enemy's horse, made more bold by such dilatory conduct. 
The ford of Moondela, four miles above Mehidpoor, was difficult of access 
on both banks. None but by-paths led to it through a rugged country; 
and a detour of not less than ten miles would have been necessary, by this 
means, to approach their position. But supposing this manceuvre performed 
in the presence of numerous horse, what prospect could there be that the 
enemy would not, likewise, pass the river—an operation as easy and short 
to them, as it would have been difficult and tedious to the British army? 
Having done this, the river was still interposed, their position as strong, and 
their retreat more certain than from the left bank. It is even probable that 
they contemplated this alternative, in consequence of the reconnaissances 
made on both banks; and this supposition seems to be corroborated by the 
important circumstance of their not destroying the descents into the prin- 
cipal ford in their front. With regard to the second ford in their front, of 
which mention has been made, subsequent experience verified the conclusion 
formed respecting it. Only one man at once could descend the bank, the 
water was breast high, the bottom consisted of large slippery stones, and 
after an entire day’s labour of all the pioneers, it was found impracticable to 
get a single captured gun across it. On this account they were all conveyed 
by the more distant, but main ford. After the army had crossed, any flank 
movement would have been absurd. They were within range of large grape 
from heavy guns; no situation could have been worse, and the shortest way 
out of it was by a direct attack. This succeeded, as it has always succeeded 
with British troops on a plain. It is conformable to their genius; and there 
As more science shewn by consulting, under such circumstances, this national 
disposition, than in the display of an acquaintance with the stratagems of 
war. This feeling extends to the Native troops in the British service; for 
x 
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though it may not proceed from their physical constitution, they receive the 
ésprit de corps from their European officers, as they enter the service in 
youth, with flexible minds. The qualities required, on the present occasion, 
were such as should enable the troops to endure with patience a destructive 
fire in the first instance, and afterwards to affront palpable danger with 
alacrity. This expectation was justified ; and it may be asserted, that the 
same result would have ensued, had there not been a single pound of pow- 
der exploded by the army on the 21st of December.* 

When a Native army receives battle, its position is generally marked 
by an obstacle along its front, difficult to be surmounted, and inclosing a 
glacis, or a plain, to give complete effect to its batteries. Its flanks are 
seldom to be turned without a considerable detour, such as would give time 
for a corresponding movement; and the rear is always open for a retreat, 
er secured by a fortified town.t This description contains the general 
character of a judicious disposition; but Indian armies shew themselves 
deficient, by neglecting to take the full advantage of it. They seldom op- 
pose the passage of the obstacle in their front except by a cannonade, nor 
attack their adversary before he has recovered his order. On the present oc- 
casion the enemy should have filled the ravines with infantry, and brought 
forward his right wing as he did his left; by which he might have crossed 


the fire of his batteries in the ford, and all along the bank. Nor would this 


have subjected him to an enfilade from the opposite side of the river; the 
ruins of a village offering good cover to that flank. This disposition would 
likewise have deprived the British cavalry of the ground on which they 


“ The same may be said of the battles of the Golden Rock and Sugarloaf Rock, in 1753 and 
1754; and of the victory of Assye, which followed, as on the present occasion, an attack unsup- 
ported by batteries; but what will be said of the battle of Corunna, defensive on the British side 
with only four guns against several heavy batteries? This observation is given merely as illus- 
trative, and has no tendency to detract from the general usefulness of artillery; which, with the 
small detachments of British troops, occasionally and necessarily exposed to the attack of greater 
numbers, becomes even more important in India than in Europe. As well might the circum- 
stance of there not having been a mounted dragoon in action at the battles of Alexandria and 
Maida, be urged as derogatory to the usefulness of cavalry. 

+ Some exception to this general remark may, no doubt, be found in the battles of Laswarree 
and Assye, where, by a flank movement of the British troops, the enemy was forced to change his 
position; but which perhaps he would not have attempted, had not the infantry been commanded 
by European officers. | | = 
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formed ; and it was this oversight on the part of the enemy which justified 
and determined Sir Thomas Hislop in attacking as he did. Having criti- 
cised the faults of the enemy, let not those of the British side be over- 
looked. The Ist brigade should not have been countermarched in the 
river; by which the whole army was longer exposed to the cannonade. 
Had they ascended the bank, left in front, like the brigades before them, 
the head of their column would at once have stood on its ground. After 
this a deployment to the right would have been both more safe and expe- 
ditious than any other movement, within grape range, to take ground for a 
formation into line: . The cavalry were not under the command of a single 
head; and it accordingly depended on the good understanding between the 
two Brigadiers; whether the two brigades would act in concert. As it 
happened, no conduct could surpass theirs in charging the enemy; but 
their exertions on his rear were not marked by the arrangement which 
might have been expected from a single leader.* Under a single authority, 
likewise, a maintenance of the pursuit would probably have been pre- 
ferred to the attack of a standing camp, as distant from them as it was 
near the infantry, who were in full possession of the field of battle, with 
an enemy flying in disorder at all points visible to the whole army. The 
‘enemy’s cavalry suffered nothing in the action, for they kept aloof; and 
when the batteries were stormed, they immediately fled, which exposed 
their infantry to bear all the loss, when they were subsequently pressed 
by the Mysore horse, who continued the pursuit. They escaped by aban- 
_doning their elephants, camels, and huckeries, which were laden with 
valuables. 





* It may be well to refer here to the method adopted by Major (now Brigadier-general) Dove- 
ton, commanding the body of cavalry composed of the Madras body-guard and the Ist regiment 
of Native cavalry, employed to cwt-up the column of infantry issuing from Panjalum Courchee, on 
the storm of that place by General Agnew, in 1801, and fiying much in the same disorder an the 
enemy’s infantry from the field of Mehidpoor. The tail of the retreating column was successively 
cut off, and independently destroyed by successive squadrons ; by which means every sword was 
brought into active employ. No attempt was made to oppose the head of the column, which 
might then have been induced to act with unanimity; but the operation in systematic detail was 
prosecuted in the rear for a distance of about five miles, during which the parts successively se- 
vered could never escape or be succoured, and each squadron, as it had completed one service, 
was carried forward to another. | 
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It has been seen that the light infantry and rifles acted, on this occasion, 
like troops of the line; and itis also true that they have never acted other- 
wise since their formation.* They are, in fact, select infantry, and nothing 
else. Formed as they have been by draughts from other corps, the old men 
have brought with them all the habits of the regular battalions, and the 
recruits have of course followed the example of their seniors. It is nota 
particular exercise, dress, and arms, which make light infantry or riflemen. 
There must be a disposition for desultory action, and confidence in individual 
resource, entirely different from that sympathy which carries men together 
in abody. It may be granted that such adisposition is to be acquired ; but 
not by men who have already formed habits in corps of the line. Thus, had 
the light brigade, on the 21st of December, been really light troops, they 
would not have stormed the enemy’s batteries. If, therefore, the British 
light infantry are neither used as light troops, nor fit to be so used, it were 
better for them still to keep their musquets and bayonets, as the arms best 
suited to the duties they perform. They have always marched well, be- 
cause they are young and active men; but by no means better than flank 
companies of the line.t The French make excellent light troops, for that 
service appears conformable to their genius; but the same cannot be said 
either of the English, or of the class of Natives into whom English feel- 
ings, before an enemy, are infused by their officers. They love at once to 
encounter the very worst to which they can be exposed, and arguing from 
their own feelings, consider as ineffectual the cautious and indirect ma- 





* In proportion as a corps of infantry, however denominated, expends a greater portion of its 
ammunition, it may be considered ignorant and untrained in light-infantry service. 

+ It is even asserted by officers who have seen both on service, that when infantry of the line 
have had their knapsacks carried for them like the light infantry, they have out-marched them. 
This affords an useful hint against relieving men habitually from that moderate encumbrance ; for 
when called on for an exertion, they no longer receive that additional stimulus and elasticity which 
aman, or any other animal, feels on being suddenly lightened. In elucidation of this remark, a 
reference may be made to Major H. Smith's march from the night of the 12th of April 1817, with 
flank companies of his own corps (1/14th Madras Native infantry), and of the 1st battalion of the 
2d, and the Ist battalion of the 3d Bombay Native infantry, to surprise a hostile body. At the 
expiration of four days and some hours, he had marched one hundred and fifty miles, and suc- 
cessfully attacked the enemy, of whom seventy were killed and several prisoners taken. These 
companies had carriage for their knapsacks, and the march was performed in the hottest time of 
the year. . — 


= 
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neuvres of light troops. The same disposition was found in the infantry 
corps organized for Native Powers by a few British adventurers. They 
made and received desperate assaults which quite astonished their em- 
ployers ; and during twenty years active service, when the number of French 
and British officers in Scindiah’s army were equal, only four of the former 
to fifteen of the latter were killed.* 

From what has been premised, it will be concluded, that more victories 
have been gained in the field by British armies in India through the bravery 
of the troops, than by manceuvres of the commander. In fact, the armies 
are too small for extensive manceuvre beyond cannon range. That they 
are continually permitted to deploy within it, also shews that the enemy 
to be coped with are deficient in a most important part of military conduct, 
a deficiency which obviates the necessity of abiding by those rules and 
precautions which are respected in Europe. An Indian army is completely 
under the eye of the commander, as much as a single division is in Europe. 
There is, consequently, no room for those calculations which are so impor- 
tant in the case of a large army. It may be argued, perhaps, that the 
addition of an ally’s contingent augments the number of fighting men who 
are to be arranged; but it must at the same time be allowed that they 
cannot be manceuvred. The utmost to be gained from them is the occupa- 
tion of a position, which may hold in check the same number and descrip- 
tion of the enemy. Almost all Lord Lake’s victories will be found an illus- 


* It is a pleasing fact to find the British character maintained by British subjects in all parts 


of the world, and under the most cheerless circumstances; and the hard service and brilliant ex- ’ 


ploits performed by these men and their corps, would do honour to any army. It would be a 
mistake to suppose that De Boyne’ 8 corps were officered entirely by Foreigners, because his name 
is French; and whenever they have suffered severely, the names of the officers killed and wounded 
are found invariably to be British. In the action between Holkur’s and Scindiah’s troops, in 
September 1802, we find on the latter side Colonel Vickers, Major Harding, and Major Arm- 
strong ; and on the former, Dawes, Catts, and Douglas, all of whom were killed, with six hun- 
dred of their men, out of fourteen hundred killed and wounded. Only one officer survived, and 
Major Harding was killed on the other side. In the previous year also, Holkur had attacked, un- 
der the walls of Oojein, a corps of Scindiah’s consisting of four battalions, commanded by Colo- 
nel Hessing’s son. Notwithstanding an immense disparity of numbers, these battalions never 
broke. Three-fifths were killed, one-fifth wounded, and out of eleven officers, seven were sabred 
at their guns. Their names were Captains Graham, Urquhart, and M‘Pherson, Lieutenants Mon- 
tague, Lany, Doolun, and Haden, all British subjects. 
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tration of this position; for he gained them all by a direct attack, which 
he himself led. Yet, if he rejected, or were ignorant of the stratagems of 
war, he possessed, in an eminent degree, that powerful influence of cha- 
racter which calls forth the exertions of troops, through their affections and 
admiration. They not only performed for him every thing possible, but re- 
peatedly offered themselves to evident destruction, in his presence, as in 
the forlorn assaults of Bhurtpoor. 

Whence can arise this extraordinary power of one man over others, or 
how is its cause to be analyzed? Elevated birth and titles cannot confer it, 
nor can riches purchase it: study cannot acquire it, and the most industri- 
ous exertions fail to accomplish it. No, it is a natural quality of the indi- 
vidual, an endowment from heaven, and as little to be obtained through 
human means, as the mind of a Locke, or the person of a Hercules. 


CHAPTER X. 


PEACE WITH HOLKUR, 


Advance of the Goozerat Division. Its recall by the Bombay Government. Subsequent 
Permission to advance, and March to Rutlam. Arrangements at Mehidpoor, and 
Reflections on the Retreat of a Native Army. Pursuit of the Enemy by a Light 
Detachment. Advance and Junction of the Head-quarters of the Deckan Army, 
and Goozerat Division. Separation of the Goozerat Division, and Re-junction of Sir 
John Malcolm’s Detachment at Mundissoor. Negotiation ending in a Treaty with 
Holkur. The Reduction of his Power a striking Example. Supply of the Army in 
Malwah. Reference to Colonel Monson’s disastrous Expedition. Considerations re- 
specting the general Conduct of Operations in India. Comparison of the War with 
Holkur in 1804 and 1817. View of the Progress of the Holkur State from its 
Establishment. . 


A Reference has been made (p. 58) to the circumstances which prevented 
the early re-assembly of the Goozerat division at Baroda. Its advance 
was further delayed by the occurrences in the Deckan. These induced 
Colonel Morris, with the concurrence of the Resident, to postpone its march 
till subsequent advices should be received from Sir Thomas Hislop. But 
Major-general Sir William Grant Keir, on his arrival to assume the command, 
immediately decided on carrying that division forward to a position on the 
confines of Malwah. There, at least, it might be within easy communica- 
tion, and be enabled to co-operate promptly, if called for. This measure 
appeared the more necessary from a consideration of the nature of the 
country surrounding Goozerat, the entrance to which might be easily closed 
against the receipt of intelligence, and is full of obstacles to the rapid 
progress of troops. The high road towards Oojein, which in the former 
Mahratta war had been pursued by Colonel Murray's and General Jones's 
forces, appeared to Sir William Grant Keir, as it had to Sir Thomas Hislop 
(p. 89), the most expedient on the present occasion. The Major-general, 
accordingly, commenced his march by that route on the 4th of December. 
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Iie crossed the Kurrah river on the 8th, after three marches; and on the 
following day entered the Burreeah jungle; the whole of which is at all 
times infested by a predatory race called Bheels, whose name has been in- 
troduced already in describing the march of Colonel Deacon’s detachment 
through the Seindwah Ghat. This jungle rendered the road extremely con- 
fined, and the progress difficult, during two marches; in the first of which 
the baggage of the division was partially plundered, while several men and 
followers were killed and wounded by the inhabitants. On the 10th an 
open country succeeded, and continued for the two following marches, 
which brought the division to the vicinity of the Dawud Ghat, separating 
the territory of Scindiah from Goozerat. This pass was descended on the 
13th, and the force encamped at Dawud. It was here overtaken by a 
dispatch from the Government of Bombay, recalling Sir Wiliam Grant 
Keir to the occupation of a position near Jerroad on the Veesamuttra, within 
sixteen miles of the cantonment of Baroda. 

This measure was prompted by the threatening appearances among the 
Deckannee States, and was the immediate consequence of intelligence hav- 
ing arrived at Bombay, of the rupture at Nagpoor. It was apprehended, 
that if the Goozerat country were left destitute of a British force, the con- 
tagion of Mahratta feeling might extend even to the Guickwar Govern- 
ment; and there were circumstances brought to light which rendered justly 
suspected the dispositions of, at least, the subjects of that State. At 
Soangheir in particular, a staticn which communicated immediately with 
the Poonah territory, the Guickwar troops decidedly spoke of their expec- 
tation of orders to join the Peishwah, and to support the Mahratta against 
the British cause. They were actively employed in encreasing their num- 
bers, and offered high pay for military service. In fact, the same crisis of 
affairs, in some respects, appeared to the Government of Bombay to be ap- 
proaching in Goozerat, as had occurred at Poonah and Nagpoor, viz. that 
the assembly of troops for co-operation would be augmented into the means 
of hostility. The return of Guickwar troops, according to the Resident's 
estimate of the 20th of November, amounted to nine thousand horse and 
foot, independent of the two thousand horse which were intended to accom- 
pany the British force. Of that number one thousand seven hundred and 
forty-eight were stated to be at Soangheir; whereas the intelligence re- 
ceived by the officer commanding at Bearra, represented them on the 26th 
to be equal to five thousand of all descriptions. In the directioh£of_ 
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Pahlanpoor and Katteiwar, the remaining principal points of defence, there 
was no reason to expect a state of things more favourable. The contin- 
gent of two thousand horse had not marched with the British force; and 
the alacrity which the Guickwar Government exhibited, in undertaking 
active and extensive levies, was as suspicious as it was superfluous. 

Under these circumstances the orders for the recall of the field force 
were dispatched from Bombay on the 8th of December. Two days atter- 
wards, however, there followed a modification of those instructions; which 
left Sir William Grant Keir still at liberty to advance, in case the Resident 
should consider the interests at Baroda secure, with a reinforcement from 
the division in the field. This variation in the orders was produced by the 
receipt of letters from Sir Thomas Hislop, written after his knowledge of 
the rupture at Nagpoor, and by the apprehension of the injury which the 
plans of the Governor-general ngght sustain, should the Goozerat force be 
suddenly withdrawn. Sir William Grant Keir, on receiving the first order, 
countermarched two stages to Jerree. There he received, on the 17th, 
the second order, with a letter from the Resident, which induced him to 
exercise the discretion given him, and to return to Dawud. He arrived 
there, for the second time, on the 19th of December, having detached to Ba- 
roda a reinforcement, consisting of eight hundred Native infantry and a 
detail of artillery, which reduced his force to four thousand and sixty-nine 
British troops. From this place the communication with the Head-quar- 
ters of the Deckan army became direct, though, at first, not expeditious; 
and orders were received to advance immediately by Rutlam, to favour the 
negotiations with Holkur, which were in progress. Pursuant to these in- 
structions, the force advanced on the 20th; in three marches reached Pet- 
lawad, and in two more, arrived, on the 24th, at its destination. The 
small battering-train, and a considerable portion of the commissariat stores, 
had been left in the rear at Godra, as not likely to be required in advance, 
while they obstructed materially the progress of the force. The grain, 
however, being subsequently called for from the Head-quarters, under the 
apprehension of a future deficiency of that article, was ordered on by the 
first favourable opportunity. 

Having now conducted Sir William Grant Keir’s force to a position where 
its immediate co-operation was calculable, it is proper to return to the oc- 
currences which followed the battle of Mehidpoor. The first object was 
the organization of a light corps to follow up the success of that day, and to 
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prevent the enemy from re-assembling; while arrangements were made for 
the care of the wounded, and the establishment of a post, which should 
be a rendezvous for all detachments coming from the rear, and a place of 
security for the deposit of the captured ordnance and field-hospital. On the 
day following the action, a corps of Native infantry, with guns, was posted 
on an eminence commanding the town, into which guards were sent to 
prevent plunder, as well as to establish the British authority. The most 
capacious dwelling-houses were selected and cleared out for the accom- 
modation of the wounded, and orders were given to repair the defences of 
the place. The captured brass guns were brought into the fort, and those 
which were of iron were burst on the field of battle. So much had the 
force been disorganized by the exertions of the 21st, that some days elapsed 
before a detachment could be prepared to pursue the enemy. This delay 
was of little importance, considering the nature of the retreat of an Indian 
army. So great, in general, on these occasions, is the dispersion, that some 
days are commonly required to ascertain, forthe guidance of the pursuers, 
in what direction the principal body has fled. In vain should we look 
for those dispositions, which are expected from the regular army of an 
European power, to cover its retreat, and to repress the confidence of a 
victorious adversary in its rear. There will be found no stratagems to 
mask its route, cover its baggage, gain an advance, lay an ambuscade, 
or mislead its pursuer; no efforts to check his progress, by the occupation 
of a defile ora wood, the destruction of a pass or a ford, the blowing up or 
burning a bridge*. On the contrary, all impediments to flight are suc- 
cessively abandoned, and it becomes literally a sauve qui peut. This mis- 
conduct will be attributed partly to the want of discipline in an Indian 
army, and of arrangement in its leaders, which leaves every individual to 
rely more on himself than on his commander. It will also depend, in 
instances} like the present, on the nature of the victory, which was gained 





* It must be confessed there are seldom any to be blown up or burned. 

+ Inthe same manner an attacking army, if after prolonged efforts it be attacked in return, has 
little means of making an orderly retreat. During repeated assaults, it loses sight of its defen- 
sive dispositions, becomes unhinged and incapable of acting in another direction with method. 
Examples to this effect will suggest themselves in the flight of the French armies, after the battles 
of Leipsic and Waterloo; for there will always be room for great distinction between the retreat 
of'a beaten army, and of one which has not fought. 
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by a simultaneous charge of every point of the enemy’s line. If they give 
way before this, there is an end of all immediate opportunity of making 
dispositions ; and the subsequent re-assembly (if it take place) will be at 
some predetermined rendezvous, or point of general importance. Such 
was Ramteak after the action of the 16th of December at Nagpoor, and 
Seeta-Mhao on the present occasion. 

On the 26th of December, a light detachment was formed, and placed under 
the orders of Sir John Malcolm, for the pursuit of Holkur’s army, on the 
following morning. This force consisted of the 2d cavalry brigade, the 
lst battalion of the 3d regiment, and the Ist battalion of the 16th regiment 
of Native infantry, both light corps, with four horse-artillery guns, and two 
thousand Mysore horse. To this corps, a reinforcement was ordered, from 
the Goozerat division, of two squadrons of his Majesty’s 17th dragoons, and 
a Native flank battalion. These were directed to join at Koondla, on the 
27th, if practicable; but a delay in the receipt of the order prevented them 
from arriving there in time; and they followed Sir John Malcolm to Seeta- 
Mhao, whither he had advanced with great rapidity. From hence it was the 
Brigadier-general’s intention to make a night-march, on the 29th, to Mun- 
dissoor; but learning that the enemy had, in the mean while, continued their 
flight, in a north-westerly direction, towards Mulharghur, he directed his 
march by Narghur, and arrived there on the 30th. Here it was ascertained 
that the enemy had countermarched with the intention of proceeding to 
Purtabghur, leaying only a body of horse at Mulharghur, and proposing to be 
joined at Mundissoor by the followers and bazars, which had fallen in the 
rear. A corresponding movement was therefore made on the latter place, 
to which the Mysore horse, and a squadron of Native cavalry, under Captain 
James Grant, were sent in advance on the morning of the 3lst. By a 
rapid march they succeeded in surprising and capturing the whole of the 
cattle, bazars, &c. under the walls of Mundissoor, which place belonged 
to Scindiah. Sir John Malcolm likewise arrived on the same day, and 
was here overtaken by orders to halt for further instructions. 

The arrangements which Sir Thomas Hislop found necessary at Mehid- 
poor, were not completed till the 27th. On the 28th, the army marched in 
the direction of Taul, proposing to meet the Goozerat division on the 
Chumbul, in the vicinity of that place, to which Sir William Grant Keir had 
_ been requested to direct his movements. He was at the same time required 
to order on his heavy train to Dawud, for such further operations as might 
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eventually occur in Malwah, should the enemy not submit, on being beaten 
out of the field. The weather, at this period, was extremely inclement, as 
has been already noticed, when describing the latter operations against the 
Pindarries. The army accordingly did not arrive at Taul till the 30th, 
having advanced by the route of Mundawal. On the same day it was met 
by the Goozerat Division, which marched on the 28th from Rutlam by Jowra, 
and took possession near that place of four guns with some ammunition, 
which had been abandoned by Holkur’s troops. The Chumbul separated 
the head-quarters of Sir William Grant Keir and Sir Thomas Hislop; andin 
the course of the day it was resolved, that Sir John Malcolm's pursuit of the 
enemy should be suspended, as only calculated to bring on partial affairs, 
and to prevent a more decisive action, for which the strength and composi- 
tion of his force was held to be insufficient. Sir John Malcolm’s division 
had been found too weak to cope with Holkur’s army, when he first ap- 
proached it, during his pursuit of Cheettoo Pindarree; but the posture it 
maintained then was very different from what could be expected after its, 
defeat; and Sir John was, no doubt, equal to the reduction of its dispirited 
remains, at the end of December. Both columns marched again on the 31st, 
in the direction of Mundissoor, and encamped within two miles of each other, 
on the banks of the Soamlee river, four miles in rear of that place: Sir 
Thomas Hislop’s head-quarters having arrived on the Ist of January, and 
Sir William Grant Keir’s on the 2d. 

In the mean while Holkur, finding the activity of Sir John Malcolm’s 
pursuit, which had already reduced him to great distress, followed up by 
the remainder of the army, had made overtures of submission. The prelimi- 
naries of a treaty having been accordingly furnished to him for adoption by 
Sir John, they were brought back, a little altered, on new-years-day, by 
Meer Zuffer Allee, with Holkur’s signature. There now remained no enemy 
in this quarter but the Pindarries. Against them, consequently, it was 
resolved to direct whatever troops could be applied to this purpose, with- 
out withdrawing from Holkur’s vicinity such a contreul as should enforce 
the conclusion of a treaty already so happily commenced. Sir William Grant 
Keir was accordingly directed to march with his division, on the evening 
of the 3d, towards Jawud, near which place Cheettoo was known to be en- 
camped; and on the following day the army changed ground to Mundis- 
soor, where Sir John Malcolm’s detachment rejoined, 3 
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By this time the orders of the Governor-general were received, respect- 
ing the terms to be given to Holkur under a new state of things; and Tan- 
tiah Jogh having arrived in camp by invitation, on the 3d, no time was lost 
in proceeding to a conclusion. The terms proposed were, the confirmation 
of the engagements with Ameer Khan; the cession to the British Govern- 
ment of the claims of Holkur upon the Rajahpoot States; the cession to 
Zalimsing, Rajah of Kotah, of four districts formerly rented by him; the 
confirmation, under the guarantee of the British Government, to Ghuffoor 
Khan and his heirs, of his jaghire, amounting to near four lacs of rupees per 
annum, on the condition of his maintaining a quota of horse; the cession of 
the tribute of Nursinghur; and the cession to the British Government of all 
Holkur’s possessions within and to the south of the Sautpoora range of hills, 
including Khandesh, Umbur, Elloora, and all his other possessions in that 
quarter. During three days, these terms were discussed with much earnest- 
ness and ingenuity; and, respecting some of them, a considerable stand was 
made by Holkur’s ministers, particularly those which regarded Meer Khan 
and his relation Ghuffoor Khan, both of whom they reviled with great acri- 
mony, as disloyal to their sovereign. Ghuffoor Khan had been the first to in- 
duce Holkur’s mind to submission, by refusing to fly with him beyond Pur- 
tabghur ; and under his influence Meer Zuffer Allee acted,in personally open- 
ing a channel for negotiation. These two Mahometans were not less bitter 
than the Mahrattahs, whom they denounced to Sir John Malcolm as ‘“ the 
worst of infidels.” Whatever shew of discussion, however, Holkur’s 
party might use, they were sensible that they must submit to the terms 
prescribed; and their objections were generally accompanied with an ap- 
peal to the generosity of the Governor-general, and by no means to the 
alternative of a further contest. For this indeed their master was entirely 
unprepared, as the remains of his infantry were no longer acting under his 
orders. They were, on the contrary, with Roshun Beg at Rampoora, where 
this officer had sixteen guns, and usurped the authority of that town. On 
the 6th, the treaty was concluded ; and, on the following day, copies were 
interchanged by Sir Thomas Hislop and Tantiah Jogh in a public manner, 
under the ceremony of a royal salute from the park, with the attendance at 
Head-quarters of all the field and staff-officers of the army. It consisted, in 
all, of seventeen articles; and provided, in addition to the terms already 
enumerated, that the Holkur State should receive the protection of the 
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British Government, by means of a military force, to be conveniently 
stationed for that purpose; that a British Resident should be received by 
Holkur; that he should submit his differences to British arbitration, and 
hold no communication with other Powers, nor receive any European or 
American into his service, without the concurrence of the British Govern- 
ment; and that he should maintain a quota of three thousand horse at their 
requisition, but no further force than his revenues could afford. 

Thus was reduced to a state of innoxiousness and dependance a Go- 
vernment which had long been a prey to internal feuds, and a receptacle 
for all the elements of disorder and danger*. With all its weakness this 
Government had taken pride in its independence, which rested on that most 
vicious of all foundations, the power of inflictmg more harm on peaceable 
neighbours, than its own situation made it liable to receive. As expressive 
of this state of things, the late Holkur signified to Lord Lake in 1805, that 
his country and property were on the saddle of his horse. He also wrote 
to General Wellesley, that, in the event of hostilities, countries of many 
hundred coss should be overrun, plundered, and desolated. So much mis- 
rule obtained throughout his dominion, that his revenue was insignificant 
compared with his territorial possessions, and perhaps not greater than the 
countries left to him were capable of producing, under proper management. 
His system was plunder and exaction; and the expense of the force he 
maintained for this purpose, was much greater than the contributions which 
he levied through their means. Unable thus to pay them, they were re- 
duced to plunder for their own subsistence, and consequently became in- 
different to his orders. When they found their own existence depended on 
a combined exertion, they assembled round him; but if their interests were 
separated, no fealty could be expected under such disorganization. Ac- 
cordingly it has been seen, that Ameer Khan, his principal Sirdar, aban- 
doned him in the hour of need, to secure for himself and his heirs the gua- 
rantee of the British Government. The situation to which Holkur was thus 
reduced, could not fail of producing a forcible effect on the minds of all the 


Native Powers of India. The rapidity of his downfal was such, that the 


* The result of a complete victory over Holkur’s army, considering its constitution, was foretold 
by the present Duke of Wellington, in 1804, when offering a memorandum for a campaign against 
that Chief. ios 
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account of the commencement of hostilities could only be considered as 
the near precursor of their termination; and this under circumstances cal- 
culated to impress them with despair of the success of any future struggle 
against the British Government. In his front were drawn up the forces of the 
three Presidencies, at a distance of more than one thousand miles from two 
ofthem. In his rear were the extremities of India, composed of jungles and de- 
serts where he could find no resources, and which were inhabited on one side 
by a people at war with all strangers, and on the other by the natural enemy 
of the Mahratta name. A more forcible exposition of the British power 
could not be desired than the present state of things exhibited. Nine divi- 
sions were in the field between the Punjub and the Kistnah. Each of 
these were composed of a proportion of every arm, and equal to meet inde- 
pendently any body of the enemy which could be brought collectively into 
the field. To them no corner of India appeared impervious; and the only 
imaginable obstruction to their progress, was the probable scarcity of pro- 
visions in a barren country. Even supplies they carried with them, by 
means of a system, to which: the irregular government of a Native Power 
could never give effect. Thus the bazar of a British camp has sometimes 
been the only seat of plenty in a tract of many hundred miles, depopu- 
lated by a dreadful famine *. 

From the destructive ravages of Pindarries, it might be concluded that 
Malwah, within and on the borders of which they were established, would 
have been found uncultivated, and its towns deserted. This, however, was 
by no means the case: and though the grain was in many instances hidden 
or refused, the superabundance of forage near al] the villages proclaimed 
the extent of its production. Rice was scarcely to be seen, but wheat grew 
m considerable quantities, and was soon adopted by the Native troops as 
their common food. In fact, after the Army of the Deckan had crossed the 
Nerbuddah, such was the abundance that prevailed, both for men and cat- 
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tle, through the activity of a well-arranged commissariat, that Sir Thomas . 


Hislop’s mind was relieved from any anxiety on this important object. _Sup- 
plies which were at first called forward from distant quarters, became even 
a realincumbrance. Under the apprehension of possible scarcity, at the 
opening of the campaign, the Government of Bombay had been requested 


* Such was the case in the Deckan at the close of the Mahratta war of 1804. 
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to form a commissariat depét at Soorut. A similar application had been ad- 
dressed to the Resident at Hydrabad, for the collection of grain, through the 
Nizam’s officers, at the points of Nandeir, Ellichapoor, and Mulkapoor, 
The latter supplies were not collected before the troops returned, and the 
former were never brought forward; so that perhaps no troops in India ever 
before carried on their operations with so little dependance on their depots. 
This was a happy result of able arrangements, and freed the troops acting 
from the southward, from the fetters of a rigid attention to a formal base 
and line of operations, so unsuitable to the nature of the service to be per- 
formed, particularly at a season when all the rivers were fordable. 

Some satisfaction will be derived from the refiection, that the termina- 
tion of hostilities with Holkur took place in a quarter where the British 
army formerly suffered its greatest disgrace, under less favourable circum- 
stances, of which want of provisions was not the least. Whatever faults 
were to be attributed to Colonel Monson for the disasters which attended 
his ill-fated detachment in 1804, the superior Authority cannot be absolved 
from the responsibility of the deplorable consequences which followed this 
expedition. Colonel Monson was detached into the heart of Holkur’s coun- 
try, immediately previous to the filling of the rivers, with five Native bat- 
talions, and not a single European corps or a mounted soldier, except such 
irregulars as had lately been received into pay, and were therefore ill suited 
to be trusted in a situation so dangerous to their fidelity. He was to have 
co-operated with Colonel Murray from Goozerat; yet there appears to have 
been no combined plan established for them. Neither officer was conse- 
quently aware of the intentions of the other, and each retired to avoid the 
consequences of an unsupported contest. Under the circumstances of Co- 
lonel Monson’s situation, if he was ordered to advance across such streams 
as the Bunnass and the Chumbul, it was his duty, in the absence of express 
orders to the contrary, to establish on their banks such posts as should give 
security to the means of recrossing them, to depéts of grain, and to small 
escorts following his rear. The strength of his force after these deductions 
should have determined the distance of his advance; for an offensive ope- 
ration, or manceuvre, must ever be preceded by defensive dispositions. 
When he commenced his retreat, the badness of the roads soon obliged 
him to abandon his guns, and with them the means of keeping the enemy 
at a distance ; while the desertion of his horse deprived him of the means 
of ascertaining their intentions and more distant movements. Always,- 
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however, when the troops were called on to act, they acquitted themselves 
with valour and effect; for the Bengal Sepoys fight well, and despise irre- 
cular horse as much as any infantry i the world. But after the passage of 
the Bunnass, so many difficulties accumulated around them, that they lost 
all confidence in themselves, and in a leader who was unable to encourage 
them in their own language; and their further retreat was a complete 
rout.* 

It was this disaster which taught the Native Powers, and particularly 
Holkur’s army, to consider a British force as no longer invincible, or British 
measures as infallible; and when this was followed by the defence of 
Bhurtpoor, the impression was confirmed. Such, however, was the idea 
entertained of the perseverance of the British Government, that it had the 
credit of always contemplating with restlessness, the means of repairing 
the injury its reputation had sustained. Thus, whenever the object of any 
of its military preparations was not immediately obvious, it was the fashion 
to refer it to Bhurtpoor—a habit, which, probably, ceased only with the 
recent reduction of Hattrass. This published to India, most opportunely, 
that a strong profile was an insufficient security against the means and 
science at the disposal of the Governor-general. 

It will follow, from what has been related, that however successful a 
direct attack of an Indian army in the field may invariably prove, able ge- 
neral arrangements} are the indispensable basis of the successful termina- 





* The force with which Colonel Carnac penetrated from the Jumnah to Seronge in 1781, was 
precisely of the same strength with Colonel Monson’s, and in many respects found itself similarly 
situated there; for it was harassed on all sides, deprived of supplies, and abandoned by the Na- 
tive allies whose friendship was calculated on. In this distress it recurred to the unfailing expe- 
dient of offensive manceuyre, and at night-full marched to attack Madhajee Scindiah’s camp, thir- 
teen miles distant. This suceceded agreeably to the most sanguine expectation, for the enemy 
were dispersed, leaving many guns, ammunition, and elephants on the ground ; after which, thie: 
premeditated retreat from Scindiah’s territories became unnecessary. 

+ These are, in fact, nothing more than “ a good beginning :” 
trite and proverbial now, was equally considered an old saying in the time of Polybius. “ For 
when the ancients said that a work begun was half completed, their intention was to warn us that, 
in every undertaking, our greatest pains should be employed to make a good beginning. And 
though this manner of expression may be thought by many to be raised beyond truth, yet, in my 
judgment, it rather falls below it. For we may boldly say, not only that a work begun is half 
completed, but also that the beginning is connected closely even with the end. For how can we 
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tion of a campaign. These arrangements must, no doubt, be decided by 
principles which have received the confirmation of experience since the art 
of war was reduced to a science. Yet their successful application, under 
circumstances so different from those which gave them birth, can only be 
the result of great natural sagacity or experience. A British division which 
keeps the fieldy is frequently so small as to be incapable of making a con- 
siderable detachment. Yet without detaching or falling back, it cannot 
bring up its convoys, which occasionally must move some hundred miles 
througha hostile country, between the source of supply and the front of the 
operations. This is one of many considerations, which are fairly calculated 
to startle a commander unyersed in the conduct of a campaign in India; 
for whatever alternative be adopted, seems to involve the loss of whatever 
advantage may have been gamed. The success which attended the advance 
of General Wellesley’s convoys in 1803, will appear more surprising than 
accountable. Their escorts were always weak ; the distance of their march 
was considerable; and they were frequently attacked and threatened by 
enemies, whose disparity of numbers seemed to admit of no hopes of safety. 
Yet either by general good arrangement, by particular stratagem, by the 
undauntedness of the troops, or perhaps by the fortunes* of the General, 
they arrived in safety. They were, however, generally commanded by 
able and experienced f officers; and supposing it was always possible to 


properly begin, unless we have viewed our undertaking to its utmost bounds; and known from 
whence the work is to proceed, to what limits we design to extend it, and what also is the end 
proposed ?”—Hampton’s Polybius, ii. p. 200. 8vo. edit. 

* Fortune is a most desirable ally, however uncertain she may be considered ; and though in 
the selection of a commander, her attachment to him may not openly be acknowledged as a mo- 
tive, the circumstance will have its weight, where Court influence does not interpose against public 
opinion. The ancients were not so squeamish of confessing her influence; and Cicero, a philo- 
sopher as well asan orator, in giving instructions for the composition of a funeral oration, desires 
that, in the ease of a General, he shall be extolled for his good fortunes, as well as for his bravery 
and skill. | 

+ Captain Baynes, with a few companies of Native infantry and four hundred Mysore horse; 
repulsed the attack of five thousand of the Rajah of Berar’s horse, on the $lst of October, 1803; 
and brought in safety his convoy of fourteen thousand bullocks to Aurungabad, whither General 
Wellesley’s camp had fallen back from Berar to favour this junction. In the same year, treasure 
amounting to three lacs and a half of rupees was dispatched from the British territory towards 
Hydrabad, for the use of the army in the field, under an escort of a single company of Native in- 
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make the selection, it may be. concluded, that in their abilities the com- 
mander had placed much of his reliance for success. 

While giving due credit to the troops and the plans which reduced 
Holkur’s power in so short a period, compared with a less effectual cam- 
paign against him in 1804, the great change which had taken place in his 
army, as well as in that of other Native Powers, must not be overlooked. 

Jeswunt Rao Holkur certainly had superior military qualities; and 
under his personal command the army of his State arrived at the summit 
of its celebrity. His victory over Scindiah and the Peishwah in 1802, had 
given him great reputation; and he cunningly deferred his hostilities till 
the British army had been much exhausted by a campaign, in which the 
forty battalions of Perron had, after several severe actions, been destroyed. 
The regular battalions in Holkur’s service had been commanded by Eu- 
ropeans as well as those of Scindiah; but these: being all British subjects, 
who refused to fight against a British Government, they were put to death 
by the orders of Holkur, who relied on his own skill, independent of the aid 
of foreigners. This was only in character with the previous events of his 
life ; for his birth was illegitimate, and his rise effected by his natural cun- 





fantry, commanded by Lieutenant Wight. Near Paungul, this rich convoy, laden on bullocks, 
was attacked by a body of fourteen hundred men, on the 11th of December, and defended 
during two hours with a loss of twenty-two men out of one hundred; but the enemy was 
repulsed and the treasure saved, though it was subsequently obliged to take post till reinforced 
by an additional escort from Hydrabad. 

The example on the side of Bengal is less striking, because all convoys were drawn from the 
Jumnah, a comparatively short line; and this difference renders it the more necessary to be men- 
tioned, lest no greater dangers, than a small detachment can repel, should be inferred to exist, from 
the foregoing instances. One convoy of one hundred camels was lost on the 4th of October, 1804, 
within a short distanee of the Commander-in-Chief’s camp, near Muttra; and a convoy from that 
place, of twelve thousand bullocks, escorted by a regiment of Native cavalry and a battalion of 
Native infantry, was, within a few miles of the camp at Bhurtpoor, attacked by Meer Khan, with 
eight thousand horse and foot, and saved only by a seasonable reinforcement of a regiment of 
dragoons and another of Native cavalry. In like manner a convoy of military stores, treasure, 
and grain, on eight hundred carts, and fifty thousand bullocks, escorted from Agra, for the siege 
of Bhurtpoor, by a regiment of dragoons, two regiments of Native cavalry, and three battalions of 
Native infantry, was attacked by all the horse of the Rajah of that place, and of Holkur’s and his 
other auxiliaries; and was only rescued from destruction by the movement of all the remaining 
cavalry, and two battalions, under General Lake’s personal command. 
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ning, activity, and ambition. With such qualities, he wrested the govern- 
ment from the legitimate and elder brother, Cashee Rao, whose timidity 
and weakness were unable to support a contest, and who in fact had re- 
signed his claim in favour of Scindiah. The regular battalions were gained 
over, notwithstanding the inflexibility of their commander, Dudranee, who 
fled to Perron when he could no longer controul the sentiments of his corps. 
This officer it was who originally raised them for the service of Tokajee 
Holkur, Jeswunt Rao’s father, in 1791, when they consisted of four batta- 
lions only, but were gradually encreased to the twenty-four which took the 
field in the last Mahratta war. The sudden rise of his power was therefore 
as remarkable as his precipitate downfall; and having now brought under 
view his power during the Mahratta wars of 1804 and 1817, it may be ac- 
ceptable to the reader to have a cursory retrospect of the progress of the 
Holkur State, traced from a remoter period. 

Jeswunt Rao’s father, Tokajee Holkur, was the first of the name who 
had any transaction with the British, during a long government of thirty- 
one years, from 1766 to 1797; and he was the nephew of the first of the 
Holkurs, Mulhar Rao, who received lands in Malwah for his services, as the 
leader of a northern Mahratta army. This establishment of the family 
took place about the year 1736; and in the life of the first chief, there was 
no collision with the British interests. It was during Tokajee’s govern- 
ment that important transactions between the Bombay Residency and the 
Mahrattas had their commencement. Holkur, like all the other Mahratta 
chiefs, was interested in the contest of the Peishwah Ragobah, whom the 
British Government supported, for certain cessions about Soorut and Bom- 
bay; with which he purchased their assistance in 1775. These cessions 
were in the following year relinquished, with the exception of Salsette, by 
the Treaty of Poorunder concluded with the ministers of Poonah, Ragobah’s 
enemies. In 1779, the unfortunate expedition from Bombay for Ragobah's 
re-establishment, was the commencement of a war in which Holkur was 
again engaged against the British. He offered no opposition to the march 
of General Goddard from Calpee to Soorut that year; but was conjoined 


with Scindiah in operations against him in Goozerat in 1780. In 1781 Ge- 


neral Goddard was employed to command an expedition against Poonah, 
which it was expected would be deprived of Holkur’s assistance, by a 4e- 
monstration made against his own territories in Malwah, from the side of 
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Bengal. This expectation was, however, unfounded, for Holkur despised 
the menace, and assumed a position at the head of the Boar Ghat, to op- 
pose the passage of the British army from Bombay. In this he was worst- 
ed by a spirited attack of General Goddard, which carried all his batteries ; 
and after the general peace, negotiated in 1782-3, he never appears acting 
against the British, till the last Mahratta war, when he had risen to that 
importance from which the present war has obliged him to descend. 


BOOK II. 


CHAPTER I. 


PURSUIT OF THE PEISHWAH TO THE REDUCTION OF SATARA. 


Flight of Bajee Rao to the Southward; pursued by the Fourth Division. Flight and Pur- 
suit tothe Northward. Return of the Peishwah towards Poonah, and consequent Alarm 
there. Gallant Defence of Koreigaum. Successful Retreat to Serroor. Reflections on 
this Exploit. European Troops in India, how to be considered. Return of the Fourth 
Division to Serroor. March of the Deckan Reserve from Chinnoor to Punderpoor. 
Countermarch to secure a Convoy. Pursuit of the Peishwah to the Southward. Re- 
flections on the Service of Cavalry. On Horse-artillery. The Peishwah turned to the 
Northward. The Pursuit resumed by the Fourth Division. Junction of both Divisions, 
and Reduction of Satara. 


THE operations of the Fourth Division and of the Reservé of the Army 
of the Deckan, were unconnected with those of the divisions in Malwah. It 
has therefore been found convenient to defer a description of them, till they 
might be brought under one view. These operations, after the Peishwah’s 
flight from Poonah, consisted of a pursuit so unremitting as to offer few in- 
cidents on which the narrative may rest. Yet the unvarying circumstances 
which may possibly impair the interest of this chapter, are those.which 
entitle the troops employed to the praise of fortitude and perseverance. In 
the relation of this part of the work no prolixity could render it more de- 
serving of attention. Yet while this reason may be sufficient to account 
for the summary manner which is here proposed, it must be confessed that 
the materials are, on some occasions, too scanty for a more diffuse method. 
This observation particularly applies to the Fourth Division, whose marches, | 
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as well as those of the Reserve, were incessant; and so harassing, as to 
leave little leisure for recording, or even for reporting minutely, the result 
of their exertions. The country, likewise, was so much occupied by scat- 
tered parties of the enemy, as to render extremely difficult the transmis- 
sion of the smallest paper of intelligence; and where it did pass, consider- 
able delay, and risk to the bearer, attended its progress. 

Brigadier-general Smith’s arrangements at Poonah having been: com- 
pleted on the 21st of November, he commenced his march on the follow- 
ing day, in search of the enemy, who were understood to be at Mahaollee, 
near Satara, where the Nepunkur joined him with one thousand Arabs and 
two thousand horse. On the 24th the Brigadier-general was at Rajwarrah, 
where he halted to rest his troops, after the fatigues undergone, through the 
whole of the previous day, in getting his heavy guns up the little Boar 
Ghat. On the 25th the division made a march of twenty-four miles, during 
which it came in sight of two thousand of the enemy in front, whom the 
Brigadier-general pursued with the cavalry, horse-artillery, and light bat- 
talion, but without coming up with them. A larger body hung on his rear 
during the latter part of the day, but without depriving him of many bul- 
locks. On the 27th the division halted at the foot of the Salpee Ghat, 
which it ascended the following day, under a shew of opposition from a 
body, who threw some rockets, and increased towards the end. of the 
march to the number of three or four thousand; while in the rear there was 
an equal number. On that and the following night, the Peishwah was at 
Poossasaollee, which he left before day-light of the 29th, by the road to 
Merritch, with five thousand horse, composed of the Nepunkur's* and Put- 
wurdhun’s*; confiding to Gokla*, with the main body, the service of ob- 
structing the march of his pursuers. This chief, with the Vinchoorkur® 
and the.elder Gorparah*, placed themselves at the Neivee pass, expecting 
that the division would march that way; but it made a detour by the right, 
and disappointed this arrangement, arriving in four marches from the Sal- 
pee Ghat at Poossasaollee, where it halted on the 2d of December. 

In the mean while, the Peishwah, flying south from Brigadier-general 
Smith, found himself necessitated to double towards the northward by Pun- 
derpoor. For, at this time, the Reserve under Brigadier-general Pritzler, 





* See the Description of the Peishwah's Forces, p- 16. 
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was advancing from the Kistnah, as will be hereafter described; and 
further to the east was the Nizam’s frontier. The division followed the 
Peishwah to Punderpoor, and halted there on the 8th and 9th, having been 
greatly incommoded and harassed during the march, by large bodies of 
horse, which surrounded it, and contracted its means of procuring provi- 
sions. On the 9th at night, an attempt was made to beat up the divouac of 
the principal body of the enemy under Gokla, distant about ten miles. 
For this purpose a detachment of six hundred men, with two gallopers, 
was placed under the orders of Lieutenant-colonel Wilson, of the Bombay 
European regiment. But a smaller body, belonging to the Vinchoor chief, 
being found in the road, the necessity of attacking them prevented the sur- 
prise of the main body.* 

Learning at Punderpoor that the Peishwah had gone to Peirgaum, the 
division followed in that direction, crossing the Neerah at Soorut, and the 
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Beemah at Kundoogaum. As from hence he continued his flight towards ~ 


Nassuck on the Godavery, the pursuit was maintained without a halt, to 
Serroor, where the division arrived on the 17th, and was joined by the 2d 
battalion of the 15th Madras Native infantry, which had encamped there 
since the 6th. This arduous march of three hundred miles in twenty-six 
days was performed with the incumbrance of heavy guns; for on leaving 
Poonah, it was a matter of great uncertainty what measures would be 
adopted by the Peishwah, who had the option either of keeping the field, 
or of standing a siege in one of his numerous strong forts. As that measure 
appeared no longer probable, Brigadier-general Smith dropped his train at 
Serroor, and made other arrangements for a more expeditious pursuit. 
These occupied him till the 21st, when he received a convoy of provisions 
from Bombay. Thus prepared, the next day he left Serroor, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Fitzsimon, with orders to detach the 2d battalion of the 
15th Madras Native infantry to Peirgaum on the Beemah, to join the Reserve 
shortly expected in that quarter; and marched lightly equipped, passing 
Ahmednuggur onthe 24th, and crossing the Pheira on the 26th, at Colar. 
He was induced to follow this route, from understanding that the Peishwah 
had proceeded to the left by Kullum and Jooneer, where there were seve- 
ral passes, which, it was reported, the enemy had broken up. It was also 





* See Appendix H. 1. for Casualties to this date. 
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in the Brigadier-general’s view to interpose between the Peishwah and the 
Ghats of Khandesh. On the arrival of the division on the Pheira, the 
enemy, finding it already north of him, abandoned his intention of visiting 
Nassuck, and fled precipitately to the southward. 

The division continued its march up the river to Sungumneir. It being 
ascertained there, that the Peishwah, having been joined by Trimbukjee’s 
infantry, had suddenly taken the road towards Poonah, the division 
followed him, as expeditiously as possible, through a rough and confined 
country. The passage of the Wassoora Ghat, on the 29th, was attended 
with considerable difficulty; the rear guard not rejoining till noon the 
following day, from the necessity of dragging all the guns, through the Ghat, 
by hand. To obviate further delay, the division was formed into two 
parts: one* continued the direct pursuit under the Brigadier-general’s 
personal command; and the other descended the Ghats under Colonel 
Boles, to prevent the Peishwah’s return towards Khandesh by an eastern 
route. The head-quarters of the division marched by Wuttoor and Kullum, 
and on the 2d of January, reached Chakun; the Peishwah having arrived 
there, on the 30th of December, with the supposed intention of repossessing 
himself of the capital, which was within eighteen miles of that place. The 
division was, at the same time, distant one hundred and twenty-eight 
miles. As the Peishwah was also accompanied by the whole of his army, 
and had a powerful influence among the inhabitants, much solicitude was 
naturally excited in the mind of the commanding officer, for the safety of 
the important charge confided to him. | 

Colonel Burr had, at this time, under his command three Native bat- 
talions, including one of the auxiliary corps, with some light artillery. 
Also Major Cunningham had arrived at Poonah, on the 28th of Decem- 
ber, with seventeen hundred irregular horse, for the purpose of mus- 
tering and paying them there. The Colonel, doubtful of Brigadier-general 
Smith’s moyements, was only certain of his being at a considerable dis- 
tance; which appeared so remote, as to favour the supposed designs of 


* Consisting of the horse-artillery, the second regiment of Madras cavalry, his Majesty's 
65th regiment of foot, the light battalion, and the Ist battalion of the 2d regiment of Bombay 
Native infantry. “ 


+ Composed of the foot-artillery, the Bombay European regiment, and two Native battalions. 
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the Peishwah. In this state of affairs, he considered himself authorized 
to augment his means by calling to his aid another battalion of Native 
infantry from Serroor. Accordingly, at his requisition, Captain Staunton 
marched with the 2d battalion of the 1st Bombay Native infantry, two guns 
under Lieutenant Chisholm, of the Madras artillery, and Lieutenant Swan- 
ston’s detachment of two hundred and fifty reformed horse. 

This detachment left Serroor, on the 31st of December, at eight Pp. m. ; 
and at ten the following forenoon, had reached the high ground overlooking 
Koreigaum, at twenty-seven miles distance from Serroor. Captain Staunton 
was now presented with a most cheerless prospect. In the valley below, 
lay the whole of the Peishwah’s army, consisting of twenty thousand horse 
and nearly eight thousand foot, encamped on the right bank of the Beemah, 
above the village of Koreigaum; under the walls of which, the high road 
to Poonah crossed the river by a ford. Luckily for this detachment, the 
road to the village, which was on the left bank, was unoccupied by the 
enemy. Captain Staunton pushed for the walls of Koreigaum, and suc- 
ceeded in gaining that position, before it fell entirely into the hands of the 
enemy. They were little aware of the approach of the detachment; but 
soon concluding what measure it would adopt, they likewise detached some 
infantry to secure the village. Both parties accordingly succeeded in oc- 
cupying a part; and the village was immediately afterwards surrounded 
by bodies of horse and foot, with two heavy guns. The Peishwah ascended 
an eminence at some distance to await the contest, and to encourage the 
troops by his presence; while his principal chiefs gathering round him, 
flattered his hopes with the early destruction of this small but resolute band. 

The village of Koreigaum is very irregular, and composed of terraced 
buildings, some of them substantial and surrounded with a wall. It also 
contains a small choultry, of which the British gained possession; but the 
most commanding situation was left to the enemy. . Good positions were 
however obtained for the two guns, to command the avenues by which the 
énemy might approach in force; but even this advantage was greatly re- 
duced, by their being exposed toa sniping fire from neighbouring walls. 
The village became extremely crowded; both horse and foot, as well as 
baggage, cattle, and followers, being obliged to take shelter in it; anda 
multitude of the enemy pressing on them with daring impetuosity. Situ- 
ated as the two parties were, the British had every reason to expect, that 
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even a desperate resistance must soon be overcome ; and Captain Staunton 
failing in his endeavours to drive the enemy from their strong positions, 
was reduced to the measure of defending his own. 

In this state was the detachment, at twelve o’clock at noon, cut off from 
the water, under a burning sun, after a long night march and no subsequent 
repose. On entering the village, it consisted of five hundred Native: in- 
fantry, and twenty-six European artillery, besides the horse, who had no 
room to act, and were unsuitably armed for defence, when dismounted. These 
troops were commanded by eight European officers, including two assistant- 
surgeons, who were more usefully employed in encouraging the fighting 
men, than in attending the wounded. The infantry of the enemy, who 
advanced to the attack of the village, are represented as three bodies of 
one thousand men each. They were all, probably, Arabs, for that corps 
with the Peishwah was estimated at three thousand. No regular descrip- 
tion can be expected of such a conflict. It consisted, on one side, of 1m- 
petuous attacks, repulsed by desperate sallies from the other; for, when 
closely pressed, the detachment, in order to gain room, was obliged to 
charge with the bayonet. This measure, therefore, was frequently re- 
peated, and with success; but as a charge must always be led by an 
European officer, the majority of these became disabled by death, or 
wounds, in successive attacks. So much execution was done by the guns, 
that the enemy found no important impression could be made till they were 
taken. These, therefore, became the object of all the direct attacks; as 
well as of the galling fire kept up, with aim, from behind some walls. In 
one of these assaults a gun was taken, Lieutenant Chisholm was killed, 
and his severed headisent off as a trophy to the Peishwah; but the gun 
was immediately afterwards retaken by a successful charge, and the enemy 
driven out with much loss by the way they caine in. 

In the course of the day, Lieutenants Swanston and Connellan, a 
Assistant-surgeon Wingate, who were severely wounded, were placed for 
safety in the choultry; but this small building fell. into the enemy's pos- 
session in one of their successful attacks. | Conceiving that this advantage 
ensured to them the victory, they gave way to the desire of plunder, and 
put Mr. Wingate to death, in a spirit of cruelty. The same fate awaited 
the two remaining officers, when Captain Staunton, Lieutenant Jones, and 
Mr. Wylie; the: only officers left unhurt, vigorously charged the enemy in 
turn, recovered the choultry, with all the lost ground, and rescued tlie t- 
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lives of their companions. Yet, with all the success which had hitherto at- 
tended the defence of Koreigaum, the loss was so great, and the exertion 
attended with so much exhaustion from want of water and refreshment, 
that some of the men, both European and Native, considered resistance 
hopeless, and expressed a desire to apply for terms. Their commanding 
officer, however, such is the result of education, formed a better judgment 
of the state of their affairs: while hc encouraged them to persevere, he re- 
presented the forlorn prospect of a surrender to barbarous and cruel, ene- 
mies, exasperated by the contemplation of their own losses. This exhorta- 
tion had the desired effect, and the enemy began to doubt the success of 
further attacks. They however maintained their original position in the 
village till nine p. m., when they finally evacuated it to seek repose and re- 
freshment; apprehensive, probably, of being exposed to attacks in their 
turn, if they remained longer. Under cover of the night the detachment 
got a supply of water, and made preparations for renewing the contest 
next morning, being now in possession of the whole of the village. But 
the enemy were satisfied with the attempts which had been already made ; 
and day-light on the 2d discovered them preparing to move off on the 
Poonah road. This had now become necessary, as on that day Brigadier- 
general Smith arrived at Chakun. 

From subsequent accounts it appears, that the Peishwah’s army were 
to have marched, on the previous day, from Koreigaum, though their 
movement was deferred unusuaily late; and that, had the detachment ar- 
rived there an hour later, this severe contest would never have occurred. 
Captain Staunton was entirely ignorant of the position of the Fourth Di- 
vision. It was therefore incumbent on him to provide for his retreat to 
the point from whence he marched. His want. of ammunition and provi- 
sions precluded his remaining where he was, and the continuance of his 
progress to Poonah was impracticable, seeing the enemy already occupied 
that road. It seems, at the same time, that they expected this measure 
to be attempted; as they lay all that dayand night at Loonee. They, also, 
endeavoured to induce the detachment to move to the same place, by send- 
‘ing in spies, as from Major Cunningham, with an invitation to meet him 
there, and to march into Poonah.' Captain Staunton appeared to acqmesce, 
and made his arrangements’ for the conveyance of his sick; for some, who 
were ‘able to ride, on bullocks; and for the remainder, in blankets slung to 
a pole, to be carried by their comrades. But, as night fell, instead of fol- 
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lowing the expected route, he took that of Serroor, and at nine o’clock the 
next morning the detachment entered that place, with their guns and 
wounded, with drums beating and colours flying. Lieutenant Patter- 
son here died of his wounds, but the two remaining wounded officers reco- 
vered. Of twenty-six artillerymen, twelve were killed and eight wounded ; 
of Native infantry, there were fifty killed and one hundred and five wounded ; 
and of the reformed horse, ninety-six killed, wounded, and missing: while 
the loss of the enemy was estimated at six orsevenhundred men. This will 
be easily accounted for, by adverting to the situation in which their attacks 
were necessarily made, in avenues raked by the two guns. On one of these 
occasions they are represented as having suffered a dreadfulloss. An artil- 
leryman serving his gun, half filled it with grape, and let them approach 
within a dozen yards of the muzzle before he applied the match ; nor did it 
miss fire to disappoint his coolness, but discharged the unusual contents 
where no effect could be lost. It seems that this detachment marched 
with what would generally be held a superabundant supply of ammunition, 
both gun and musquet; the deficiency of which has been, on so many occa- 
sions, the cause of unavoidable surrender. The 2d battalion of the 15th 
Madras Native infantry, which bad marched on the 23d of December for 
» Peirgaum, returned by forced marches on the evening of the 2d to Serroor, 
having been called in from its insulated position, by repeated expresses, on 
the approach of the Peishwah. | 7 
ci operne aha It would be difficult to form any opinion but one, respecting the in- 
flexible defence of Koreigaum. Thus the public, as well as every con- 
stituted authority, though differing in the expression of their sentiments on 
many occasions, concurred in bestowing their unqualified and enthusiastic 
commendation of the behaviour both of officers and men. In the general 
alacrity to acknowledge their services, the hackneyed expressions of applause 
appeared insufficient and unsatisfactory. In order to strain the imagination 
to the utmost, this brave detachment is represented as having defeated the 
attacks of the Peishwah’s entire army. Such exaggeration, probably, arises 
from a common quality of the human mind, which renders it incapable of 
forming a distinct idea, when under the influence of admiration ; for there 
can be no greater mistake than to imagine the attack of Koreigaum by all 
the Peishwah’s forces. His choicest infantry, amounting to near four times 
the numbers/of the British force; assailed them, on all sides, with an im- 
petuosity and perseverance, to be surpassed only by that with which-the- 
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assaults were repelled. It does not even appear that this division of the 
enemy was ever relieved or reinforced. There were probably no more, 
brave enough to take their places. Reinforcement was also unnecessary, 
where already more were present than could act simultaneously. The 
twenty thousand cavalry were distributed over the plain, on both sides of 
the river; but none of this arm could be brought into action. The utmost 
effect which could have been produced by this developement of the whole 
army, was to appal, through the eye, a handful of men, with whose num- 
bers there was no parity. But this handful was composed of soldiers who 
required to be addressed through other senses, and despised a display 
which could only impose on the ignorant and untried. The unembellished 
report* of the commanding officer, clear as it is modest, will always com- 
mand, from the intelligent, higher admiration than any figurative exhibition. 
The facts were such, that their unadorned exposure presents the most 
forcible appeal for well-earned applause.f Ifa similar defence occurred in 
European warfare, and proposed for its object the detention of the enemy 
from some other point of great importance, it would be justly appreciated 
on that account; but in the absence of that, or some other object of equal 
moment, itis a question if such determination would be held excusable. 
The apparent hopelessness of the situation would afford sufficient argu- 
ments for the necessity of a surrender; and the detachment might, or might 
not, according to circumstances, be permitted to march out with the 
honours of war. But this reasoning applies to civilized warfare, where 
prisoners of war are treated with respect; whereas, with a Native enemy, 
no dependance can be placed on their promises of security. Whenever 
they have been trusted, immediate slaughter, or cruel treatment, has been 
the invariable consequence. The faith of a British officer is so well esta- 
blished, that Native garrisons will surrender to a British force; but, per- 





* Vide Appendix, I. 

‘t+ There appears a sort of fatality attached to the name of Koreigaum ; for in a village of that 
appellation did Captain O’Donnell and Lieutenant Morgan, of the Madras Establishment, with a 
company of Native infantry, and details from corps in camp drafted into new corps, take post in 
1803, on their march from Ahmednuggur. They were attacked by twelve hundred horse, and 
three times their own number of foot, at intervals, during two days, and as many nights, till 
relieved by a detachment sent to their assistance, after having in three sallies killed’a number of 
their enemies equal to their own strength. . 
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haps, there is no example of a body of troops, in the field, laying down 
their arms. When defeated, they expect no quarter; and the irregularity 
of their flight is such, as to afford no opportunity of offering them terms, 
Their chief is generally, on such an occasion, the first to fly; and there re- 
mains no one to be answerable for the rest, or to whom the victors can offer 
terms. 

The characteristic, common to the defences of Koreigaum and Seeta- 
buldee* is, that the positions were maintained without any European force, 
except the detail of artillery and the European officers. The corps which 
were engaged on these occasions have shewn themselves to be brave troops; 
and there are, no doubt, many more as good, on the establishments to which 
they belong. Yet it would be a dangerous precedent, to draw, from 
these events, arguments against the necessity, at all times, of a strong force 
of Europeans in India, even though an insulated instance might be shewn of 
a Native behaving better than an European corps. On this subject, some 
reasoning has been already adduced; and the opinion ought to be ever 
maintained, that the possession of India will be risked, whenever the num- 
ber of Europeans shall be diminished. They are in the Indian army what, 
in ground, is the key of the position, in which the power is concentrated. 
They answer to the centre of gravity in physicks, which being supported, | 
the body is held in equipoise. Did they even produce no other effect than 
the emulation excited by their presence, it would be deplorable impolicy to 
withdraw from the Native troops so strong a stimulus. European troops 
have ever maintained a high character in India for bravery and discipline, 
which are seldom separated ; and they are always maintained under the 
immediate eye of their officers, who have few objects in this country to dis- 
tract their attention. It is only required that their services should be pro- 
perly applied: they were never meant for pursuing Pindarries.- The irre- 
gularity of such services would injure their discipline; besides that, the 
train required for their provisions would render quite nugatory such an at- 
tempt. The European foot in India will act in the capacity of grenadiersf, 





* The same remark applies to Colonel Montresor’s defence of the position of Seedaseer with 
three battalions of Bombay Native infantry, on the 6th of March, 1799, against the Soolaun’s 
army, during six hours, until relieved by General Stuart. 

+ Marshal Villars calls them, “ l’arme de Vinfanterie.” 
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which formerly in Europe composed a distinct corps*. The dragoons, in 
like manner, should be considered as the heavy horse; and, in a general 
war, they will never want an opportunity of being so used. Why more of 
them were not brought, in advance, from the Madras establishment, can only 
have arisen from the anticipation, that the operations of the war would be 
-of too desultory a nature for their employment. 

On the 2d of January, Brigadier-general Smith learned at Chakun the 
situation of Capt. Staunton’s detachment, on the previous day, at Koreigaum, 
whither he hastened on the following morning to his relief. Finding that he 
had returned to Serroor, the head-quarters of the division halted on the 4th, 
having marched sixty-one miles during the last three days, after a constant 
movement of ten days since it left Serroor. On the 6th, it returned to that 
place, and halted there on the 7th, when it was rejoined by the detachment 





* The late Tippoo Sooltaun shewed no bad idea of the use, though not of the management, of 
Europeans, when he declared, that had he a corps of them in his service, he would carry thet all 
in doolies, and, on the proper occasion, slip them, like the hunting tiger, at their prey. The play- 
fulness of the European character, compared with that of the Asiatic, throws an air of frolic over 
the most desperate undertakings. One of these was the storm of the rocky height near Careeghaut, 
on the 15th of May, 1791, occupied by the Sooltaun’s forces, and crowned by a powerful battery. 
The preparations for this service were contemplated by the present Nuwaub of Ellichapoor, Sula: 
but Khan, then a young man, with a degree of wonder which seemed, in a manner, to suspend 
his faculties. When the attack succeeded, and he recovered from his astonishment, his first ques- 
tion to the late Sir Barry Close, near whom he happened then to be, was: “ For friendship sake 
tell me, candidly and confidentially, were those countrymen of yours made drunk previous to the 
assault? for whether I consider the desperate nature of the service, or the gaicty with which it 
was undertaken, I am alike at a loss to attribute their conduct to men in their sober senses.” 

- The following extract from Orme’s account of the battle of the “‘ Golden Rock” affords another 
example of this characteristic: “ In such circumstances, the officers unanimously agreed in 
opinion with their general, that it was safer to make a gallant push, than to retreat before such 
numbers of enemies: and the soldiers seeming much delighted at this opportunity of having what 
they called a fair knock at the Frenchmen on the plains, Major Lawrence took advantage of the 
good disposition of the whole, and, giving due commendations to their spirit, ordered the grena- 
diers to attack the rock with fixed bayonets, whilst he himself, with the rest of the troops, wheeled 
round the foot of it, to engage the French battalion. The soldiers received the orders with three 
huzzas; and the grenadiers, setting out at a great rate, though at the same tine keeping their 
ranks, paid no attention to the scattered fire they received from the rock, nor made a halt until 
they got to the top of it; whilst the enemy, terrified at their intrepidity, descended as they were 
mounting; without daring to stand the shock of their onset.”——Book IV. A.D. 1753. 
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under Colonel Boles. As the further pursuit of the Peishwah brought the 


Fourth Division into co-operation with the Reserve, it will here be proper 
to recur to Brigadier-general Pritzler’s movements from the Dooab*. 

The Reserve Division, on the 20th of November, recommenced its march 
from Chinnoor; the cavalry-brigade having, two days before, proceeded in 
the direction of the Calachaboottra Ghat, pursuant to the original plan, which 
has been noticed (pp. 58, 59.) It had however scarcely moved, when intel- 
ligence was received of the rupture at Poonah. It was immediately directed 
to march upon Nowlie, on the Kistnah, with a design to cross that river. 
But that Ghat was, on examination, found less favourable than the Dunnoor 
or Tuguduhal Ghat, on the high road between Bellary and Poonah. Thither, 
accordingly, the Reserve proceeded, by the route of Moodgul, and arrived, on 
the 25th, on the right bank of the Kistnah. The passage of the river occu- 
pied till the 5th of December; the light artillery, under Lieutenant-colonel 
Dalrymple, having, three days previously, joined from Bellary. The delay 
of this operation, though the elephants and camels were enabled to ford im- 
mediately above the ferry, arose from the scarcity and small size of the 
boats, of which twelve only could be procured. This division was now pre- 
pared to advance in the direction of Poonah, for which purpose the Resi- 
dent there had addressed a requisition to Brigadier-general Pritzler. After 
crossing the Kistnah, the Brigadier-general-had reason to expect that he 
should be early annoyed by the enemy’s horse, as affairs had reached that 
crisis when, under a Native Government, every armed man, who has a 
horse, leaves his home to profit by the confusion of the times. Five marches 
brought the force, on the 11th, to Beejapoor, by Chimblighee and Ballottee. 
During the last day’s movement, some thousands of the enemy appeared on 
the left; but on finding preparations made to attack them, they retired with 
precipitation, pursued by the British cavalry. Brigadier-general Pritzler 
continued his march without interruption till his arrival, on the 17th, at 
Punderpoor, by the route of Jallihal and Hooljettee, having been in motion 
without a halt twelve days. 

At this time a convoy of grain and supplies, under the charge of Lieute- 
nant Kensey, and two companies of the 2d battalion of the 12th regiment, 
which followed the route of the Reserve from the Ceded Districts, had arrived 


* Literally, ‘“‘ Two Waters,” being, in this instance, the country situate between the ayers 
Toombudra and Kistnah. 7 
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within a march of Beejapoor, when the Lieutenant found its safety threat- 
ened by parties of the enemy hanging on his progress. He accordingly 
took up a position, for his better security. The intelligence of this measure 
reached Brigadier-general Pritzler at Punderpoor. A detachment was, in 
consequence, sent to the relief of Lieutenant Kensey, on the 21st of De- 
cember, under the command of Captain Baker, of the rifle corps. It con- 
sisted of four companies of that battalion, and one squadron of the 7th regi- 
ment of Native cavalry. On the 24th, the division fell back to favour the 
junction of the convoy, and arrived on the 27th at Hooljettee, where it halted 
on the 28th. The division was enabled, by the approach of the convoy, to 
return on the 29th towards Punderpoor, and reached that place on the Ist 
of January, when it was overtaken by the escort with all the commissariat 
supplies. 

After a day’s halt at Punderpoor, preparatory to an active march in 
search of the enemy, Brigadier-general Pritzler recommenced his movement 
on the 3d of January. On the following day, he arrived at Auklooss, having 
learned that the Peishwah was on his return southward; for that chief 
had, only the day before, left Koreigaum. In order to intercept him, the 
march was still continued up the Neerah, and the division arrived, on the 6th, 
in the vicinity of Fultun. There finding that the Peishwah was passing the 
head of the column to thé southward, the direction of the Salpee Ghat was 
taken, in order to follow him. He arrived, on the 7th, at Mahaollee, in the 
vicinity of Satara, having again divided his force to favour his flight. The 
rear detachment, as on a former occasion, in front of Brigadier-general Smith, 
made a shew of opposition, at the head of the pass, on the 8th, when the 
Reserve ascended. The cavalry were sent to attack the enemy's horse, 
who were in considerable bodies. Coming up with one of these, it cut to 
pieces about fifty of them; but an impression was made on the baggage, 
many grain-bullocks being driven off, with some stragglers. The Peish- 
wah did not await, at Satara, the ascent of the Salpee Ghat by his pursuers; 
but, on the night of the 7th, fled again down the left bank of the Kistnah, 
and reached, on the 11th, the vicinity of Merritch. Brigadier-general Pritz- 
ler followed him, by forced marches, by Poossasaollee, Tausgaum, Mal- 
gaum near Merritch, and Erroor on the Kistnah, which he crossed on the 
15th; the Peishwah having passed, at the same place, two days before. 
From hence this chief sent off his infantry, unable to keep up with so rapid 
a flight, to Neepaunee; and fled himself across the Gutpurba, near Gokauk, 
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as if to Badaumee; leaving a large corps under Gokla and the Vinchoorkur 
to dispute the progress of his pursuers. This corps, accordingly, on the 
17th, after the Reserve had taken up its ground, appeared in broken parties, 
and approached to reconnoitre the camp. At first the cavalry pickets were 
ordered out, while the enemy endeavoured to drive off some camp cattle. 
They were afterwards supported by the rest of the cavalry; and the line 
was ordered under arms, when the numbers of horse increased. They at 
first shewed two large divisions, about two miles from the camp. One of 
these, Major Doveton, with one squadron of his Majesty’s 22d dragoons, and 
two squadrons of Native cavalry, charged and routed. After this, re-form- 
ing his corps, he proceeded to the left to attack the second, which maneuvre 
carried him to.a considerable distance. On turning to rejoin the line, he 
found a third body of the enemy, formed from parts of the other two, inter- 
posed between him and the camp. To free himself from this body, he 
charged a third time, and returned with the loss of only three men; while 
that of the enemy was computed at from fifty to a hundred. Estimating this 
exploit by the loss which attended its success, it appears very inconsider- 
able; but it was expected to deter the enemy from again making a demon- 
stration, which put the troops, after a long march, to considerable inconve- 
nience. There is, indeed, no doubt that the freedom with which the cavalry 
of the Reserve were always detached, contributed to keep its line of march - 
much more free from annoyance than that of the other division engaged on 
the same service. This visit was, however, a sort of farewell, as on the 
following day the enemy’s horse went off to interpose themselves between 
the Peishwah and nearer enemies. | 

To an eye unaccustomed to contemplate largé numbers of Native horse 
in solid though irregular bodies, they must appear a formidable object * for 
the attack of a few squadrons; but a consideration of their composition 
removes the impression; while to an officer like Major Doveton, who had 
served long in India, habit had rendered such reasoning superfluous. An al- 
lusion has already been made to that want of sympathy between ‘the parts 
of an irregular body, which prevents them from depending on the assistance 





* On this point Orme has a similar remark:+—‘‘ Whosoever has seen a body of ten thousand 
horse advancing on the full gallop altogether, will acknowledge, with the Mareschals Villars and 
Saxe, that their appearance is tremendous, be’ their discipline, or courage what it will.”"—Vol. I. 
page 293. es i es 
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ofeach other. Its size prevents the attack of a small but compact corps 
from being otherwise than partially received; and as an equal front of an 
irregular body can never stand such a shock, the part menaced must give 
way. The body is thus broken, and each part acts on the principle of 
avoiding an exposure to the sole and concentrated brunt of the action. 
While the part immediately attacked flies, did the remainder fall on the 
rear of its pursuers, the chace must be immediately abandoned. This, 
however, would imply a degree of combination, the absence of which is 
supposed; and the facility with which disciplined squadrons divide, re- 
assemble, charge, and halt, by a single trumpet-sound, keeps each part of 


the enemy in that constant alarm of being separately attacked, which re- 


duces all its efforts to the object of self-preservation. It was, therefore, no 
want of individual courage which produced the misbehaviour of the enemy, 
either on this occasion or on that of Captain Fitzgerald's charge at Nagpoor; 
but the apprehension, however paradoxical it may appear, of being obliged 
to contend against odds. Our cavalry are too few in number to authorize 
the experiment of loose skirmishing. If that were tried, it would soon be 
found that those horse, now so despicable in a body, would be most formi- 
dable in detail. The best arm against the enemy’s skirmishers are the 
horse-artillery, which will always oblige them to withdraw. If to these be 
attached a party of either horse or light infantry, or both, as an active re- 
serve, the cavalry may attack and pursue with little risk. 

These reflections give occasion to mention the subject of horse-artillery, 
and its application in Indian warfare. In fact their greatest impression is 
made by demonstration* ; but as long as that impression is great, it matters 
little how it is effected. In the absence of numerous cavalry, they perform, 
in a reserve, a most important part to that arm, as above-mentioned. They 
will be thrown forward, with proper support, to great advantage, for the 
acquisition or temporary maintenance of a point during other formations. 
Their use also will be truly understood in a general action, by having a bat- 
tery of them in reserve, to be produced where not expected, on the critical 


. ~* An important use of horse-artillery in Europe is the means it affords of reducing a discom- 
fited enemy to the necessity of laying down their arms; for the rapidity of its movement deprives 
them of the hopes of escape by flight; but it has been already shewn, that no demonstration can 
make a body of fugitive troops in India surrender themselves prisoners of war after an imme- 
diate defeat. 
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occasion of any special effort. All these services have a character of viva- 
city, and not of perseverance, for which horse-artillery are little calculated; 
being more exposed to injury than the unassuming foot-artillery, whose 
solid worth is proved by their ability to make a deep and lasting impres- 
sion. The horse-artillery partake of the shewy nature of the cavalry. 
Their whole system of manceuvre and instruction, appointment and dress, 
is calculated by rapidity and noise to compensate for the want of precision 
and weight. 

The Reserve continued the pursuit of the Peishwah, and on the 19th of 
January crossed the Gutpurba to Caogully; where, finding he had re- 
crossed, and was returning towards the Kistnah, the division likewise 
marched to that river, and arrived at Gullagullee on the 23d, having re- 
crossed the Gutpurba at Moodagolah. Though this unremitting march had 
turned the Peishwah back to the northward, and therefore averted the dan- 
ger that seemed to threaten the British territory by his approach to its 
frontier, the pursuit was by no means relaxed till arriving at Seedapoor, on 
the 27th, bya march up the Kistnah, it was ascertained that the enemy, 
who had passed Kuttanee seven days before, were now followed by the 
Fourth Division, under Brigadier-general Smith. The Reserve halted on 
the 28th and 29th, having marched three hundred and forty-six miles in 
twenty-five successive days. ae 

On the 8th of January, Brigadier-general Smith had recommenced 
his march from Serroor, having with his head-quarters, as formerly, a 
lightly equipped division, and leaving with Colonel Boles the less active 
part of the force, in charge of the battering-train, to act as a reserve, and 
cover Poonah by movements in that neighbourhood. The march was con- 
ducted without molestation from an enemy, or any extraordinary occur- 
rence, till the 21st, when the division arrived, by the route of Peirgaum, 
Fultun, Raja Nuddee, and Sheitpool, at Keeleigaum. There it was ascer- 
tained that the Peishwah, in his flight from the Reserve, had crossed to 
Kuttanee, on the left bank of the Kistnah. From hence he fled to Erroor, 
and there made a shew of pitching his tents, giving out, with a view of draw- 
ing the Fourth Division in that direction, that he was proceeding to Nee- 
paunee. He struck his tents again after a few hours; and when he cal- 
culated on having misled his pursuers, he suddenly turned to the north- 
ward, and went with great celerity by Islampoor and Kuraur to Satara. 
Brigadier-general Smith, in the mean while, made a forced marchy of- 
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twenty-eight miles on the 22d, to Augur, there receiving faithful intelli- 
gence of the ultimate route of the Peishwah up the right bank of the Kist- 
nah. On the following day he directed his march on Merritch, very much 
harassed by the enemy’s horse pressing on his rear-guard. On the 24th 
they were on both flanks, in numbers estimated at ten thousand. They 
likewise closed on the rear, till the division found itself obliged to take up 
ground, by the difficulty with which the baggage advanced in a rugged 
country, incessantly threatened by the enemy. The line then moved out 
to repel these attacks, which were more daring than on any former occa- 
sion, as the enemy stood the fire of five six-pounders and a howitzer for a 
considerable time. They, however, effected their object in preventing fur- 
ther progress during that day; for the rapid strides made by the division 
alarmed them for the safety of the Peishwah, who depended now, as for- - 
merly, on Gokla’s exertions to impede the advance of his pursuers. The 
Brigadier-general had previously received instructions from Mr. Elphin- 
stone, to re-organize two corps, with the assistance of the Reserve; one of 
which should contain all the means of pursuit, and the other all the neces- 
gary equipment for a siege. “Colonel Boles was accordingly directed to 
bring forward the battering-train for that purpose. The pursuit of the 
Peishwah carried the Brigadier-general to meet it by the route of Poossa- 
saollee, and the Salpee Ghat, to Lonud. There he arrived on the 30th, 
having gained considerably on the fugitive, notwithstanding the constant 
skirmishing kept up with the enemy’s horse, who galled the line of march 
with rockets, and a fire from distant matchlocks. The Peishwah fled by 
Fultun; aid his horse, who were latterly diminished perceptibly, endea- 
voured to follow him by the shortest road, after passing Satara. From this 
they were cut off, and obliged to make a detour to get down the Ghats, 
which threw them, on the 29th, into the valley in which the division was 
encamped. In this situation the cavalry, horse-artillery, and some flank 
companies of Europeans and Natives, were sent against them. A part 
escaped, at speed, in great consternation, to the front; others fled back by 
the road on which they had advanced. The remainder, with some bag- 
gage, sought shelter among the hills, where they fell into the hands of the 

infantry sent in that direction.* 


* See Appendix. H. 2. for casualties to this date. 
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Having met Colonel Boles’s detachment at Lonud, the division halted 
from the 31st to the 3d of February. On that day it commenced its counter- 
march to Rymutpoor, where it arrived on the 6th, and halted on the 7th. 
The Reserve, under Brigadier-general Pritzler, was marching since the 30th 
of January on the same point by Ynapoor, Tausgaum, and Poossasaollee . 
and on the 7th of February it jomed the Fourth Division. On the 8th and 
9th, both divisions were at Koreigaum*; and on the following day en- 
camped within three miles of the fort of Satara, which surrendered that 
evening after receiving a few shells. The place contained twenty-five pieces 
of ordnance, of different calibers; and the garrison, consisting of four hun- 
dred Sebundiest, were permitted to march out with their arms; for, having 
sheawvn themselves so little inclined to use them, it was considered unim por- 
tant how they went off. The Rajah of Satara’s flag was hoisted on the 1 1th, 
under a royal salute ; and it was also proclaimed to the neighbouring inha- 
bitants, that the fortress was to be considered as the head of a sovereignty, 
sufficient for the comfort and dignity of the descendants of the ancient 
Rajahs. | | 

It is generally known that these had been for some generations con- 
fined by the Peishwahs, who still acknowledged a nominal superiority ; but 
so little were they brought into notice, that their existence has been merely 
inferred} from the Peishwah’s going to Satara to receive the investiture of 
office. This, however, appears to be the first occasion of any interference 
on the part of the British Government respecting them; or, indeed, of any 
transaction with this line { of Sevajee, if we except that chief's two attacks 
of the British establishment at Soorut in 1668 and 1670. 





* This place will not be confounded with Koreigaum, the scene of Captain Staunton’s at- 
chievement. (p. 179.) 
+ Troops employed in the collection of the Revenue. 
{ See Note at the end of Rennell’s “ Sketch of the Mahratta History.” 
§ The Rajahs of Nagpoor are likewise descendants of Sevajee, as are those of Colapoor. 
See Wilks’s South of India, chap. xxvi. 
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Tue Marquis of Hastings’ head-quarters were still in the neighbourhood 
of the Sind, throughout December, though a movement of a few miles was 
made for change of ground from Sonaree to Oochar in the middle of that 
month ; this position being as convenient for regulating and directing the 
operations in Malwah, as it had been found for controuling Scindiah. A 
communication by dawke * was maintained with all the divisions and de- 


(Plan 17.) 





* By post. 
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tachments, and the means of reinforcement or re-organization were at all 
times in readiness, to be applied where required. 

The most satisfactory communication followed Sir David Ochterlony’s 
communication with Ameer Khan, whose acquiescence in the terms of an 
arrangement proposed to him at an early stage of the war (p. 97.) has been 
already noticed. The fulfilment of them, however, had been for some time 
suspended by the events in the Deckan towards the end of 1817, which 
encouraged his several chiefs to hope for a more gratifying occurrence than 
the separation of the army to which they belonged. They were, however, 
so little prepared to oppose the enforcement of the proposed measure, that 
the service of the Reserve was reduced to a few movements and demonstra- 
tions, which will be dismissed with that conciseness demanded by their 
want of connection with the military events of the war. Sir David Ochter- 
lony moved from Rewarree, on the 27th of November; and on the 29th was 
at Shajehanpoor. From thence his march was continued, by Niranpoor 
and Jchroul, to Jypoor; near which the Reserve encamped on the 10th of 
December. It was from this position that arrangements were devised for 
reducing to submission the Ameer’s insubordinate army. Two of its princi- 
pal divisions * were encamped, apart, under Rajah Buhaudoor and Mehtab 
Khan; and Sir David Ochterlony, under pretence of seeking forage, moved 
his force between them. Whether this measure had an influence in con- 
trouling them may be doubtful. In this position, however, he remained till 
they had delivered up all the guns required of them; and a separation of 
the majority of their forces succeeded as a matter of course. At Ludhanah 
were received the Governor-general's final instructions of the 8th of Janu- 
ary, for the organization of several russalahs of irregular horse, eight bat- 
talions of the Ameer’s infantry, and a corps of Golandauze. This measure 
gave immediate employment to the most formidable portion of that Chief’s 
army, and the arrangement was completed with a degree of dispatch which 
probably disappointed those who had calculated on a considerable opposi- 
tion, in that quarter, to the British interests. 





* The remaining division of Ameer Khan's army, with forty guns, under Jumsheed Khan, sub- 
sequently submitted to adetachment from the Reserve, commanded by Lieutenant-colonel Knox, 
on the 9th of April at Samber, 
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Connected with the recall of Major-general Marshall and the Third 
Division, to the point from whence it had followed the track of the Pin- 
darries, was the formation of a force equipped for rapid movement, under 
Major-general Brown, to continue the pursuit. This consisted of troops 
to be drawn from the Centre and Left Divisions. The 3d regiment of 
Bengal cavalry and the dromedary corps marched from Sonaree on the 
18th of December; and arrived, on the 26th, by the route of Cheemuck, 
Narwur, and Sipperee, within ten miles of Shahabad. Major-general 
Brown was here joined by the corps and detachments from the Third 
Division*. This arrangement having nearly stripped the Centre Division 
of its cavalry, Major Cumming’s party was ordered, on the 19th, to join 
Colonel Philpot, who was directed, under date of the 22d, to bring in the 
united detachment to the Head-quarters’camp. Major-general Brown con- 
tinued his march towards the Chumbul by the Lodanah Ghat, Beechee-Tal, 
and Narghur ; and, on the Ist of January, was at Chippa-Burroad. Here 
he received the accounts of the defeat of Holkur’s army, and the flight 
of the Pindarries to join its remains. He therefore prosecuted his march 
without a halt, till he arrived in the vicinity of Soneil, where he was in 
communication with Colonel Adams, at Gungraur, on his left, and, on his 
right, with Captain Tod, at Rowtah. 

Major-general Brown halted at Soneil, during the 6th and 7th, and 
determined to continue his march, in a westerly direction, on the 8th 
and 9th, which brought his force to Peeplea. There intelligence was re- 
ceived, of the insubordinate part of Holkur’s army under Roshun Beg, 
Roshun Khan, and Pein Sing, being still at Rampoora. This place being 
about twenty miles distant, the Major-general left his camp at one in the 
morning of the 10th, and came before the place, unexpected by the enemy, 
a little after day-break, with the 3d cavalry, the dromedary corps, and 
two companies of infantry mounted behind the dromedary riders. Parties 
immediately surrounded the place, to prevent the escape of the enemy; 
but the principal part of them had gone off afew days before, with ten 


* These were, the 4th Native cavalry, four russalahs of Cunningham’s horse, the 1st battalion 
of the 18th regiment of Native infantry, and the galloper brigade; making, in all, a force of two 
regiments of Native cavalry, four russalahs of irregular horse, the dromedary corps, one troop of 
gallopers with two twelve pounders of horse-artillery, one battalion of Native infantry, and a com- 
pany of pioneers. 
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guns, to Ahmud. On the Major-general’s entering the town, the garrison 
fled to a neighbouring hill; up which they were pursued, and about one 
hundred and fifty were here cut up. Several fled on foot where cavalry 
could not pass, leaving their baggage and about one hundred horses in 
possession of the victors, and about two hundred killed and wounded. The 
strength of the enemy, on this occasion, was estimated at two hundred 
horse and four hundred foot. Consequently, as they attempted no op- 
position, there was scarcely any casualty on the other side. Pein Sing 
remained a prisoner. 

After this affair, information was obtained of the enemy’s guns being 
deposited at Ahmud*, the chief of which place declared his willingness to 
give them up. A party was, accordingly, sent to receive them; but, find- 
ing the carriages in bad order, they burnt them and spiked the guns, or 
rendered them otherwise unserviceable. Roshun Beg fled towards Meywar 
with a few followers; and Major-general Brown halted at Rampoora till 
the 14th, having been rejoined, on the 11th, by his baggage and his re- 
maining corps. 

Towards the end of December, as will be recollected, the head-quarters 
of the Second Division of the Grand Army were at the Gynta Ghat (p. 104), 
on the Chumbul, after the discomfiture of the Pindarries, in their attempts 
to cross that river below Kotah. Finding now that the enemy of every 
description were driven into the confined country towards Meywar, Major- 
general Donkin determined on closing the northern outlets of that tract; 
as Major-general Brown and Colonel Adams could guard the eastern 
avenues, while to the south were divisions from the Deckan and Goozerat. 
Major-general Donkin accordingly recrossed the Chumbul, on the 29th of 
December, at the Peepulda ford, having called in his detachments from the 
Gummuch Ghat and Pattun. He was encamped, on the 31st, at Boondee, 
with the whole of the division, except the 2d battalion of the 12th regiment, 
which still continued to occupy the pass at Lakeiree. On the Ist of 





* The name of this place being little known, it may be worthy of notice, that it is the residence 
of the remains of a once powerful family, who held as a feof, from the Rana of Oodeipoor, the 
greater part of Rampoora. His ancestors were celebrated in Aurungzeib’s wars in the Deckan; 
and this Chief, besides the Rajah of Boondee, is the only other Rao-Rajah of the empire. He has 


now a scanty livelihood at Ahmud, the sole place left of all his once ample possessions.—Captain 
Tod’s report. at oe 
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January, the division’s head-quarters, the cavalry brigade, the horse-ar- 
tillery, and six flank companies of infantry, two of which were Europeans, 
ascended the Boondee pass, and took the road of Shapoorra; followed by 
the commissariat supplies, escorted by the Ist battalion of the 25th regi- 
ment. On the following day, the foot-artillery, his Majesty’s 14th foot, and 
the 1st battalion of the 27th regiment, ascended the same pass, but took the 
route of Dubblanna under the orders of Colonel Vanrenen. Major-general 
Donkin continued his march past Shapoorra to Sanganeir, where he 
arrived on the eighth of January. Being still without any direct com- 
munication with the British troops acting from the southward, he consi- 
dered it expedient to suspend any further advance, lest he should pass the 
point of co-operation. 

To render more intelligible this part of the operations, it will be proper 
to recur to the movements of the Goozerat Division. This advanced from 
Mundissoor on the 3d (p. 164), in search of Cheettoo’s durrah, which was 
understood to be in the direction of Jawud. At the same time, a detach- 
ment of three troops of Native cavalry, fifteen hundred Mysore horse, and 
a weak battalion of light infantry under Captain James Grant, was put in 
motion to find Kurreem Khan’s durrah in the vicinity of Jerroot. To Sir 
William Grant Keir’s force were added one thousand Mysore horse, its 
own irregulars, the Guickwar contingent, being still in the rear; and it 
arrived at Buntwarree on the 5th, without gaining any satisfactory infor- 
mation of the enemy. On the following morning, at two a.mM., Sir 
William Grant Keir proceeded in the direction of Burra-Sadree, leaving 
the guns and heavy baggage, to follow his march, under an escort of five 
hundred Native infantry. The darkness of the night, the ruggedness of 
the country, and the narrowness of the roads, which were little better than 
pathways, prevented him from reaching the object proposed, which was 
distant upwards of forty miles from his point of departure. He accordingly, 
after a march of more than twenty miles, encamped at Munjerree, There 
he received such contradictory accounts of the movements of Cheettoo 
and his followers, that the force halted on the 7th. In the course of 
that day intelligence was received, which induced the Major-general again 
to attempt the surprise of the enemy, by a forced march. At ten P. M., 
the 17th dragoons, six companies of the 47th, and the Mysore horse, 
marched under his personal command towards Dherah; where he arrived 
at nine on the following morning. The enemy had already fled precipi- 
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tately, leaving five guns and some baggage, which were secured. It was 
understood that more of their property was in the town, which, as well as 
Satola, was, with good reason, suspected to have given them assistance 
and protection. 

In the mean while, the detachment under Captain Grant, which marched 
on the night of the 3d from Mundissoor, in search of Kurreem, arrived 
at Palsodah on the 4th, when it appeared that he was in the vicinity of 
Jawud. The march was recommenced at 9 p.m., and concluded at day- 
break the following morning. When Captain Grant arrived at Jawud, he 
found that Kurreem had moved off, on the previous morning, in conse- 
quence, as was concluded, of information given him of the approach of his 
enemies, by a hurkarrah (spy) of Jeswunt Rao Bhao, who commanded 
Scindiah’s troops in that quarter. Intelligence was here received that Kur- 
reem had joined Cheettoo; but where they were, could not be discovered, 
so much were the inhabitants in their favour, and so many dangers must 
the British hurkarrahs incur, in order to trace their motions. This detach- 
ment was therefore under the necessity of halting till the 9th; but its pre- 
sence near Jeswunt Rao Bhao seemed to have the good effect of poGeR 
ing his active interference in favour of the Pindarries. 

In this situation were the troops from the southward, when Major-gene- 
ral Donkin arrived at Sanganeir. Sir Thomas Hislop, considering that the 
interception of the Pindarries might be assisted by the positions of the 


_ Second Division of the Grand Army, endeavoured to keep the Major-gene- 


ral acquainted with all the movements in pursuit of that enemy. He there- 
fore directed the several officers commanding on detached service, to open 
a communication with him. It appears, however, that he received no in- 
telliigence of these operations till the 11th. On the 12th he moved to Poor, 
in the direction of Oodeipoor, with his regular cavalry, horse-artillery, and 
flank companies ; leaving the Native battalion at Sanganeir, to keep open 


communications, and to prevent the escape of fugitives by that point. 


The battalion left at the Lakeiree pass, was, at the same time, ordered to 
the vicinity of Boondee, to facilitate the advance of supplies. The foot- 
artillery and infantry under Colonel Vanrenen, were also ordered to bring 
on the commissariat depét from Dubblanna to Sanganeir. From thence, 
orders had been sent to the irregular horse under Colonel Gardner, which 
were fifteen miles in advance, to march on the 11th upon Dhaneta, neat 
Chittoor, where a large body of Pindarries were said to be assembled os 3 
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on their arrival at Nath-Durarra, on the 13th, it was ascertained that the 
joint durrahs had proceeded in a southerly direction. On the same day, 
Major-general Donkin’s head-quarters were at Dhoseer, near Gungapoor, 
where they halted on the two following days. During this time it was fully 
ascertained, that the Pindarries had fled in two parties; one in the direc- 
tion of the Goozerat frontier, and the other in that of Malwah. Major- 
general Donkin, accordingly, returned to Sanganeir, on the 17th, recalling 
Lieutenant-colonel Gardner’s horse. On the 21st he was at Mooah; and on 
the following day he arrived at Shapoorra. The 2d battalion of the 12th, 
which had been stationed at Dubblanna, was divided; five companies 
being ordered to Hindoon to receive the charge of treasure, while the re- 
mainder, with the field-pieces attached, returned to the Head-quarters on 
the 30th, when the division still lay at Shapoorra. 

Sir Thomas Hislop had anticipated the probable flight of the Pindarries 
to the southward. To intercept them, in that event, he ordered a de- 
tachment, consisting of two squadrons of cavalry, four horse-artillery guns, 
the Ist battalion of the 16th light infantry, and a battalion of the Russell 
brigade, under Lieutenant-colonel Russell, to proceed, on the morning of 
the 7th, to Purtabghur. This detachment remained there on the 8th, and 
returned on the following morning, under orders from the Head-quarters; 
there being no longer a prospect of advantage from its absence. At the 
same time, arrangements were made for reinforcing Captain Grant’s detach- 
ment, and for enabling it to continue longer on its present service. An ad- 
ditional troop of cavalry, and a month’s supply of grain for his horses, were 
sent to join him on the 9th. Sir William Grant Keir was also requested to 
return to him the one thousand Mysore horse, as soon as they should be 
relieved by the arrival of the Guickwar contingent. This corps had fol- 
lowed the march of the Goozerat Division, escorting a large supply of com- 
missariat stores, and met with no interruption on the march. Their pro- 
gress had been slow, in consequence of the long train of miserable carts, 
and bullocks, of which it was composed; and both escort and convoy were 
obliged to halt, from the 6th to the 9th, at Mundissoor. From hence the 
majority advanced under Mr. Williams, with expedition, to join Sir William 
Grant Keir, while the convoy followed under a detachment of four hundred 
horse. 

Sir William was now at Deodah, where he was obliged to halt on the 
10th, in consequence of the severe exertions of part of his force, which 
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had joined, the previous day, after a march of thirty miles. The followers 
had likewise been attacked by the Bheels, and several were wounded. Yet 
the most perplexing circumstance was the apparent hopelessness of over- 
taking the Pindarries, who occasionally broke into several parties, in order 
to escape. From the last accounts of Cheettoo, he was in the neighbour- 
hood of Suloombur, extremely distressed by the privations he had sus- 
tained, and meditating an incursion into Goozerat, to avoid his immediate 
difficulties. Under all views of the case, the Major-general resolved on 
following in that direction. He arrived at Bheinder on the 12th, where it 
was ascertained that the enemy had gone to the jungles skirting the Gooze- 
rat frontier. He was here obliged to halt for the supplies following his 
march, and to await the reports of scouts sent out for intelligence. A 
letter was subsequently received from the Rana of Oodeipoor, who was 
heartily averse to the incursions both of Pindarries and Mahrattas. It 
satisfactorily stated, that Cheettoo had left that part of the country for 
the direction of Banswarra, and that he was attended by three thousand 
horsemen, and two thousand followers of other descriptions, some ele- 
phants, and camels. _They were, however, in the greatest distress for 
provisions, and so apprehensive of a surprise that they seldom unsaddled 
their horses. On a report that they had thrown some of their property 
into the village of Khurauber, a distance of twenty-two miles, the flank 
companies were sent thither; but were disappointed of part of their object, 
though it was ascertained that the Pindarries had suffered considerably 
from the Bheels, in their passage through the jungles, which they had 
been obliged to enter. The detachment rejoined its Head-quarters at Deo- 
dah, whither the division marched on the 16th. Here another party was 
formed to make a forced march to Seetakoond, a place upwards of twenty 
miles distant, where both Pindarries and their families were said to be 
concealed. This expedition was equally unsuccessful, though it remained 
undoubted that the information acted on was correct; but the nature of 
the country was so rugged, and covered with jungle, that there was 
scarcely a village in that quarter; and of the few to be found, the inha- 
bitants had fled. From hence the Mysore horse were sent off to Mun- 
dissoor, the Guickwar contingent haying joined; and Sir William Grant 
Keir marched on the 17th towards Purtabghur. This was ‘the nearest 
route by which he could move to the southward, owing to the intricacy of 
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the country into which his operations had carried him. He did not, how- 
ever, quit this theatre of the war without one more exertion to clear 
it of Pindarries. Having heard of a body of them left at Mundapie, a 
village of Jeswunt Rao Bhao’s, the Major-general placed himself, on the 
19th, at the head of a light detachment of four squadrons of his Majesty’s 
17th dragoons, and eight hundred infantry, and marched twenty miles 
from Parlee before he came in sight of the place. As soon as the troops 
appeared, the Pindarries rushed from the town, and were pursued by the 
cavalry, who killed about a hundred. Some horses and camels were sur- 
rendered by the chief of the place, as belonging to the fugitives; but Sir 
William refrained from chastising him as an ally of the enemy, on account 
of a certificate, he possessed, from Captain Caulfield, the British agent at 
Jawud. The remainder of the division marched in the mean while to War- 
ree, on the Purtabghur road, where it was joined on the 21st by the head- 
quarters; and on the 23d the entire force was at Neemuj. 

Captain Grant received intimation of the reinforcement and supplies 
ordered to join him, when he was preparing to return from Jawud to 
Mundissoor, after fulfilling his first instructions. On the 11th he marched 
to Chittoor, on having received information that the Pindarries were there. 
Instead of these, he met a party of Colonel Gardner’s horse, which had 
arrived from Major-general Donkin’s division, on the same intelligence. 
Accounts similar to those which have been already mentioned were re- 
ceived here, that Cheettoo’s durrah had fled to the southward ; but it was 
understood that a considerable body under Namdar Khan, a nephew of 
Kurreem Khan, had passed to the eastward by Nandawarrah, and some: of 
the Mysore horse were taken by them near Palsodah. The reinforcement 
of regular cavalry and the supply of grain joined at Chittoor; and Captain 
Grant, considering himself here too much in Major-general Donkin’s line, 
marched on the 13th to Neemakeirah, as a more central position for intel- 
ligence. On the 15th he proceeded to Jawud for the same purpose, know- 
ing likewise that Jeswunt Rao continued to protect the Pindarry interests, 
and that in the absence of a British detachment he would probably extend 
his protection to the fugitives from Rampoora and other quarters. But the 
detachment’s longer continuance on this service having become unneces- 
sary, he received orders, on the 15th, ot return to Mundissoor, which place 
he reached on the 18th. 

2D 
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Were it possible to trace the several routes of the Pindarries during the 
time of their flight, such particulars would, perhaps, give but little addi- 
tional interest to this account of the operations against them. When pressed, 
they fled collectively, if possible; otherwise they broke into parts, again 
to unite. In some instances, from inability to proceed, or under the ap- 
prehension of suddenly falling in with British troops from an opposite 
quarter, parties of them lurked in small numbers about remote villages, or 
lay in the thickest jungles, exposed to the most severe hardships, till their 
enemies had passed by. Cheettoo’s durrah, generally speaking, kept distinct 
from the rest; while Kurreem’s and Wassil Mahomud’s were combined, as 
at the opening of the campaign. The latter, on Captain Grant’s approach, 
fied from Keillee near Jawud, and took a westerly direction, till the British 
troops had evacuated the tract between them and the Chumbul, when they 
doubled suddenly back by Neemuj. Some of these, the Mysore horsemen 
saw near Palsodah. They were then making their escape to the Chumbul, 
which they crossed north of Gungraur, and encamped at Goorareah. In 
this situation they were heard of by Colonel Adams, who detached the 
oth Bengal cavalry, at eleven p.m. of the 12th of January, under the com- 
mand of Major Clarke, with instructions to march on the village of Ambee, 
about which they were said to be plundering. The intelligence, on this 
occasion, was very faithful, and the means of its conveyance appear to have 
been well arranged ; for the Major was met by a report of the position of the 
enemy, during the night, and continued his march till within a few miles of 
them. Here he halted for the approach of day; and at five o’clock moved 
down upon them in two divisions, when they were just preparing for their 
march. The surprise was complete: the left division first cut in among 
them, and a body flying from it encountered the right division, from which 
it suffered severely. The pursuit was maintained for twenty miles, which, 
with the immediate return to camp, and the previous march from it, made 
a distance of more than fifty miles in thirteen hours. The whole number 
of the Pindarries were estimated at fifteen hundred: and of these one thou- 
sand were concluded*, from a comparison of the reports of their pursuers, 

* This is one of the few instances in which the loss is not exaggerated by Native report. 
The means resorted to by Major Clarke appear the most worthy of credit; yet Captain Tod's 
akhbars, which agree nearly as to the whole number, make no more than two hundred killed. 
Namdar Khan was supposed to be among these; but his name subsequently occurs in frequent) 
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to have been slain. Major-general Brown, who was at Rampoora when 
this party approached the Chumbul, likewise marched to intercept them, 
on the first intelligence of their movements. On the 14th, he was at San- 
jeet, where he received intelligence of the success of the other attack, and 
halted on the 15th, to derive some supplies from Sir Thomas Hislop’s camp, 
then in his vicinity. 

Affairs had now arrived at that stage, when the presence of the Head- 
quarters of the Deckan Army, so far advanced as Mundissoor, was no longer 
considered necessary. The Governor-general therefore directed that they 
should return to the southward, leaving sufficient troops with Sir John Mal- 
colm, for the settlement of Holkur's distracted Government, and for making 
such other arrangements as should provide for the public service in that 
quarter. The Marquis of Hastings was the more induced to decide on this 
measure, by the state of affairs in the Deckan, where the Peishwah yet 
kept the field, and Asseerghur still maintained a posture of hostility. After 
the treaty of Mundissoor, an-officer* was deputed to reside with Holkur ; 
and with him was detached an escort of three companies of the Ist batta- 
lion of the 14th Madras Native infantry. When the Maharajah subsequently 
moved to Rampoora, those companies being relieved by others from Colonel 
Adams's division, rejoined their head-quarters. During this period, Hol- 
kur’s minister had been engaged, with the assistance of the British Govern- 
ment, in reducing his master’s extra troops; several of whom went off volun- 
tarily, on finding matters approaching to an adjustment. Ram Deen, accom- 

panied by the Barra Bhye, went to the southward. Roshun Beg, after lus 
discomfiture at Rampoora, took the same direction to join the Beema Baee, 
Holkur's sister, who maintained an armed force in the vicinity of Myheyswur. 
With Sir John Malcolm were left four horse-artillery guns, the 3d regiment of 
Native cavalry, the Ist battalion of the 14th MadrasNative infantry, the Rus- 
sell brigade, and two thousand Mysore horse. He was also placed in imme- 
diate communication with the officers commanding all the other forces in that 
quarter, for general co-operation in the public service. These were, Colonel 
Adams, who was still at Gungraur, awaiting the arrival of his supplies; Major- 





akhbars, and he is now in the enjoyment of a pension from the British “—_" in consequence 
of his submission. | 7 

* Major Agnew, who was subsequently relieved by Mr. Wellesley, appointed by the Governor- 
general to be Resident with Holkur, 
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general Brown, who was near Narghur, prepared for active service; Sir 
William Grant Keir, who was at Neemuj, and directed to give his imme- 
diate attention to the defence of Goozerat ; and Major-general Donkin, who 
was in the vicinity of Sanganeir. Orders were at the same time dispatched 
to Colonel Deacon, directing him to march immediately with his detach- 
ment, including the Ellichapoor contingent, from Jatferabad (p. 137) to- 
wards Ahmednuggur; and eventually to Poonah, accompanied by Captain 
Davies's horse. 

These arrangements being made, the Head-quarters and First Division 
of the Army of the Deckan marched, on the 16th of January, from Eedagherry 
near Mundissoor, to Peeploattee. From hence it was deemed advisable, 
while the march continued to Oojein, that light detachments should be sent 
towards the confines of Goozerat, to clear that part of the country of any 
enemies who might be lurking there, in expectation of the British troops pass- 
ing them to the southward. The head-quarters of the 4th cavalry, with one 
squadron of the 8th, making in all two squadrons and a half, and four compa- 
nies of rifles with two horse-artillery guns, were placed under the orders of 
Major Lushington, and directed to sweep round by Rutlam, the entrance of 
the Dawud Ghat, and to return to camp by Nolye. Orders were likewise sent 
to Sir John Malcolm, to direct Capt. Grant, with three troops of the 3d cavalry 
and two thousand Mysore horse, the Ist battalion of the 3d Native infantry, 
and two galloper-guns, to march from Mundissoor by Banswarra; and from 
thence, leaving Rutlam on the right, to rejoin the Head-quarters at or near 
Oojein. The remaining pass into Goozerat by Dungarpoor, the movements of 
Sir William Grant Keir’s division were expected to cover. The detachment 
of one thousand Mysore horse, which had been with it, were ordered to 
proceed straight to Mehidpoor, on which Sir Thomas Hislop’s march was 
directed ; while the troop of the 4th cavalry, which had been detached with 
Captain Grant to Chittoor, was ordered to follow the Head-quarters by the 
most direct route. The march was continued, on the 17th and 18th, to the 
Chumbul, which was crossed at the Jao Ghat. Here the force was joined 
by details from Hindia and Mehidpoor, which escorted a small convoy of 
supplies from the rear. Orders were from hence dispatched to Major Lush- 
ington, to endeavour to gain intelligence of the Goozerat battering-train, 
which was understood to be at, or near Dawud, and to bring it on to the 
camp, as at this time the siege of Asseerghur was in contemplation. Cor- 
responding instructions were addressed to Brigadier-general Doveton. —H¢., 
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was directed to march with his battering-train from Nagpoor on Mulka- 
poor, detaching, after he should pass the Wurdah, as a light reinforce- 
ment to the Fourth Division, two squadrons of the 6th cavalry, the Ist 
battalion of the 12th light infantry, and a detachment of the reformed 
horse. These were ordered to proceed by the most direct practicable 
route towards Poonah, in compliance with the desire of the Marquis of 
Hastings, that every possible aid should be given to the operations imme- 
diately against the Peishwah. In order to augment the number of batter- 
ing-guns, Captain Sydenham, the Political Agent in Berar, was called on to 
procure from the Nizam’s Authorities, as many pieces of ordnance as might 
be serviceable at Aurungabad, and to send them down the Ghats towards 
Mulkapoor. The force continued its route, without a halt, to Mehidpoor, 
and arrived there on the 20th, crossing the Seeprah above the town by a 
Ghat, to repair which the pioneers had been sent in advance, the previous 
evening. * 

It was one of Sir Thomas Hislop’s first objects to visit the hospital, 
where he had the satisfaction of finding such of the wounded cases as had 
not been desperate, in a course of recovery, under the careful and judi- 
cious treatment of Surgeon Stevenson, who had been specially selected for 
this charge. Had any stronger proof of the attention which had been 
given to this duty been required, his Excellency received it in the unani- 
mous petition of the patients, that he would bestow on their surgeon his 
protection, in return for the kindness they had received from him. Unas- 
suming merit could not have a more gratifying and appropriate reward ; 
intrinsically more estimable than any formal commendation, flowing from 
Authority. 

The Head-quarters and First Division halted till the 23d, engaged in 
those final arrangements for the public service in Malwah which were in- 
complete on leaving Mundissoor. With the corps in that direction a com- 
munication was hitherto maintained, while the course of operations was 
gradually assuming a new shape, under the immediate instructions of the 
Governor-general. On the 24th the march was continued ; and on the fol- 
lowing day the camp was established in the vicinity of Oojein, where it 
remained till the 28th. The army changed ground to San-Moakee, a dis- 
tance of five miles, to withdraw the troops from the temptations of a popu- 
lous city; and halted two days, to enable the Goozerat battering-train to 
shorten its distance, and the detachment under Captain Grant to rejoin. 
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Movements of That officer, pursuant to orders addressed to Sir John Malcolm, had 
eterna marched from the vicinity of Mundissoor on the 20th, by the great road 
towards Banswarra, in the first instance; but on arriving at Soankeir, 
the intelligence received represented Cheettoo’s durrah to have passed 
southward, along the hills bordering on Goozerat, and at the last accounts 
to be at Petlawad. Captain Grant therefore adopted the route of Rutlam, 
as the most direct for either intercepting his enemy or for pursuing him into 
Goozerat. On the 28d he was at that town; where he ascertained to his 
satisfaction, that Cheettoo, after levying a contribution at Petlawad, had 
taken the road by Indoor, as more likely to bring him among friends, 
Captain Grant continued his march to Nolye, where he arrived on the 25th. 
He there learned, that the Pindarries had left Indoor for the Jam Ghat, 
leading to the Valley of the Nerbuddah; butthat Beema Baee, Holkur’s sister, 
was raising contributions throughout the neighbouring country, by means 
of a force which probably contained many of the troops lately serving the 
Maharajah. Captain Grant's instructions not extending to this case, he re- 
joined the Head-quarters on the 29th, by the route of Attoad, and his de- 
tachment was broken up. 
Seer io) On the 30th, Sir Thomas Hislop recéived from the atendociguseile a 
letter, dated the 23d, leaving the siege of Asseerghur optional, and calling 
his Excellency’s attention to many important objects in the Deckan. Sir 
Thomas, therefore, deemed it advisable to exercise the discretion confided 
to him, by postponing to a future period the attack of that fortress, and 
carrying his troops with all expedition to Khandesh. The advance of the 
Goozerat and Aurungabad battering-trains was consequently counter- 
manded. The detachment of the 3d cavalry and six hundred Silladar 
horse returned on the 31st to rejoin Sir John Maleolm’s force, leaving with 
the Head-quarters two thousand Mysoreans, including those which had been 
detached formerly from Hindia to Nagpoor. Half of these returned, under 
charge of Captain Munn, with three thousand Bringarries from the Nag- 
poor country; and were halted at Hindia, waiting with other details for 
further instructions, which were forwarded from the camp on the 31st of 
January. A considerable quantity of private baggage and head-quarters’ 
equipage had been left there, on the First Division crossing the Nerbud- 
dah; and as i $s proposed to re-cross that river lower down than on the 
Sivabior occasion, it became necessary to provide for the re-junction of every 
thing left there. The officer commanding at Hindia was therefore dicot 
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to place those equipments under the charge of a detachment, consisting of 
the company of the Madras European regiment, a company of the 2d_bat- 
talion of the 14th regiment, three hundred Mysore horse, all recovered 
men of corps in camp, and the depét corps. This battalion, whose name 
has not been hitherto introduced, consisted of men recruited for general 
service in the Madras Army, but who were maintained embodied, previous 
to their distribution to corps. The whole detachment, commanded by 
Captain Wilson, was directed to march by Kundwah and Kurgoun; bring- 
ing up the convoy to the latter place as soon after the 10th of February as 
possible, that the army might not be delayed in waiting for it. This 
arrangement having been ordered, as well as the distribution of some 
commissariat supplies collected and prepared at Hindia, the army marched 
in three days from the vicinity of Oojein to Indoor, encamping there, from the 
2d to the 5th, to admit of the re-junction of Major Lushington’s detach- 
ment, which was ordered in. 

This detachment, on leaving the camp at Peeploattee, enter to Rut- 
lam; where, on the 19th, the Major could procure little intelligence, re- 
garding Cheettoo, from Scindiah’s officers at that place; who were neither 
civil nor inclined to inform against the Pindarriés. He was here overtaken 
by the orders to look out for the Goozerat battering-train, and marched, 
on the following day, towards Petlawad, where he arrived on the 2st. 


(Map VII.) 
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Learning here that a body of Pindarries were passing towards Nolye, from | 


the westward, lie left all his baggage and incumbrances on the ground, 
under protection of a small party, and marched on the same night towards 
Taundla, as the point by which all the roads in this quarter pass. This 
expedition however failed of its immediate object, and Major Lushington 
returned to Petlawad, to meet the train, which arrived at that place on the 
27th; the carriages very much shaken fromthe badness of the roads. 
These being re-fitted, the detachment and convoy proceeded on the 30th, 
and were on the 3lst at Budnawur, where further want of repairs made 
a halt necessary, on the following day. At-this place, however, Major 
Lushington received his orders to re-join immediately; and leaving the 
convoy, he arrived in the camp at Indoor on the 5th of February. The 
intelligence subsequently received at Rutlam by Sir William Grant Keir, 
represented that the news of Major Sealy’s advance with a conyoy of 
treasure and stores by Dawud, had early reached the ears of Ram Deen 
with the Barra Bhye, and Cheettoo, who meditated an attack on it; but, 
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that the seasonable arrival of Major Lushington’s detachment in that quar- 
ter, prevented the execution of the project. That it should have succeeded 
is very improbable; but that it would have given considerable annoyance 
cannot be doubted. | 

After the march of the Head-quarters of the Army from Mundissoor, 
Sir John Malcolm passed over to the camp of Major-general Brown at 
Aorah, to confer respecting the future dispositions of the forces; and 
returned on the 19th to dispatch Captain Grant’s detachment. On the 
following day he changed ground to Oondla, where he was joined by the 
one thousand Mysore horse from the Goozerat force, and marched on the 
24th to Keimpoor. On the 28th, in the forenoon, Sir John Malcolm ar- 
rived with his force at Sunjeet, and heard a cannonade maintained in the 
direction of Jawud, distant about thirty-five miles. This he naturally 
attributed to the presence of Major-general Brown's division in that quar- 
ter; and though confident in the strength of that corps, yet under the sup- 
position of its being possibly engaged in the attack of an enemy strongly 
posted with guns, he immediately continued his progress. After a second 
march of sixteen miles, he was met by a dispatch from the Major-general. 
This was so satisfactory, that Sir John halted, with the intention of re- 
tracing his steps to-Sunjeet, should his further advance be deemed un- 
necessary. Such being the case, he subsequently moved on the 3l1st to 
Peepleea, and on the Sth of February to Neemuj. 

Major-general Brown had marched from his camp at Aorah on the 19th 
of January, after his interview with Sir John Malcolm. Proceeding by the 
route of Reechry, Narreinghur, Palsodah, and Neemuj, he arrived, on the 
25th, at Jawud. He here found that the conduct of Jeswunt Rao Bhao 
was as unsatisfactory as he had been taught to expect; and that so far 
from realizing any of his promises of acting against the Pindarries, he 
actually connived at their secretion in his camp. Accounts were at this 
time received of a body of Pindarries at Murpah, under a chief named 
Tukoo; and a detachment under Captain Ridge, consisting of a regiment 
of cavalry, three companies of infantry, and the dromedaries, was sent 
to attack them. The enemy had notice of their approach, in time to 
fly; and the detachment finding in the town some unarmed followers, 
tattoos, and camels only, returned towards Jawud. It was fully ascer- 
tained that the officers in the Bhao’s camp, who were the immediate pro- 
tectors of the Pindarries, were Bhao Sing and Imaum Bukhsh. _Thes- 
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persons were accordingly required to be given up. Some days passed in 
fruitless communications, without the Major-general’s vigilance being re- 
laxed; till, on the 29th, he received a report that Bhao Sing, with his 
party, were saddling, preparatory to their flight. The Bhao had been, 
previously, given to understand, that the movement of any part of his camp 
before the adjustment of the affair in question, unless with the acquiescence 
of the Major-general, would be the signal of attack. In pursuance of this 
declaration, he sent down a squadron of cavalry to reinforce the pickets, 
and to deter the party proposing to fly. As this squadron passed, three 
guns and a fire of matchlocks opened on them, and at once declared a pre- 
paration for hostilities. The enemy had, in fact, received from Koomulneir 
a reinforcement of six hundred horse, while Captain Ridge’s detachment 
was out, and now proposed bringing the infantry of Bhao Sing’s detached 
camp under the walls of the town, which was however prevented by the 
alertness of the British troops. The remainder of the enemy had now 
drawn up behind a nullah, with the infantry on their right towards the town, 
and their horse on the left towards the plain, while the Major-general pre- 
pared to move down on them. | He sent two guns to reinforce the pickets, 
and ordered two squadrons of the 4th cavalry and some Rohillah horse 
round the town, to gain the rear of Bhao Sing’s camp. Before the line 
could be formed for attack, the fire of two twelve-pounders with Shrapnell 
shells, supported by smaller artillery, drove the enemy from their position ; 
the infantry flying into the town, and the horse galloping off. The latter 
were immediately pursued by the cavalry, under Captain Ridge; but as 
these had returned only two hours before, after a forced march of twenty- 
five miles, he relinquished an unavailing pursuit, for the enemy were 
mounted on fresh horses. He therefore directed his attention against the 
detached position, in which there remained six guns, supported by two 
weak battalions of infantry. The cavalry crossed the nullah, and drew up 
in front of them, detaching a party to enter from another quarter. This 
combination so completely succeeded, that, in a few minutes, the remnant 
of the enemy was destroyed, and their guns, camp equipage, and baggage 
taken. In the mean while, Major-general Brown moved towards the gate 
of the town, where he called on Jeswunt Rao to surrender unconditionally, or 
to expect the storming of the place. Finding that his messenger was fired 
on, at the same time that evasive answers were given, he ordered one twelve- 
pounder to be run up to the gate, while the remaining ordnance swept the 
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defences about it. The Bhao fled by the opposite gate towards Koomul- 
neir, ineffectually pursued by part of the 3d cavalry, while the storming- 


party entered by the Rampoora gate, and defeated all attempts at op- 


position. The loss of the enemy, on this occasion, was estimated at one 
thousand men, while that of the British was only thirty-six *. 

The presence of so large a force at Jawud being no longer required, the 
Major-general left there the 3d regiment of cavalry, with two galloper 
guns, and a company of Native infantry, with some irregular horse; and 
marched, on the 3d of February, towards Rampoora, by Monassah and - 
Kukreisur. On the 8th the light division marched from Rampoora to the 
left bank of the Chumbul. There it halted for further instructions, and 
Major-general Brown subsequently left it on this ground to rejoin the 
Head-quarters. It is impossible.to contemplate the short operations of 
this detachment of the Grand Army, without acknowledging that it per- 
formed considerable service to the general cause. Its march from the Sind, 
with the exception of one halt, was diligent; and its conduct, against the 
enemy, very gallant. The decision of Major-general Brown, both at Ram- 
poora and Jawud, was as marked, as his motions were prompt; forming a 
combination of circumstances that rarely fail of success, when unopposed 
by physical obstacles of an insuperable nature. The character, in short, 
of this limited service, was rapidity: the detachment came unexpectedly 
into the theatre of operations, acted a brilliant part, and vanished again as 
quickly. Its motions and effects were like those of a rocket amon ga body 
of enemies; and prepared the Bhao’s, and Bapoo Scindiah’s troops, subse- 
quently to surrender, the moment they were summoned. . 

In order to strengthen the impression made on Jeswunt Rao, Sir John 
Malcolm marched from Neemuj on the 10th, with the majority of his 
troops, lightly equipped, to Neemakeirah. Finding there that, in conse- 
quence of his communication to Major-general Donkin, of the position of 
the Bhao’s affairs, that officer was better placed for the proposed service 
than himself, he countermarched to Jawud. There he arrived on the 17th, 
for the settlement of the various political arrangements which succeeded 
the operations of the troops. 
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* Vide Appendix. K. 
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Sir John’s letters to Major-general Donkin overtook that officer on the 
5th of February, at Mattakeira, whither he had moved from Shapoorra. 
On the following day he changed his course towards Koomulneir; and on 
the 11th, Ryepoor, a fort usurped by Bapoo Scindiah, in Meywar, sur- 
rendered to a detachment sent forits reduction. It was immediately de- 
livered over to the Rana of Oodeipoor. The surrender of the forts of 
Dyalghur and Rajnuggur, in like manner, followed a summons from the 
head-quarters of the division, on its arrival at Kaneraollee on the 13th. 
These places had, likewise, been usurped from Meywar; the former by 
Jeswunt Rao, and the latter by Bapoo Scindiah. The division halted on 
this ground, in consequence of information received from Sir John Mal- 
colm, that letters were immediately expected from the Bhao for the sur- 
render of Koomulneir. These having been received, a detachment, under 
Lieutenant-colonel Casement, C. B. was sent off to take possession of the 
place, which was occupied accordingly. | 

Sir William Grant Keir received the instructions addressed to him, 
relative to the especial protection of the Goozerat provinces, at Neemuj. 
From thence he marched, on the 24th of January ; and the next day arrived 
at Peeloo. Thence he marched to Rutlam, by Dundoora and Soankeir, 
halting on the 3lst and Ist of February... Pursuant to the intentions with 
which he proceeded to Rutlam, a separation was there made of his force, 
placing under Lieutenant-colonel Corsellis a detachment consisting of the 
3d brigade, the greatest part of the artillery, and four hundred Guickwar 
horse, to look to the avenues by Banswarra, and the country to the west- 
ward. Another detachment, composed of a squadron of his Majesty's 17th 
dragoons, two hundred and fifty light infantry of the flank battalion, and 
one thousand Guickwar horse, proceeded under the Honourable Lieute- 
nant-colonel Stanhope, by Rajoad, to the neighbourhood of Dhar. This 
place it was expected to gain when the head-quarters of the force should 
arrive at Rajoad. ‘The objects of this movement were, to cover the more 
southern entrances into Goozerat, by Chota-Oodeipoor and Allee-Mohun ; 
and to check the proceedings of Beema Baee, and the fragments of Hol- 
kur’s late army under Roshun Beg. This arrangement was completed by 
the arrival of Sir William Grant Keir’s head-quarters at Budnawur, on the 
3d of February, and of Lieutenant-colonel Stanhope’s detachment. on the 
same day at Dessye, twenty miles to the southward of Rajoad. The 
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Major-general found Beema Baee encamped in his neighbourhood, with a 
considerable force. Unfurnished at this time with instructions how to treat . 
her, he confined his communication to the desire that she’ would restrict 
her troops from excursions in the direction of his camp. To this she re- 
plied, that she herself had been invaded by others, and deprived of con- 
siderable property; that she was therefore necessitated to take the field in 
her own defence; and that her behaviour was not to be compared to the 
conduct of such as had plundered her and the surrounding country. After 
this declaration of her own propriety of conduct, she marched off in a 
westerly direction, to enjoy more freedom of action than was admitted 
by her vicinity to the British camp. Sir William Grant Keir received his 
instructions regarding her force, on the 7th, from Sir Thomas Hislop, then 
encamped at Indoor. These were formed on the wishes of the Holkur 
Government, that the troops should be dispersed, and that she should be 
sent to Rampoora, the residence of her brother.. In pursuance of these 
orders, the Major-general marched on the 7th to Burmundle, and from 
thence by Juknada and Purwut, through a close and difficult country, to 
Jabooah, where he arrived on the 10th, in the vicinity of her camp. In this 
position her troops remained perfectly quiescent; for the celerity with 
which they had been followed, left them no opportunity of being other- 
wise; and she received the terms proposed with submission. She waited 
on Sir William Grant Keir with two hundred followers, for whose and her 
own subsistence, as her finances were much deranged, she received an 
allowance of two hundred rupees a day. Her troops, about two thousand 
five hundred men, moved off to Taundla, and dispersed, as if returning 
to their homes; while she accompanied Sir William Grant Keir to Rajghur, 
on the 14th, and afterwards Colonel Elrington, to Budnawur, whither he 
was sent with a detachment for the protection of the hospital and depots 
temporarily established there. From thence she was escorted by a party 
from Colonel Corsellis’s brigade, directed to convoy her to Rampoora.* 





* It may be satisfactory to the reader, that some further particulars should be given of what 
would appear in Europe so extraordinary a case, as a woman, about twenty years old, command- 
ing an armed force in the field ; for Beema Baee did not confine her functions to merely residing 
in the camp, and thereby giving its proceedings the colour of her authority. She is. represented 
as riding, “ d da fourchette,” at the head of her troops, with a sword by her side and a lance in 
her hand, on a well-dressed charger. She is the daughter of the late Jeswunt Rao Holkur, but f = 
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It might now be safely averred, that the Pindarries were expelled from 
the left bank of the Chumbul, and were in fact unable to exist, any where, 
ina collected number. It has been seen that the result of one part of the 
operations was, to drive them in that direction. As they were now driven 
back again, the former measures might appear nugatory, were not the dif- 
ference of their situations, at those periods, considered. They were, at 
length, reduced to such distress, from the loss of property, and the harass- 
ing life to which they had been exposed, that they had not wherewith to 
procure subsistence. If they assembled in sufficient numbers to take it by 
force, they were immediately heard of, and pursued by the British troops; 
while, if they attempted it in small parties, they were exposed to be de- 
feated, and deprived of their horses, by the inhabitants of the country. It 
mattered little whither they were pursued, or from whence they were ex- 
pelled ; it was the principal object to give them no repose anywhere ; and 
this appears to have been effectually accomplished by the most appropriate 
measures that could have been adopted. Had they been a regular enemy, 
whose wants and composition would force them to the adoption of a sys- 
tematic plan of defence or flight, a corresponding plan, consisting of much 





not by the mother of the present Mulhar Rao, Toolsee Baee, who was murdered at Mehid- 
poor. She was married to Khishen Rao, governor of the country south of Dhar; but was at 
this time a widow, enjoying a jaghire about Petlawad, and was said to tipple a little, in addition 
to her other masculine accomplishments. Her military deportment is a matter of no great singu- 
larity in India ; and the Begum Sumroo, whose battalions were destroyed at the Battle of Assye, 
is said. to have recommended herself to Scindiah, by mounting a breach with her troops, after the 
death of her husband, and was therefore continued in the command of them, and in possession of 
rich jaghires. What will be said to the existence of a corps of female infantry at Hydrabad, 
regularly trained in the manual and platoon exercises, and in the performance of elementary 
movements? ‘The following is an official account of them in 1815 :—‘ The late Nizam had two 
battalions of female Sepoys of one thousand each, which mounted guard in the interior of the 
palace, and accompanied the ladies of his family whenever they moved, They were with the Ni- 
zam during the war with the Mahrattas in 1795, and were present at the Battle of Kurdlah, 
where, at least, they did not behave worse than the rest of the army. One of these battalions 
was commanded by Mama Burrun, and the other by Mama Chumbebee, two of the principal fe- 
male attendants of the Nizam’s family. The present Nizam still keeps up a reduced establish- 
ment of those women; and Moneer-ool-Moolk has also a party of them. They are dressed as 
our Sepoys formerly used to be, and carry musquets ; and they do the French exercise with tolera- 
ble correctness. They are called Zujfer Pultuns, the victorious battalions, and the women com- 
posing them are called Gardunees, a corruption from our word guard. Their pay is five rupees 
a month.” rs 
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fewer troops than were employed against them, would have sufficed for their 
reduction. The case being otherwise, it early became evident, that the 
simplest, as well as most effectual mode of procedure, was the applica- 
tion of as many light detachments as possible to the incessant attack and 
pursuit of them. To inclose such an enemy, a system of cordons would 
always have proved ineffectual. The attention necessary to guard every 
point, would have precluded the means of harassing them, and have proved 
at the same time nugatory; for, with fresh horses, they would have always 
found openings through which to escape. In the course of the operations 
against them, one party frequently drove them towards another; and though 
it seldom happened that either came up with their main body, they were 
obliged to relinquish their means of subsistence, and to dive, in scattered 
parties, into the thickest and least pervious wilds for personal safety. Even 
here famine was by no means their only foe. They found, to their sorrow, 
that their enemies, however habituated to enjoy a considerable share of 
luxuries in the field, could lay down their equipments, and explore their 
most remote retreats. The division of Sir William Grant Keir was nearly 
two months in this condition, and scarcely ever at rest, till the jungles on 
the confines of Malwah were clear of Pindarries. These might well con- 
sider natural impediments as affording an insecure protection. They found 
even a general-officer in command of a respectable force, foregoing every 
convenience and legitimate excuse for maintaining his head-quarters in 
situations of comparative comfort, to penetrate, with a detachment of dra- 
goons and light infantry, into the deepest recesses of wood and mountain. 
The climate of India is said to enervate; and there is little doubt that the 
physical powers of Europeans are impaired by it. Let, however, any officer, 
who has seen the real service of India, and of other parts of the globe, de- 
clare, if he ever witnessed, out of the former country, more of unaffected 
seli-devotion to the public interests, and less of that despicable self-reserva- 
tion conveyed by one acceptation of the expression “‘ Old Soldier,” than in 
a British camp in India. 
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CHAPTER II. 


DISLOCATION OF THE GRAND ARMY. 


Retirement of the Head-quarters of the Marquis of Hastings, and Centre Division of the 
Grand Army, from the Sind. Return of the Second Division to Quarters. March of 
the Fifth Deckan Division to the Bheitwah in pursuit of Kurreem’s and Wassil Maho- 
mud’s Pindarries. Cheettoo’s Durrah dispersed near the Nerbuddah. Operations of 
Lieutenant-colonel Mac Morine from Hoossingabad. Return of Brigadier-general Har- 
dyman’s Force to Quarters. Return of Brigadier-general Toone’s Force to Quarters. 
Operations of Major Macpherson from Hoossingabad, Expulsion of Gunput Rao’s 
Party from the Nagpoor Territory. March of the Second Division of the Deckan Army 


from Nagpoor, for the Reduction of the Ceded Districts West of the Wurdah. March of 


Colonel Pollock’s Detachment, and Progress of the Second Division to Ootran. Esta- 
blishment of Holkur’s Authority about Indoor, entrusted to the Goozerat Force. Head- 
quarters of the Deckan Army recross the Nerbuddah. Progress of the First Division to 
the Taptee. Unexpected Hostility of the Garrison of Talneir. Reconnaissance and 
Description of Talneir. Attack of the Place. Assault by the Gates. Reflections on 
this Service. Considerations on “ Coups de Main” in general. Comparison of the 
usual Means employed. Iteflections on the Engineer Establishment in India. 


AS the objects for which the Grand Army had been assembled, approached 
the period of their accomplishment, the Head-quarters of the Marquis of 
Hastings began to draw off from their advanced position towards the Jum- 
nah. The instructions to Sir Thomas Hislop, for the return of the First 
Division of the Deckan Army to the southward, had been dated from Oochar; 
and there the Governor-general, on the 25th of January, still remained. 

On the Ist of February his Lordship and the Centre Division were en- 
camped at Launch; and on the following day at Kunjaollee, remaining there 
in expectation of the period when it would be proper to dissolve the exist- 
ing formation of the army. On the 12th, as the first step to its separation, 
a brigade under Lieut.-colonel Dewar was composed of the 2d battalion of the 
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Ist, the Ist battalion of the 26th, and the 2d battalion of the 13th regiments 
of Bengal Native infantry. This, with the 7th regiment of Native cavalry, 
and battering-train, which had been left at Samptur*, was ordered to pro- 
ceed to join Major-general Marshall, when the remainder of the division 
should march. This corps was placed under Brigadier-general Watson, 
and was destined, with other corps from Beirseeah, for the reduction of the 
Ceded Countries on the Nerbuddah. The order followed, on the 14th, for 
the final dislocation of the Centre and Right Divisions. The horse-artillery 
and rocket-troop, his Majesty's 8th dragoons, the 14th foot, and the lst 
battalion of the 25th Native infantry, were directed to march to Meerut; 
his Majesty’s 24th dragoons, the 87th foot, and the Ist battalion of the 8th 
Native infantry, to Cawnpoor ; the 4th Native cavalry, and the 2d battalion 
of the 12th Native infantry, to Muttra; the Ist battalion of the 7th to Eta- 
wah, the Ist battalion of the 24th to Agra, and the Ist battalion of the 29th 
to Keitah. By this arrangement, the 2d battalion of the 25th regiment of 
Native infantry remained, with the body-guard, as the Governor-general’s 
escort, when the Head-quarters should leave the army. The subsequent 
march was conducted by the route of Nuddee-Kagoug, where the encamp- 
ment was, on the loth and 16th; and, on the following days, by Bhceer, 
Sheikhpoor, Sunkerpoor, and Ooreeah, on the left bank of the Jumnah. 
On the 25th the Governor-general arrived at Cawnpoor, by Akburpoor and 
Chinchirdee, and halted during the remaining days of February. On the 
Ist of March his Lordship again moved towards Lucknow, by Heerapoor 
and Nyaserye; and on the 6th reached that capital, where a halt of four 
days succeeded. 

While the corps of the Centre Division were thus in progress to their 
several stations, Major-general Donkin received orders for breaking up the 
Second Division, on the 25th of February; and marched, on the following 
day, in prosecution of his route to such a point as should be convenient for 
its separation, after the receipt of treasure which he expected to meet on 
the way. On the 26th he was rejoined at Lama, by the detachment under 
Lieutenant-colonel Casement, which had been sent to receive the contre 





* The heavy ordnance and engineer park were thrown into Samptur after the army left 
Seeonda on the Sind ; an arrangement which was not then specified, that the relation of other 
matters, with which it was unconnected, might not be interrupted, and as, in fact, its vicinity 
might still admit of its being considered present. LF 
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of Koomulneir. This was found to be a place of very difficult access, from 
any quarter, there being no road for wheel-carriages within two miles. 
On the following day the march was continued by Maundul, Shapoorra, and 
Kirkee, to Todah, where the division arrived on the 7th of March. On this 
eround it was joined by the wing of the 2d battalion of the 12th regiment, 
sent (p. 199) to bring up the treasure—that indispensable spring in the ma- 
chinery of every army, but more especially in that of India. In no coun- 
try in the world is the provision made for the payment of troops on field 
service, so abundant and efficient. Seldom does a month pass beyond the 
regular period of issuing the monthly pay; and the effects are seen in the 
discipline which this regularity renders not only practicable but easy. 
At the same time, to say that the army, without this regularity, could not 
be maintained in the field, would be idle. In former times, they were occa- 
sionally* a year without a settlement of their pay; but they were subsisted 
by issues from the public stores; and, it is apprehended, less strictness of 
discipline was then enforced than at present, with regard to the appropria- 
tion of grain in the villages. Be this as it may, so uninterrupted has been 
the operation of the present system, owing to superior riches, and a better 
knowledge of this branch of the arrangements of Government, that a depar- 
ture from it would, at first, be considered as an intolerable hardship. At 
Todah the division was separated into two parts, of which one, consisting of 
his Majesty's 8th dragoons, the 14th regiment of foot, and the Ist battalion 
of the 25th Native infantry, marched, under the orders of Colonel Westenra, 
for Meerut, by Chaksoo, Doonsa, and Almar, and, on the 24th of March, 
was at Feerozpoor. From hence it was directed to continue its route by 
Bullumghur, and to cross the Jumnah at the Tilput Ghat. It arrived at 
Meerut on the 5th of April. The remaining troops were, with some excep- 
tions, placed under the orders of Colonel Vanrenen, for movement to their 
respective stations. The artillery, excepting four six-pounders, marched to 
Agra, and arrived there on the 27th. A detachment, consisting of a wing 
of the 2d battalion of the 12th regiment; with four guns, manned by Golan- 
dauze, a company of pioneers, and Gardner's horse, remained under Major 
Harriott at Tonk Rampoora, which place surrendered to Colonel Vanrenen. 
The troop of Native horse-artillery marched by Rampoor Bampoor to join 

* Such was the case in Colonel Fullarton’s detachment in the southern part of the Peninsula in 


1783. See Wilks, vol. ii. p. 494,  4to. edition. 
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the 3d regiment of cavalry left at Jawud by Major-general Brown. There 
remained with Colonel Vanrenen, the Ist regiment of cavalry, and half the 
Od battalion of the 12th Native infantry, with which he pursued the high 
road to Muttra, where he arrived on the 12th of April. These movements 
were followed, at some distance, by the march of the detachment left by 
Major-gereral Brown at Rampoor Bampoor ; the 4th cavalry marching on 
the 4th of April for Muttra, in the expectation of reaching that place by the 
end of the month. 

Colonel Adams was joined in camp at Gungraur on the 16th of January, 
by the expected detachment, under Major Logie, escorting provisions from 
the rear, of which his division stood much in need. The detachment con- 
sisted of six hundred Native infantry and six guns, and placed this portion 
of the Fifth Division of the Army of the Deckan, on an efficient footing for 
the performance of any further service. It was now refreshed after the 
severe march it had performed, in very inclement weather, to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Chumbul; having necessarily halted at Gungraur since 
the 6th, with exception of the detachment which, under Major Clarke, had 
so successfully exerted themselves, on the 13th, against the Pindarries 
(pp. 201, 202). While that body was attacked, another corps of Kurreem’s 
and Wassil Mahomud’s durrahs passed to the southward of Gungraur ; satis- 
fied that Colonel Adams’s means were not sufficient to make two detach- 
ments after them. Independent of these bodies, a third, belonging to the 
same chiefs, passed along the frontiers of Goozerat, and crossed to the 
eastward, along the Ghats of Southern Malwah, when they were sufficiently 
ahead of their pursuers. To the second of these, the remains of the first 
joined themselves, and now formed a sufficient object for the attention of 
the Colonel, who, being no longer required near the Chumbul, was at liberty 
to return towards the Nerbuddah. In pursuance of Sir Thomas Hislop’s 
instructions to follow the Pindarries in their south-easterly direction, 
Colonel Adams marched his division on the 18th to Burroad, and on the 
following day to Augur. He here’left some infantry and artillery details 
under Major Popham, to follow by moderate stages, and continued his 
march, with a single halt at the Bheitwah on the 27th, to Durrajpoor, eight 
miles south-east of Bhilsah, by Saurungpoor, Shoojalpoor, and Islam- 
nuggur; making an average of nearly eighteen miles a-day, for nine days 
of consecutive marching, from the Chumbul to the Bheitwah. This decisive 
pursuit of his object shewed the Pindarries that there was no inclination to, 
relax in operations against them; and such as had gained the confines of 
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the Bhopal territory, gladly availed themselves of the road of submission, 
opened to them by the liberal policy of the Governor-general. For this 
purpose Colonel Adams, on arriving at Durrajpoor on the 28th, halted his 
division ; and with the Nabob of Bhopal and Captain Josiah Stewart *, the 
Political Agent there, formed one party to a negotiation with the Pindar- 
ries, who might now be inclined to abandon, for a peaceful and industrious 
life, the habits of disorder which had proved fatal to so many of them. 
This procedure, accordingly, put an end to the operations against those 
two durrahs ; but Cheettoo was still a legitimate object of attack. He had 
now, likewise, by a circuitous route, thrown himself on the upper part of 
the Nerbuddah. Driven from Banswarra and the country about Rutlam 
and Taundla, he carried his durrah ina collected state into the district of 
Oonchode, and was reported to have three thousand horse and five ele- 
phants. One party, which entered the Baglee district, were said to have 
lost there two of their elephants, with other property, taken from them by 
the petty Chief of that district. With fifteen hundred men, Cheettoo de- 
scended the Ghats to Kunnoad, on the 24th of January. On the following 
day, intelligence of his position was brought to Major Heath, commanding 
at Hindia, distant twenty-two miles. A detachment of eight hundred and 
fifty men was immediately formed, consisting of details of the Madras 
European regiment, of the Ist battalion of the 7th regiment, of the depdt 
corps, and of Silladar horse, with which the Major marched, and came 
on the enemy at eight p.m. They immediately dispersed, leaving a few 
killed; and in their encampment, two elephants, one hundred and ten 
camels, and one hundred and thirty horses. Their flight was ineffectually 
pursued in the darkness of the night, and the detachment on the following 
day returned to Hindia. After this blow, Cheettoo fled up the Ghats to join 
his adherents left in that quarter; and his dispersed party again collected 
about him. He was heard of in the neighbourhood of Dowlutpoor Keiree 
and Anwas, on the 13th of February, by Colonel Adams, who ordered a 





* This officer had been Persian Interpreter at the Head-quarters till after the Battle of Mehid- 
poor, when he was selected to fill the vacant situation of Political Agent at Bhopal. His natural 
disposition well fitted him for the work of conciliation: possessing one of those happy but rare 
tempers which immediately addresses the heart. He was subsequently appointed to the charge of 
political affairs with Scindiah, as a suitable successor to Captain Close, from previous experience 
in that court, joined to a thorough knowledge of Oriental languages and Indian politics. 
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detachment under Captain Roberts, consisting of five companies of infantry 
and five russalahs of irregular horse, to look out for him. This movement 
obliged him to return again to the westward, where more misfortunes 
awaited him. ~ 

The course of this narrative having retuivied to the affairs of the Upper 
Nerbuddah, a suitable occasion offers for describing the occurrences, at the 
beginning of the year, between Hoossingabad and Jubbulpoor. It will be 
recollected (p. 120), that. Brigadier-general Hardyman’s force, on finding 
his immediate advance to Nagpoor no longer necessary, had returned to 
the river; and that Colonel Mac Morine’s: detachment had arrived at the 
depét with the convoy from the eastward. A considerable. portion of this 
was dispatched in the latter part of December, under an escort composed, in 
part, of details*, to join the Fifth Division by the route of Bhopal. Another 
part was forwarded by the way of Beitool to Nagpoor. At the same time, 
a supply of grain carried by Bringarries, which had latterly been collected 
at Hoossingabad for the Advanced Division of the Deckan Army, was put in 
motion for Hindia under an escort of two companies of Native infantry 
and some irregular horse. These arrangements being made, Colonel Mac 
Morine marched towards Gurhwarra, in the latter days of December, to 
attack all bodies of the Rajah’s troops assembled with hostile views. On 
arriving at that place, he ascertained that the force under Saddoo Baba, at 
Sreenugger, was about to receive a large reinforcement from Heerapoor, 
under a chief named Madhoo Rao; and the Colonel being deficient in 
cavalry, he applied to Brigadier-general Hardyman for assistance in that 
arm. In consequence of this application, one squadron of the Bengal 8th 
joined him, after a short halt at Beirkeirree; and he immediately di- 
rected his march on Sreenugger.. Approaching that place on the morn- 
ing of the Sth of January, he found the enemy drawn up in force fT to 
oppose his progress ; their left, where were two guns, appuyed on the ghurrie, 





* It almost always happens, that the small convoys sent forward in the course of a campaign, 
are escorted by details. The posts from whence they advance contain field-hospitals as well as 
depots ; and all officers and small parties from the rear proceeding to join, collect at such points. 
These, with recovered men, are sometimes of sufficient strength to form the entire escort re- 
quired; otherwise they contribute materially to it. 

+ They were represented, from report, by Colonel Mac Morine to Brigadier-general Har- 
dyman, to be three thousand horse and four thousand foot, with ten guns. The number of ordnance 
was found to be only half, and perhaps the same proportion of men will approach the truth. ah “- 
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and on the right, their horse. There were likewise three guns in the ghurrie, 
which, with the others, opened as soon as they could do so effectually. 
The British force, consisting of one squadron of cavalry, three hundred 
Rohillah horse, the Ist battalion of the 10th regiment, a division of the 2d 
battalion of the 23d regiment, and four six-pounders, advanced in two 
columns; their guns in the centre, with the cavalry on the left. The latter 
were directed to make a detour round the enemy’s right flank, which in- 
duced their horse to retire ; and they were pursued with some loss. Their 
infantry, finding themselves thus abandoned, and the two columns ap- 
proaching them in front, broke also, leaving in their position their guns and 
baggage. Their loss was estimated at three hundred. That of the de- 
tachment was twelve killed and wounded. The enemy dispersed over 
the country, and left the Colonel for some time without an object of suffi- 
cient importance to be attacked. He retained, however, the squadron of 
cavalry lent by Brigadier-general Hardyman, whose division. was now 
without that arm, in consequence of the previous detachment to Nagpoor 
of the head-quarters and remaining squadrons of the 8th Bengal cavalry 
ander Major O’Brien. This officer completed his march on the 3d of Janu- 
ary, without having suffered any interruption on the way; and as at this 
time the affairs of the capital, where there was now a large force, had been 
settled, he was directed to return with his regiment on the 14th. 
Brigadier-general Hardyman was detained till the 10th of January at 
Jubbulpoor, in the expectation of commissariat supplies and treasure ; 
still proposing to prosecute his march to Nagpoor. From thence he was 
without official communication, though Native reports induced him to con- 
clude, that a cessation of hostilities had there taken place. He now re- 
ceived the Marquis of Hastings’s instructions to fall back on Belharree, 
should he not have an immediate prospect of striking a blow at the enemy 
on the left bank of the river. He was induced, however, to exercise the 
discretion allowed him, and to continue at Jubbulpoor, though there was 
no tangible enemy, as he learned that new Authorities, deputed by the Ra- 
jah of Nagpoor and the Resident, were ‘on their road to the Nerbuddah, 
to take charge of the districts on its banks, in consequence of the flight of 
the former Native officers. As the tract of country m question was to be, 
immediately, ceded. to the British Government, Mr. Jenkins expressed ap- 
prehensions that measures of extortion would precede. the transfer, were 
they not checked; and the Brigadier-general accordingly remained at Jub- 
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bulpoor, to witness and promote the new establishment of affairs. On 
the 22d. a detachment of Native infantry, under Captain Black, sum- 
moned the fort of Belharree to receive terms for its evacuation. These 
were immediately accepted, and the place was occupied by a party of 
British troops. On the 27th the two squadrons of the 8th cavalry rejoined 
from Nagpoor, under Major O’Brien; and matters remained in the state 
which has been described, during the early part of February. Reports 
being then received that a body of horse and foot had assembled at Heera- 
poor, near the mouth of the Heron river, Brigadier-general Hardyman, 
having been likewise rejoined by the squadron lent to Lieutenant-colonel 
Mac Morine, marched on the 13th to Kisroad, near the Jhansee Ghat, on 
his route to attack them. The enemy, however, fled towards Saughur, 
and the detachment returned on the following day to Jubbulpoor. From 
hence, it was the Brigadier-general’s intention to send a detachment to 
Mundalah, in the hopes of finding that place likewise disposed to surren- 
der; but this measure was prevented by the receipt of instructions from 
Lord Hastings, dated the 13th, directing the separation of this force ; for 
it will be recollected, that at this time the dislocation of the other divisions 
was likewise ordered. His Majesty’s 17th foot, under Lieutenant-colonel 
Nicol, accordingly marched on the 20th for Ghazeepoor ; and on the fol- 
lowing day, accounts were received from Mundalah, that certain difficul- 
ties attending the payment of the garrison, rendered some delay likely to 
occur in the surrender of that place. 

Contemporary with the orders to Brigadier-general Hardyman, were 
those addressed to Brigadier-general Toone for the return of his force from 
the field. In pursuance of these orders, he directed his several detach- 
ments, on the 25th of February, to join his head-quarters at Oontarree. 
Yet, as some of these were at a distance of sixty miles, he was unable to 
proceed towards Dinapoor before the 6th of March; leaving one wing of 
the 2d battalion of the 4th Native infantry at the disposal of Major Rough- 
sedge, commanding in that quarter of the frontier. 

While the enemy had been dispersed, and the ceuntry reduced to. some 
degree of quiet about the Upper Nerbuddah, a small party shewed a hostile 
disposition below Hoossingabad. A chief, named Kundoo Pundit, occu- 
pied the fort of Seeonee, with a small force, which Major Macpherson, 
commanding at Hoossingabad, resolved to dislodge. He marched from 
that place with as many men as he could withdraw from garrison duty, and. 
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a smalltrain, to attack the enemy; and, on the 21st of January, came be- 
fore Seeonee. On summoning Kundoo Pundit, that chief desired a few 
hours to prepare for his departure. These were granted ; but at their expi- 
ration, the Major finding evasions practised towards him, brought his guns 
into a position within three hundred yards of the south-east bastion, 
while he sent his Rohillah cavalry in parties to the opposite side to inter- 
cept the retreat. The battering commenced at four p.m.; and after two 
hundred rounds had been fired, the breach was still impracticable. It 
was now nearly dusk, when the enemy, in number about two hundred 
and fifty, evacuated by small parties; one of which, amounting to fifty, 
was attacked by the Rohillahs, and left fifteen dead on the ground. Seve- 
ral, likewise, took refuge in the town, where the Major allowed them to 
remain unmolested, on account of the peaceable behaviour of the inhabi- 
‘tants; who he was afraid might suffer, were any troops brought among them 
to search for those who had been in arms. Kundoo Pundit fled to the vil- 
lage of Bainradhur, distant fifteen miles, and was joined with one hundred 
and fifty horsemen, by Purrum Sookh, who had been formerly expelled the 
district. They were followed, however, by the Rohillahs, led by Captain 
Newton, who came to their position about two o'clock in the morning of 
the 23d, and was received with a fire from matchlocks, which wounded 
two troopers. The enemy were ultimately defeated, with the supposed 
loss of fifty men, and Purrum Sookh taken prisoner. In the fort of Seeo- 
nee were found four guns, besides ginjals, rockets, and some stores. One 
elephant, with a few camels, were likewise abandoned to the captors, 

On the march of the Arabs from Nagpoor, there appeared to be no ene- 
my in the vicinity of the capital. At Ghirhur, about thirty-six miles dis- 
tant, in a south-easterly direction, a chief, named Gunput Rao, collected a 
considerable body of predatory troops, both horse and foot. To disperse 
these, Brigadier-general Doveton ordered a detachment of four squadrons 
of Native cavalry with six horse-artillery guns, three companies of his Ma- 
jesty’s Royal Scots, the 2d battalion of the 24th Madras Native infantry, and 
five companies of the Berar brigade, to march on the morning of the 6th of 
January, under Lieutenant-colonel Macleod. On the approach of the de- 
tachment, the enemy broke up in small parties; the chief, with about three 
hundred men, taking a westerly course; and the Colonel returned, on the 
13th, to the camp at Nagpoor. 
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The presence at the capital of the Second Division of the Deckan Army 
contributed to establish the new order of things till the 22d, when the Re- 
sident considered its continuance there no longer indispensable. Brigadier- 
general Doveton therefore marched on that morning towards Ellichapoor, 
leaving a reinforcement with the Nagpoor brigade of two horse-artillery 
cuns, the detachment of reformed horse, and one battalion of Berar infan- 
try. This battalion was relieved a few days afterwards by the 2d battalion 
of the 24th regiment, under Lieutenant-colonel Mac Dowall. The division 
prosecuted its march by Amneir and Hewerkeir to Kaotah, three miles from 
Ellichapoor, where it was joined, on the 2d of February, by the battering- 
train, and was thus in a situation to effect those measures which had been 
pressed on the Brigadier-general’s adoption by the Resident at Nagpoor. 
These were the assumption of the Ceded Districts in Berar, which had been 
held by the Rajah since the treaty of Argaum, and the establishment of the: 
Nabob of Ellichapoor’s authority in such of them as should be found con- 
venient, pending the decision of the Governor-general. Such were the dis- 
tricts of Akoat, Argaum, and Wurnur: while the fourth, being Bhaut-Koolee, 
and near Oomrouttee, was to be given over to the Nizam’s agent, Govind — 
Bukhsh. With this view, Major Pitman was detached from Amneir with 
one battalion of Berar infantry, while the other was brought on to Ellicha- 
poor, to assist the Nabob’s troops in the occupation of the remaining Ces- 
sions. Besides the districts below the Ghats, there were certain places 
above, such as Meilghat and others, on the Taptee, which were occupied by 
the Peishwah’s troops, and required to be assumed and likewise placed in 
charge of the Nabob; but the disposal of the forts of Gawulghur and Nar- 
nullah were reserved for a special arrangement. 

From Ellichapoor, a detachment was made, on the 3d of February, 
under Lieutenant-colonel Pollock, of two squadrons of the 6th Native 
cavalry, and the Ist battalion of the 12th Native infantry, with orders to 
proceed towards Poonah by the most direct route, for the purpose of rein- 
forcing the Fourth Division in the pursuit of the Peishwah. On the 4th, 
Brigadier-general Doveton moved to Khanzuman-nuggur. From thence he 
detached a party, under Captain Jones, with one company of the 2d bat- 
talion of the 13th regiment, and the Berar battalion, to receive, on the Ra- 
jah’s order, the fort of Gawulghur. The place was immediately surren- 
dered; and the Berar battalion, with the exception of three companies, 
returned to the camp. Narnullah surrendered, in like manner, to--one 
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eempany of the Ist battalion of the 11th regiment, and three companies of 
Berar infantry, on the 7th, when the division was at Argaum. Posses- 
sion was also taken of all the low country, as had been proposed, by the 
assistance of detachments from the division, while it continued its march. 
Lest, however, these arrangements should be disturbed by the armed par- 
ties lately dispossessed, and who had retired among the hills, Major Pitman 
was directed to keep the troops under his personal command, as well as the 
reformed horse under Lieutenant Hamilton, in motion, through the districts 
of Oomrouttee and Akolah, to support the newly established authorities. 
These orders were issued, on the 11th, from Bohungaum ; and the Brigadier- 
general continued his march to Mulkapoor, where he halted on the 15th. 
He was here joined by details of the First, Second, and Third Divisions, 
escorting a convoy, consisting of commissariat supplies for the First Divi- 
sion, and some stores, intended for the purposes of siege. At the same 
time he received Sir Thomas Hislop’s orders to advance to Ootran on the 
Gheernah, in consequence of the temporary relinquishment of the views 
on Asseerghur, and the expediency of intercepting or dispersing the Barra 
Bhye under Ram Deen, who had crossed the Nerbuddah, near Myheys- 
wur, with the supposed design of joining the Peishwah. The Second 
Division continued its march on the 16th, and arrived by the route of 
Sunnoad and Lohara, on the 20th, at Ootran, where it halted for further in- 
structions. 

Though Ram Deen had proceeded towards the quarter to which Brigadier- 
general Doveton’s attention was directed, he left many partizans in the 
vicinity of Indoor, of which place he had been governor previous to the 
war. To defeat their secret efforts, and to establish permanently in those 
districts the new Government of Holkur, so much time would be required, 
as to preclude the performance of that service by the presence of the Head- 
quarters of the Deckan Army, which was urgently required to the south- 
ward. Sir Thomas Hislop accordingly addressed his instructions for this 
purpose to Sir William Grant Keir. That officer was directed to give his par- 
ticular attention to the points of Ragooghur, Beitmah, and Kalunode, where 
the adherents of the Ex-governor lay in parties not exceeding five hun- 
dred, watching an opportunity of re-establishing their principal authority. 
His brother, Mukin Lal, who conducted the affairs of his party, remained in 
Oojein, where he was secure from molestation ; and Major-general Sir Wil- 
liam Grant Keir was recommended to advance his head-quarters towards 
. - 4 2G 
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Indoor, in furtherance of the objects of his instructions. As a last attempt 
against the Pindarries in Malwah, a detachment was placed under Captain 
Grant’s orders, on the 3d of February, and consisted of the Mysore horse, a 
troop of the 8th cavalry, and a few light infantry. This detachment was 
directed to attempt the surprise of Cheettoo’s durrah in the Baglee jungles, 
and afterwards to follow the route of the army. 

These arrangements being made, Sir Thomas Hislop recommenced his 
march towards the Nerbuddah, on the 6th; and on the following day de- 
scended the Sumroad Ghat, at the foot of which the division was obliged to 
halt on the 8th, to enable the rear-guard, and a large portion of the baggage, 
to join. This pass was barely practicable for carriages, and so narrow, that 
much delay occurred in descending it. The Bheels made some attempts 
to harass the rear; but, finding at every point a party prepared to repel 
them, their endeayours were very feeble. From the river Chorud, at the 
foot of the Sumroad Ghat, were addressed to Brigadier-general Doveton 
those orders which had induced him to march to Ootran. The accounts, at 
the same time, of the situation of the Peishwah, rendered the movements of 
Lieutenant-colonel Pollock’s detachment not immediately applicable to ope- 
rations against him; while Lieutenant-colonel Deacon’s detachment was 
well advanced for this purpose. The former was therefore directed to be 
recalled by a route calculated to intercept the progress of Ram Deen and 
the Barra Bhye, as a service of more immediate importance to the public 
interests. In two more marches, the Head-quarters and First Division 
arrived at the river; and the cavalry and light troops immediately crossed 
by the Raveir Ghat to the right bank. Here Captain Grant’s detachment re- 
joined, having ascertained the dispersion of Cheettoo’s durrah ever since the 
blow they received at Kunnoad; the hostility of the surrounding country 
having also obliged them to subsist in small parties in the heart of the jungle, 
about the Ghats near Baglee. The lower part of the Nerbuddah was found 
to be very rocky; and though the water at this ford had become low enough 
for the passage of bullocks, it was necessary to relieve them of their burdens, 
such especially as carried ammunition and grain. On this account, and 
owing to the difficulty with which the carriages were conveyed over slip- 
ping rocks, in the bed of the river, the division was detained on its banks, 
from the 10th to the 13th of February, on which day the march was conti- 
nued to Mohallah. On the 14th, the instructions of the Marquis of Hast- 
ings were received, desiring that the forces under the command of Sir John 
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Malcolm and Colonel Adams should be left under his Lordship’s immediate 
orders. The Third and Fifth Divisions were consequently struck off the 
strength of the Army of the Deckan; the Head-quarters of which had now 
withdrawn from any connexion with the theatre of their operations. All 
controul over the Goozerat force likewise ceased, pursuant to the condition 
under which the command of it had been assumed by Sir Thomas Hislop, 
when its immediate co-operation was required. 

The Head-quarters of the army arrived on the 18th at Kurgoon, where 
it was joined by the convoy from Hindia, escorted by Captain: Wilson’s 
detachment already mentioned. A company of the 2d battalion of the 14th 
Native infantry was detached from the camp with treasure to Hindia;’ and 
Lieutenant Mackintosh, commanding it, was directed to proceed afterwards 
by the route of Meil, from Charwah to Ellichapoor, to ascertain a line of 
movement hitherto unexplored by any British troops. On this ground, the 
intelligence of Ram Deen’s movements was more satisiactory than any which 
previously it had been practicable to obtain. He was represented, after 
having passed the Nerbuddah, near Myheyswur, to have crossed the pro- 
vince of Nemar to the Doolkoat Ghat, in the Sautpoora mountains; and to 
be accompanied by about one thousand five hundred men, with two guns, 
many laden carriages, and treasure to the amount of four or five lacs of 
rupees. A detachment, consisting of the Mysore horse and three com- 
panies of light infantry, was placed under the command of Captain James 
Grant, with orders to pursue him through the hills, and from thence to 
Choprah in Khandesh, whither he was reported to have proceeded. This 
was not the most direct route for overtaking this body, in the direction it 
was expected to follow; but as the Head-quarters proposed descending 
the Seindwab Ghat, as Brigadier-general Doveton was:at Ootran, and as 
Lieutenant-colonel Pollock’s detachment was ordered to return by the Cas- 
surbarree Ghat, it was supposed the enemy might be forced back, and 
would return by the route he went, should it be left open to him. The 
country on both sides of the Sautpoora mountains being extremely rugged 
and confined, Sir Thomas Hislop deemed it advisable to separate the 
division into two parts for greater facility of movement. He marched, on 
the 20th, with the light-artillery brigade, cavalry, light infantry brigade, 
and Europeans of the first brigade; leaving under Colonel Macdowall, the 
Native corps of the first brigade, three hundred Mysore horse and pioneers, 
to bring on the park and all the heavy baggage. These divisions rejoined 
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(Plan 20.) on the 22d at Seindwah, which being ceded by the treaty of Mundissoor, 
was, on the following day, delivered over by Holkur’s garrison, and oc- 
cupied by the 2d battalion of the 14th Native infantry, under Major Ives. 
On the 24th, the light artillery, cavalry brigade, and rifles, were ordered to 
march to Punnaghur, beyond the Seindwah Ghat, leaving a party to protect 
the pioneers employed in improving the pass; and the Head-quarters en- 
camped immediately at the top, on the same day. On the 25th, the march 
was continued down the Ghat to Punnaghur, and the cavalry rejoined. 
This descent was found so easy, after the previous labour of the pioneers, 
that the division was enabled to march on the following morning to Kur- 
roand, and on the 27th to Talneir. 

Unexpected In passing through such parts of the country as were considered free 

hostility ofthe arr ° 

Garrison of from an enemy, the baggage of individuals was allowed to take the risk of 
going im front of the line of march, as long as it did not obstruct the progress 

of the troops; and, therefore, wherever the country opened, all the good 

cattle which got early in motion were well advanced before the line came 

to its ground. Even in more difficult situations, the activity of private 

servants produced the same effect; and on approaching Talneir, the head 

of the column of baggage arrived at the opening of the small plain sur- 

rounding that place, while the troops were still two miles in the rear. 

The proposed ground for this day’s encampment was on the left bank of 

the Taptee, opposite the fort of Talneir; under the walls of which, the 

road leads down to the only ford by which the river was here passable. 

A sick officer in a palanquin was passing alone towards the new ground, 

to gain some shelter before the heat of the day should set in; but was 

obliged to turn back by a fire of matchlocks directed at him from the walls 

of the place. At the same time, a gun opened with round shot on the head 

of the baggage entering the plain, and obliged it, likewise, to fall back. 

The unexpected occurrence of this hostile demonstration on the part of 

Talneir, was announced to Sir Thomas Hislop nearly at the same time by 

a spy, who, having been out for intelligence in that quarter, ascertained the 

intentions of the garrison. It never was apprehended that this insulated 

place would be so rash as to oppose the advance of a respectable force, 
particularly as Seindwah, a fort of much greater supposed importance, had 
immediately surrendered on the production of Holkur's order. Sir Thomas 

Hislop, in the first instance, sent a summons to the Killedar, with an in- 
timation of the consequences which would attend his attempt at resistance. ~ 
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His Excellency, at the same time, directed the proper officers to make a 
close reconnaissance of the place, while the head of the line should halt out 
of reach of fire. 

One side of Talneir fort rises out of the Taptee, and the three other 
sides are surrounded bya hollow way, varying in width from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty yards. The walls rise to the height of about sixty feet 
above this hollow, and the interior of the fort* has the same elevation. 
The only entrance is on the eastern side, and secured by five successive 
gates, communicating by intricate traverses, whose inclosures gradually 
rise to the height of the main wall. A winding ramp, interspersed in some 
places with steps, ascends through the gates to the terre-pleine of the rampart. 
Great Native ingenuity had been exercised to render this part as strong 
as possible, apparently under the idea that the profile of the rest rendered 
it secure, notwithstanding the absence of a ditch. The ground immediately 
surrounding the hollow way, is cut by deep ravines, which run into it. The 
intermediate parts are crowned with clusters of houses, which form the 
town of Talneir, distant from the fort about three hundred and fifty yards. 
The country surrounding the town is flat, but separated from it by other 
ravines which branch off in various directions. The reconnoitring party 
descended into the ravines, and from them ascended into the town op- 
posite the north-west angle, driving out a small party of the enemy, 
who opposed their advance by a sniping fire from behind the walls of 





* Many fortresses, called ghurries in the Deckan, bear a general resemblance to-Talneir. 
Perhaps a more accurate idea may be formed, by imagining a mound of earth of about one hun- 
dred and fifty yards diameter, and about sixty or seventy feet high. That the sides of this are 
scarped off by labour, and the prominent parts shaped into flanking towers. Let the whole be 
revéted and surmounted by a parapet, and the giurrie will only want an entrance. A gateway 
pierced in the revétment of a re-entering angle, something lower than the interior of the fort, will 
form the inner communication; and on each side will be projected a tower to flank it, and to 
plunge a fire into the next. This will be formed in a lower wall, the extremities of which will 
terminate in the revétment of the place, inclosing a small space ; and it will be likewise flanked 
by projecting towers independent of the defences being loop-holed. These works, it is evident, 
may be frequently repeated; and the form of the traverses, as well as the relative positions of the 
gates, continually varied; but the general practice avoids placing two successive gates exactly 
opposite, and the outer aperture is invariably on lower ground than that next within, to favour 
the ascent. On some occasions so much earth may be scarped off as to form a high glacis, which 
makes the space left between it and the wall, virtually gaitch batt in very few cases is a ditch 
actually excavated around a ghurrie. 
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inclosures. It was ascertained that the enemy had no guns on the western 
face, which was in fact the strongest; the water was here conveniently 
situate, and the ground on the bank of the river comparatively clear. Sir 
Thomas therefore resolved on encamping the division in that direction, and 
in attacking the place by the north-east angle, for no answer was returned 
by the Killedar to the summons which had been addressed to him. 

While the troops, except the details on duty, were going to their lines, 
to cover the preparations for the attack, two five-and-a-half-inch howitzers, 
with ten six-pounders, which were the only caliber in camp, were moved 
down the bed of the ravines; for thus the roads pass. They were then car- 
ried to positions in the town, where the houses gave tolerable cover to 
batteries, which opened within two hundred and fifty and three hundred 
yards of the north-east angle. In the course of a few hours, during which 
several casualties had occurred by the well-aimed fire of matchlocks from 
the walls, the enemy were nearly silenced; but no progress had been made 
in reducing the garrison, which, it had been concluded, would surrender, on 
viewing a serious demonstration against them. Further examination of the 
place discovered that the outer gate was in a ruinous state, and promised 
cover in the traverses ; while a commanding position immediately opposite 
to it, overlooked the nearest defences, and from thence some of the mner 
gates could be seen.* These circumstances having determined Sir Thomas 
Hislop to attack by the gates, two guns were opened, with considerable 
effect, on the traverses, while two others were brought by a detour to a po- 
sition, from whence they might be rw up with facility to the gate, for the 
purpose of blowing it open. At the same time a storming-party, consist- 
ing of the flank companies of his Majesty's Royal Scots, and of the Ma- 
dras European regiment, under Major Gordon of the former corps, was 
brought down to the same place, and lay in shelter there till called for. 
Indifferent as the enemy had been to the fire directed against their defences 
in general, and the north-east tower, which was ineffectually battered with 
field-pieces, the preparations against the gates did not fail to alarm them, 
and they sent out to demand terms of capitulation. In reply they were 
informed, that unconditional surrender alone would be accepted; and they 
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were invited to avail themselves of this offer before the assault of the gates 
should commence. 

The evening was now advanced, and the enemy probably trusted to the 
approaching darkness, for an opportunity of abandoning a place which they 
considered untenable. It was necessary to prevent this occurrence; and 
the guns and storming-party were ordered to advance to the gate. This 
was done, without loss; the excellent practice of the artillery keeping 
down at this time all fire from the fort. It was found that a passage 
for single files existed between the wall and the gate-frame, in conse- 
quence of its ruinous state; and no opposition being offered from within, 
the storming-party, followed by the pioneers, entered it without difficulty, 
though tediously. During this time the rifle corps, under Major Snow, 
made an unsuccessful circuit of the fort, to observe if there were any other 
point by which the place was assailable; while a detachment of cavalry 
was stationed on the opposite bank of the river, to cut off any attempt at 
flight. After the passage of the storming-party, endeavours were used to 
blow open the outer gate, that the guns might be advanced to the remain- 
der. Before, however, that was effected, the storming-party had passed 
through the second gate without opposition. At the third it was met by 
the Killedar, with a number of Bumjans and artificers, whom he had forced 
in on the previous evening. 

Lieutenant-colonel Conway, the Adjutant-general of the army, with 
Lieutenant-colonel Macgregor Murray, and several others, had entered 
with the storming-party; and it was still doubtful whether resistance 
would ultimately be made, for at this time there was none. They accord- 
ingly passed through the fourth gate, which, as well as the second, ap- 
peared so much out of repair, as to be incapable of being shut; but at the 
fifth, or last gate, they were stopped, though the wicket was opened: A 
hurried conversation about terms of surrender now took place. It was pro- 
bably little intelligible, under the circumstances of noise and apprehension 
which attended it. Colonel Murray, under this state of uncertainty, con- 
cluding that there was an urgent necessity for establishing a footing such 
as would secure eventual success to the attack, should the enemy hold out, 
entered by the wicket, with Major Gordon, and about three grenadiers ; 
but refrained from drawing his sword, to shew that he had no intention of 
breaking off the parley. He expected to be followed by as many men as 
should be able to maintain themselves in a confined situation; but four or 
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five persons only had got in, when the enemy, apprehending the conse- 
quences, attacked most furiously, and in a moment laid them all dead, 
except Colonel Murray, who fell towards the wicket covered with wounds. 
They attempted then to close the wicket; but their efforts were rendered 
ineffectual by a grenadier, who thrust his musquet (with a happy presence 
of mind) into the aperture, and secured that hope, while Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Mackintosh* and Captain Mac Craith forced it open. It was held in 
this state during the time that the Captain was, with one hand, dragging 
Colonel Murray through it, and warding off blows with his sword in the 
other. A fire was now poured in through the wicket, which cleared the 
gateway sufficiently for the head of the storming-party, under Captain 
Macgregor of the Royals, to enter; and the place was carried without fur- 
ther difficulty, but at the expense of that officer’s life. As soon as the sup- 
porting detachment could open the gate, many troops poured in, the gar- 
rison were shortly put to the sword, and the Killedar was hanged on the 
same evening to a tree on the flag-staff tower. 

There were about two hundred and fifty men killed in Talneir, and the 
loss in British troops amounted to twenty-five}, including seven officers. 
The enemy shewed an unaccountable degree of negligence, in not fortify- 
ing, within, such gates as were closed; and why they fired on the army, it 
is impossible to say, unless it were to extort favourable terms. When these 
were refused, there was no alternative, but unconditional surrender, or an 
attempt to evacuate the place at night, should it hold out so long. They 
probably knew the nature of the guns which could be brought against their 
walls, and never expected so daring an attempt as an attack by the gates. 
But the greatest of all follies was the opening a wicket to parley, when they 
had no further retrenchment in their rear to retire on with security. It is 
possible their indecision arose from a division in their councils; and the 
departure of the Killedar from among them supports this conclusion ; the 
determination of which, were it of much importance, is now impracticable. 
As to the conduct of the British force, they were reduced to a case of ne- 





* This officer, belonging to the commissariat, accompanied the storming-party, like a few other 
staff officers, without orders ; and while no apology will be attempted here for such an irregu- 
larity, it is necessary to admit, that to their presence may be materially attributed the fall of the 
place, after the regimental officers who Jed, had been killed or otherwise disabled. SY ou 
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cessity; being unexpectedly saluted, at the end of a march, by a fire in 
front, which they could not avoid without a countermarch, Whether this 
would have been disgraceful, it would, at all events, have been extremely 
impolitic, as well as distressing ; for no water was procurable, except at the 
last day's ground, or from the Taptee, the access to which was opposed, 
Under these circumstances, the necessity for reducing this place was un- 
questionable, and there were only two coercive methods; that of imme- 
diately using the unsuitable means present, or of waiting till those better 
adapted should be brought from Ootran. The latter measure would have 
caused a detention of eight days from the important object of the early 
reduction of the Peishwah’s field army, besides the opposition expected 
from every remaining ghurrie on the route through Khandesh. 

The instances, im India, of places being successfully assaulted, are by 
no means rare*, and willaccount for the frequency of the attempt. Other 
motives arise out of the great value of time in the scheme of British opera- 
tions, and the. important moral effect produced in their enemies, by bold 
enterprize. The event, however, is little calculablet; and it must be 
allowed, that successful resistance is as favourable to the enemy’s cause, asa 
contrary result has been supposed to be, to the opposite side. This state of 
the case very much reduces the question to a comparison of chances, which, 
in war, is, on special occasions only, a legitimate ground of action; for the 
whole object of military science is certainty of result. In the Mahratta 
war of 1803, a striking instance occurs, in the assault of Alleeghur, on the 
4th of September, by the Bengal army. This place was taken, by the gates, 
with severe loss; but to have reduced it, regularly, might have been at- 
tended with as much, and would have affected the entire campaign, of which 
it was nearly the opening. The attack of the walled pettah of Ahmed- 

hugeur by escalade, which nearly opened the same campaign on the side of 
the Deckan, was exposed to little chance of failure, though attended with 
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* A remarkable instance occurs in the attack of Carangooly, in 1780, by a detachment from 
Sir Eyre Coote’s army ; in Colonel Wellesley's attack of Rannee Bednoor, in 1800; and several 
other cases, unnecessary to be enumerated. 

_ + Sir Eyre Coote failed in the attack of the fortified Pagoda of Chillumbrum, in 1781, with 
considerable loss; and a similar result attended the attack of the fortified summit of Moogral 
Hill, in the Chittoor Pollums, by Colonel Moneypenny’s detachment, in the beginning of 1805. 
The fortress of Panjalum Courchy, in the Tinnevillee district, furnishes more than one instance of 
successful resistance. 
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heavy loss. The walls were low*, and their narrowness at the top, which 
was probably unknown, was the greatest difficulty they opposed. Under 
such circumstances, an escalade, at several points, is almost sure of success ; 
but with ghurrics, whose walls are sixty or seventy feet high, the attempt 
is out of the question; and even in the instance of places of moderate ele- 
vation, scaling-ladders have been found too short, in a number of instances, 
which are very descriptive of the precipitancy of British assaults. 

A ladder, beyond a certain length, becomes unwieldy, and the rearing 
it difficult; because its mass, from a well-known law in physics, does not 
increase in the same proportion as its power, which must be adequate to 
the weight to be borne, and relative to the extent of bearing. The latter 
element is materially affected by the distance t of planting scaling-ladders, 
to which much importance attaches. Though the proper use of scaling- 
ladders is for a surprise, they have been frequently used in India for 
daring assault. Their consequent importance has heen the cause of frequent 
and ingenious attempts to render them at once portable, and applicable to 
different heights. French inventions for this purpose were found at Seringa- 
patam, and in British arsenals others have been made of pieces to be put 
together; but none of these succeeded like the inflexible bamboo-ladder, 
with all the occasional inconvenience of disproportionate length. These are 
strong enough, when rolled with spun-yarn for a length of thirty-five feet, 
bearing as many men as can ascend at once. They are also comparatively 
light, from being hollow ; while every piece of machinery must not only be 
made of solid timber, but, moreover, double at the joinings; thus multiply- 
ing the weight and dividing the powert. To the attack of high ghurries, 


* The recent “ Memoir of the late War in India” says, “ The pettah wall was very lofty.” 
Its average height is under twelve feet. 

+ “The distance from the foot of the ladders to the walls should be equal to half of their 
height. For this is the most just proportion with respect to the men that are to mount upon them. 
If the distance be greater, the ladders will foo easily be broken under the weight. If less, they will 
then be so erect, that the soldiers, as they ascend, must be continually in danger of falling head- 
long down.”—-Hampton’s Polybius, iii. p. 80. 8vo. edition. 

The above rule would require the ladder to be one-eighth longer than the height of the wall, 
merely to reach its top. | : ‘ ees 

_t The discovery of the law in physics, here referred to, and which is attributed to Galileo, is 
related by Montucla, with several ingenious reflections :—“ Galiléo tire de sa théorie quelques con- 
sequences que nous ne devons pas omettre; la premiére est que des corps semblables n’ont-pes 
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therefore, scaling-ladders are inapplicable. Breaching-batteries also, to 
make a sufficient slope in a revétied mound of earth, into which every shot 
penetrates, as into a butt for practice, however successful they may ulti- 
mately prove, require more patience* than is generally compatible with a 


des forces proportionnées 4 leurs masses pour résister 4 leur rupture; car les masses croissent 
comme les cubes des cétés semblables; les résistances, ceteris paribus, ne le font qu’en raison 
des quarrés de ces cétés; d’ou il suit qu’il-y-a un terme de grandeur au-dela duquel un corps se 
romproit au moindre choc ajouté 4 son propre poids, ou par ce poids méme, tandis qu'une autre 
moindre et semblable résistera au sien, et méme A un effort étranger. De-la vient, dit Galiléo, 
qu'une machine qui fait son effet en petit, manque lorsqu’elle est executée en grand, et croule sous 
sa propre masse. La nature, ajoute-t-il, ne sauroit faire des arbres ou des animaux démesuré- 
ment grands, sans étre exposés 4 un pareil accident, et c’est pour cela que les plus grands 
animaux vivent dans un fluide qui leur éte une partie de leur poids. Nous pourrions encore 
remarquer que c’est-la la raison pour laquelle de petits insectes peuvent, sans danger de fracture, 
faire des chutes si démesurées, en égard & leur taille, tandis que de grands animaux, comme 
l'homme, se blessent souvent en tombant de leur hauteur. Une autre vérité curieuse qui suit de 
cette théorie, c’est qu'un cylindre creux, et ayant la méme base et superficie, résiste davantage que 
s'il étoit solide, C'est, ce semble, pour cette raison, et pour concilier en méme temps la légéreté 
et la solidité, que la nature a fait creux les os des animaux, les plumes des oiseaux, et les tiges 
de plusieurs plantes,” &c.—Histoire des Mathématiques, tom. ii. p. 190.  4to. edition, 

* The importance of time is the common enemy of regular sieges. Those of the British army 
in Spain was a mixture of regular approach and insult; for the case was generally reducible to the 
alternative, of either undertaking the reduction of a place in a restricted number of days, or of 
refraining from the attempt altogether. These generally succeeded with British troops ; and per- 
haps they alone, or Russians, are suitable to it. Nor is itin these days only that this character has 
been acquired, in support of which are the following curious extracts from the Harleian Miscellany, 
(vol. x. pp. 418, 420.) The city of Ypres was besieged by Marshal Turenne, commanding the 
French army, to which was attached a corps of English, under Major-general Sir Thomas Mor- 
gan, sent by Cromwell te assist against the Spaniards; and the Marshal, uuder great sig 
sions that Don John of Austria would “ break through one of his quarters to relieve the city,” 
timated the same to Sir Thomas. “ Then Major-general Morgan told him, his condition was 
somewhat desperate, and said, that a desperate disease must have a desperate cure. His Excel- 
lency asked what he meant? Major- general Morgan did offer him to attempt the counterscarp 
upon an assault, and so put all things out of doubt with expedition. The Major-general had no 

Sooner said this,’ but Marshal Turenne joined his hands, and looked up through the boards to- 
wards the heavens, and said, Did ever my master, the King of France, or the King of Spain, attempt 
@ counterscarp upon an assault, where there are three half-moons covered with cannon, and the 
ramparts of the town playing poiat-blank into the counterscarp? Further he said, What will the 
King, my master, think of me, if I expose his army to these hazards? And he rose up and feil 

_jato.a passion, stamping with his feet, and shaking his locks, grinning with his teeth. He said, 

«Major-general Morgan had made him mad; but, by degrees, he cooled, and asked the Major- 

general whether he would stay to dinner with him; but the Major-general begged his pardon, for { 
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comparison of other exigencies of the service to the importance of a small 
garrison. There remain two other methods which promise early success. — 
These are, bombardment and mining: the first on account of the confined 
area of all elevated ghurries, containing no proof-buildings ; and the other, 
from the facility of entering their revétment ; to which, at the same time, 
there are scarce any means of offering effectual opposition, there being 
seldom any ditch. It appears, however, that in India, these are branches 
of the military profession the least understood and practised. 

_ In an army which has generally found a wider field for the display of 
bravery and discipline, than occasion for scientific resources, the Engineer- 
ing branch of the service is not likely to meet all the encouragement which 
it deserves, or which, in fact, is necessary. It may, indeed, be fairly as- 
serted, that this establishment is far below its proportion in India, and 


seldom able to furnish for field service, officers possessing the rare combi- 


nation of talents and experience, while permanent employment in Civil 





he had appointed some of the officers to eat beef at his tent that day.” The assault, however, was 
agreed to, and “ Marshall Turenne asked Major-general Morgan, How many English he would 
venture? ‘The Major-general said, he would venture six hundred common men, besides officers, 
and fifty pioneers. Marshall Turenne said, that six hundred of Monsieur la Ferte’s army, and fifty 
pioneers, and six hundred of his own army, and fifty pioneers, would be better than two thousand 
men. _ Major-general Morgan replied, they were abundance to carry it, with God’s assistance.” 
After this, the Marshal proposed he should advance by an approach oceupied by the French; but 
‘* Major-general Morgan begged his pardon, and said, he desired to fall on with the English entire, 
without intermingling them,” and insisted, for that purpose, on exposing himself to the danger of 
advancing between two approaches. This ended with the Major-general and his men leaping 
“ pell mell into the counterscarp, amongst the enemy. Abundance of the enemy were drowned 
in the moat, anc many taken prisoners, with two German Princes, and the counterscarp cleared. 

The French were in their approaches all this time. The English fell on upon the half-moons, and 
immediately the red coats were on the top of them, throwing the enemy into the moat, and turning 
the guns upon the town. Thus the two half-moons were speedily taken.” ‘‘ Then the French fell 
on upon the other half-moon, but were beaten off. The Major-general considered that that half- 
moon would gall him in the day-time, and therefore did speak to the officers and soldiers, that it 
was best to give them a little help; the red coats cried, ‘ Shall we fall on in order, or happy-go- 
lucky ?” The Major-general said, ‘ In the name of God, happy-go-lucky ;” and immediately the red 
coats fell on and were at the top of it, knocking the enemy down and casting them into the moat. 
When this work was done, the Major-general lodged the English on the counterscarp; they were 
no sooner lodged, but Marshal Turenne scrambled over the ditches to find the Major-general ; and 
when he met with him, he was much troubled the French did no better; for indeed they did just 
nothing.”"—Relation of Sir Thomas Morgan’s progress in France. London, 1699. Me pe 
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works is considered as paramount to the Military demands of the service. 
With all the Madras troops in the field, during this war, there was no officer 
of engineers above the rank of Lieutenant; yet even this is tolerable, 
compared with the state of the engineer department with the Grand 
Army, before Bhurtpoor, in the former war under Lord Lake. His Lord- 
ship; in his public dispatches, attributed his failures at that place to this 
deficiency*; and for doing this, might have abundant reason, without any 
reproach-attaching to that respectable corps. The fault lies in the system 
throughout, in which sufficient importance is not given to the engineer 
branch of the military service. Individuals belonging to it possess abun- 
dance of talent; encouragement and extension are alone required to 
convert the British attacks of fortified places, now characterised only by 
a spirit of self-devotion, into elevated instances of generous principle, com- 
bined with one of the highest efforts of human ingenuity and cultivated 
intellect. 





* A late History of India, in describing this deplorable siege, thus mentions this circumstance : 
“ As general causes, he (Lord Lake) chiefly alleges the extent of the place, the number of its 
defenders, the strength of its works, and lastly, the incapacity of his Engineers; as if a commander _ 
were fit for his office, who is not himself an Engineer.” (Mill’s History of British India, ITI. p. 688, 
4to edit.) This remark probably arises from ignorance of the distinction between the theoretie 
and executive parts of engineering. A Commander in Chief should, no doubt, judge of the pro- 
priety ofa plan of attack, as far as general reconnaissance, and examination of the projects submitted 
to him, will supply the means: but by whom is all the particular information to be collected on 
which these projects are to be formed? and being collected, by whom shall it be put together, with 
all the comparisons and calculations of means that are necessary to the perfection of a plan of 
attack? By whom are to be distributed, superintended, and directed, the various details which 
should be unremittingly and simultaneously prosecuted? Many officers, and many ranks, are 
required for the performance of these duties, the lowest of which, for its due execution, requires a 
knowledge of the higher; and well might the deficiency of the Engineer establishment be given 
as the cause for the failures at Bhurtpoor, though it is none for Lord Lake's undertaking that 
siege with insufficient means. With equal, if not more justice, might the General be expected 
to command, personally, every separate piece of artillery at the siege: but in either case, supposing 
it practicable, who is to perform the extensive and superior functions of Commander in Chief, 
which appear to be left out of the account? | 
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Re-organization of the Fourth Division and Reserve. Siege of Singhur. Capitulation. 
Reduction of Poorunder. Occupation of the remaining Forts between Satara and 
Poonah. Colonel Deacon’s Marches North of the Godavery, and Departure of Sulabut 
Khan. March in Pursuit of Gunput Rao to Ahmednuggur, and Return of Sulabut Khan. 
Reduction of Places between Ahmednuggur and Poonah. Operations of Lieutenant- 
colonel Prother’s Detachment in the Southern Kokun. Operations above the. Ghats. 
March of the Fourth Division from Satara, in Pursuit of the Peishwah. Cavalry Com- 
bat at Ashtee. Parallel between the Defeat of Gokla and Dhoondeah Waugh. Re- 
flections on this Affair, and its Result. Considerations respecting the British and Mah- 
ratta Governments. Re-establishment of the Rajah of Satara. Movements of Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Pollock’s Detachment. March of the Head-quarters of the Deckan Army 

through the Valley of Khandesh. March of the First and Second Divisions to the 
‘Godavery. Movements of the Enemy, and of the Fourth Division. Re-organization of 
the Hydrabad and Poonah Divisions. Termination # Sir Thomas Hislop’s Command 
of the Army of the Deckan. 


Tue description of the operations against the Peishwah was discontinued 
at the reduction of Satara, when he was again flying in a northerly di- 
rection. | 

Re-organization The Fourth Division and Reserve having joined, were favourably cir- 
Division sad cumstanced ‘to re-organize their composition, and to benefit by the expe- 
, rience acquired from their preceding exertions. The result was, the 
formation of two corps; one consisting of all the parts | best adapted to a 
siege, and the other, of those calculated for a renewed and vigorous pursuit 
of the fugitive. For this purpose the cavalry of the Reserve was trans- 

ferred to the Fourth Division, and a brigade of Bombay Native infantry, 

with the battering train, was transferred to the Reserve in return. With the 
Fourth Division was now left a compact and efficient light force, consisti i. 
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of the horse-artillery, two squadrons of his Majesty’s 22d dragoons, the 
2d and 7th regiments of Madras cavalry, twelve hundred Poonah auxiliary 
horse, and two thousand five hundred infantry. The force remaining to 


compose the Reserve, consisted of— 
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with a train of one ten and four eight-inch mortars, two heavy five-and-a- 
half-inch howitzers, four eighteen and four twelve-pounders, four light five- 
and-a-half-inch howitzers, and ten six-pounder field-pieces. To this force 
was attached three hundred and sixty-one Madras and Bombay pioneers, 
and five hundred Poonah auxiliary horse. The commanding engineer was 
Captain Nutt, of the Bombay establishment; and the artillery was com- 
manded by Lieutenant-colonel Dalrymple, of the Madras Presidency, who 
‘was well experienced in the description of service about to be undertaken. 

The Fourth Division having moved off, on the 13th of February, in an: pee 
pursuit of the enemy, the Reserve marched on the following morning from (Map VI.) 
Satara, by the Salpee Ghat and the Neerah Bridge, Eerree, Seeraola, and 
Seewarrah, to Singhur, before which place it arrived on the 20th. This 
movement was luckily accomplished without any molestation from an 
enemy, though the line of march, with the train, stores, and provisions, 
equalled in length an extent of four miles; and the latter part of the road, 
lying among hills, was difficult, from its intersection by numerous ravines. 

The fortress of Singhur stands on the summit of a mountain, which ter- (in 22.) 
minates, to the west, one of the ranges of hills running from the east between 


\+*™ The 2d Battalion of the 7th Bombay Native infantry was ordered from Poonah, to relieve 
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Capitulation. 
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Poonah and the Neerah river. Its altitude is very great; and the access 
to it, along pathways on high and precipitous ridges, which ascend from 
the southward and eastward. Its greatest extent, from west to east, is 
about a thousand yards, and from north to south, about eight hundred; 
but the irregularity of its shape, which conforms to the direction of the 
scarped sides of the rock on which the walls stand, deprives it of a diagonal 
which would be proportional to those dimensions in a regular figure. 
Its area is therefore comparatively confined, and, moreover, occupied by 
rugged eminences which rise within the walls. It contains no bomb- 
proofs; but shelter may be obtained for a small body of men, under ledges 
of the rocks. The Head-quarters of the Reserve were established on the 
banks of a nullak, about two miles and a half from the fort, in a south- 
easterly direction; and as one of the avenues from its eastern extremity, 
or Poonah gate, communicated with the northern valley, six companies of 
the 2d battalion of the 7th Bombay Native infantry, and a body of auxiliary 
horse, invested it on that side.. On the crest of the ridge, opposite that ex- 
tremity, at the distance of eight hundred yards, a post and battery were 
established, of one eight-inch mortar, one five-and-a-half-inch howitzer, and 
two six-pounders, which opened on the 21st. On the following day, four 
companies of the 2d battalion of the 15th Madras Native infantry marched 
for Poonah, and were replaced by the remaining four companies of the 2d 
battalion of the 7th Bombay Native infantry. The mortar-battery, which 
opened on the same evening, consisting of one ten and three eight-inch 
mortars, and three five-and-a-half-inch howitzers, was placed under cover 
of a hill, south-east of the fort. On the 24th, Captain Davies, with one 
thousand eight hundred Nizam’s reformed horse, joined Major Shouldham’s 
post, in the northern valley; from which, two six-pounders were ordered 
to Poonah. Opposite the south-west angle, at the distance of one thousand 
yards, a battery was established, of two twelve-pounders, and two six- 
pounders, which opened on the 25th of February. To the right of this, dis- 
tant from the gateway seven hundred and one thousand yards, were the 
two breaching-batteries of two eighteen-pounders each; and they opened, 
on the 28th, against that point. 

There were expended, by the Ist of March, fourteen hundred and 
seventeen shells and two thousand two hundred and eighty-one eighteen- 
pounder shot, when the garrison, amounting to twelve hundred men, hung 


out a white flag. They were permitted to march out on the following day,_ 
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with private property and personal arms, when a British detachment took 
possession of the place.. This was a result as favourable as could have been 
expected, and a happy commencement of the siege-part of the war. The 
loss was nothing; though the working party every night were generally 
one hundred Europeans, and two hundred Sepoys, besides the pioneers. 
The garrison contained seven hundred Gossyes, and four hundred Arabs. 
These engaged to proceed to Ellichapoor, accompanied by an agent from 
the British Government ; and to bind themselves, by the delivery of hos- 
tages, not to enter any Native service. 

The next place which claimed the immediate attention of the Reserve, 
was Poonadur, or Poorunder. This, likewise, was a hill-fort connected 
with a neighbouring range. The division commenced its march on the 6th; 
and. made detachments, en route; to complete the investment, previous to 
its arrival in position before the place. From Hinchundee, Major Elridge, 
with four companies of the Bombay European regiment, and four compa- 
nies of rifles, marched through the Poorunder Ghat to the northward of 
the fortress. From Bungoallee, also, a detachment, under Major Thatcher, 
consisting of three companies of the Bombay European regiment, and 
five companies of Madras and Bombay Native infantry, marched, on the 
8th, for the southward of the fort. The head-quarters, and remainder of 
the division, continued the march during the 9th, 10th, and 11th; and ar- 
rived by the way of Jejoorree, in a position north of the forts of Poorun- 
der and Wuzeer Ghur, distant three miles. Within four miles of the camp, 
at the village of Sassoor, there was a strong stone building, in which a 
party of two hundred men, Arabs, Scindees, and Hindoostanees, had 
shut themselves up, with some small guns, and made a shew of opposition. 
The walls were so substantial, that six-pounders were found incapable of 
affecting them. LEighteen-pounders were then brought up; but, though 
these also appeared to make as little impression on the walls, they had suf- 
ficient effect on the minds of the garrison, to induce their surrender at dis- 
cretion. The operations against the forts were short, and may be related 
in a few words. On the 14th of March, a mortar battery opened on them; 
and on the 15th, Wuzeer Ghur admitted a British garrison. As this place 
commanded Poorunder, the Killedar* was necessitated to accept the terms 





* When Sevajee was besieged in this place by Dileir Khan, a Mogul officer, he was in like 
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given to the garrison of Wuzeer Ghur; and the British colours were hoisted 
on the 16th. The example of these places had a salutary effect on the re- 
maining forts in that quarter. Major Thatcher's detachment marched on 
the 20th from its position west of Poorunder, towards Pandaughur, by the 
Kamateeka Ghat; and on the 23d arrived before the place, which was eyva- 
cuated on the night of the 24th. Within another march were the forts of 
Kummulghur and Kalinjah, distant from each other about six miles. Ma- 
jor Thatcher's detachment encamped between these places.on the 25th. As 
the result of this movement, the former was evacuated on the same night, 
and the latter on the night following. 

_ The division recommenced its march on the 21st, and returning by the 
Neerah Bridge and Salpee Ghat, encamped on the 24th, within two miles 
of Chundun and Wundun, two hill-forts, which were evacuated that night. 
On the 26th, a position was assumed before Wyratghur, by a march in two 
divisions; the line passing through a defile impracticable for guns, and the 
heavy train and cavalry making a circuit of the hill on which the fort is 
situated. Preparations were made for its immediate attack ; but they were 
rendered unnecessary, by its surrender on the same evening. The division 
halted on the 27th and 28th, to admit of the rejunction of Major Thatcher's 
detachment, which had been successfully employed in obliging the garri- 
son of Kundulghur to evacuate that place, distant about sixteen miles from 
Wyratghur. Thus in the limited period of six weeks, between the time of 
leaving the vicinity of Satara till the division returned, ten forts were re- 
duced, and garrisons established.* 

No convenient occasion having occurred to introduce an account of 
Colonel Deacon’s operations, since the detachment he commanded re- 
mained near Jafferabad at the end of December, (p. 137) they may now 
be brought forward without affecting the unity of the narrative. The 
Peishwah, it will be recollected, had at that period gone to the northward, 





manner obliged to surrender, in consequence = Wuzeer Ghur being first taken : it was on that 
memorable occasion that Sevajee was sent a prisoner to Delhi. 

* In Singhur and Poorunder, two companies of the 2d battalion of the 15th Madras Native’ 
infantry, each. In Pandaughur, Kummulghur, and Wyratghur, two companies of the 2d batta- 
lion of the 9th Bombay Native infantry, divided among them. In‘the forts of Chundun, Wun- 


dun, and Nanghurrie, a company and a half of the same corps, equally distributed. 
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as far as the Pheira, followed at a considerable distance by Brigadier-gene- 
ral Smith, who was desirous of intercepting his communication with Khan- 
desh. In order to contribute to this object, Mr. E]phinstone pressed Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Deacon to move directly to the westward, while the Fourth 
Division was advancing from the southward. The Lieutenant-colonel ac- 
cordingly marched on the 30th of December, with his own detachment, 
and that of Sulabut Khan, and arrived at Roza on the 2d of January. On 
the following day the detachment was at Lassoor, and halted there on learn- 
ing that the Peishwah had fled again southward, for then he attacked the 
Bombay battalion at Koreigaum (p. 179). At the same time, Captain Da- 
vies’s detachment was at Byzapoor, one march further west. It consisted 
of sixteen hundred reformed horse, four hundred infantry, and two guns. 
Colonel Deacon halted till the 12th, when, in consequence of orders from 
Sir Thomas Hislop, he moved to Ranjengaum, for the purpose of resuming 
a position near the head of the Ghats, and arrived on the 19th at Pangree, 
where the roads from Adjunta and Jypoor-Koatly join in the direction of 
Jalnah. He here received, on the same day, a requisition from Brigadier- 
general Doveton for the return of the Nuwaub Sulabut Khan to Ellichapoor, 
to assist in the assumption of the districts ceded by the Nagpoor Rajah, 
and to cover that part of Berar against the apprehended incursion of the 
chief, Gunput Rao, who had fled in that direction (p. 223) from Ghirhur. 
The Nuwaub accordingly, on the 22d, marched with his force towards 
Ellichapoor; but Gunput Rao was heard of on the same day moving by 
Sirpoor to join the Peishwah, with a considerable body of horse. On the 
following day, Colonel Deacon received Sir Thomas Hislop's orders to 
carry his force to the southward, by Ahmednuggur, in consequence of 
Lord Hastings’ desire that as great a reinforcement as possible, should be 
sent to the divisions acting against the Peishwah. As these instructions 
included Sulabut Khan, an express was dispatched to overtake the Nu- 
waub, and to request that he would send back five hundred of his best 
horse, to accompany the detachment. This modification of the orders Colo- 
nel Deacon received, arose from the urgency of Brigadier-general Dove- 
ton’s requisition, and a consideration of Sulabut Khan’s ill health, and the 
inefficiency of some of the infantry on a fatiguing service. He was, further, 
unwilling to have the company of the Nuwaub, who was attended by too 
many elephants, and circumstances of eastern pomp, to suit the operations 
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of a light detachment. But the old Chief scorned the proposition of going 
into quarters during the continuance of the war, and insisted on returning 
with all his force. 

Ma ig ae Lieutenant-colonel Deacon did not wait for his junction; for having re- 

Rao to Ahmed- ceived intelligence, on the evening of the 23d, of Gunput Rao being lately 

pear at Nair, twenty-four miles east of Jalnah, he marched his detachment im- 

Sain vin) mediately in search of the enemy, and the next morning reached Pepree, 
fifteen miles south of that place. Learning here that they had crossed 
the Godavery, proceeding towards Bheer, he continued his march in the 
afternoon, arrived on the 25th at Punchoor, and on the following day at 
Moongy-Pyetun. On the 28th the Lieutenant-colonel was overtaken by a 
dispatch from Captain Sydenham, Political Agent at Aurungabad, repre- 
senting the depredations committed by the garrison of Newassa, said to 
consist of about seven hundred men, of whom two hundred were Arabs. 
It was also understood, that one thousand five hundred of the Peishwah’s 
horse were on route to join them from the vicinity of Ahmednuggur. As 
their existence in this position prevented the assumption of this part of the 
Poonah territory, Colonel Deacon was pressed to attack them. With this 
view, he marched on the 29th up the Godavery to Toka, and was there 
joined by Captain Davies's detachment, which had been ordered on from 
Byzapoor. On the 30th he marched against Newassa, the garrison of which 
place fled, as he came in sight, to a neighbouring jungle; but they were 
overtaken by a party of the reformed horse, who cut up about one hundred, 
with the loss of eighteen killed and wounded. This service completed, 
the detachment continued its march to Ahmednuggur; where, on the 6th, 
Sulabut Khan rejoined, and orders, dated the 3d, were received from Bri- 
gadier-general Smith, to detach Captain Davies to join the Fourth Division 
with all the reformed horse, escorting such grain as was ready to be dis- 
patched from Ahmednuggur. The horse accordingly marched to Poonah; 
but, instead ef immediately joining Brigadier-general Smith, they contributed 
to the investment of Singhur, as has been already related. 

Reduction of At Ahmednuggur Colonel. Deacon was in immediate communication 


Places betwen = : : 
Ahmednuggur with Mr. Elphinstone, who recommended to his primary attention the oc- — 
(Map VI.) cupation of the country lying between the Pheira and Bheemah rivers, and 
the expulsion of any parties of the enemy who might shew themselves. 

The first measure in execution of this service, was the attack of Kurrab,-on. — 


the 12th of February, after a long march that day from Ahmednuggtt» 


tr the Arts 
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The detachment was followed by two howitzers; but, they not arriving 
early, Colonel Deacon tried’ the experiment of taking off a part of the loose 
defences of the ghurrie with his galloper six-pounders. The garrison, 
being three hundred men, were apprehensive of more coercive means 
coming up for their reduction; and im order to gain better terms before 
their arrival, proposed to capitulate immediately. They were permitted to 
retire, with their arms and private property; and the place, double-walled, 
was found capable, if resolutely defended, of an opposition superior to the 
means of subjugation which could have been immediately produced. Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Deacon was on the 20th and 2I1st at Serroor; and came be- 
fore the fort of Chakun on the 25th, having received from Poonah a detach- 
ment of the Bombay European regiment and some howitzers and guns, 
the heaviest of which were twelve-pounders, iron and brass. This fort 
was deservedly considered strong, particularly at the gates; and was 
surrounded by a good ditch. The wall and defences were of substantial 
masonry, and the garrison made a shew of a determined resistance; one 
of their guns, however, was disabled on the first day, and on the same 
evening preparations were made for the establishment of a breaching bat- 
tery within two hundred and fifty yards of the western face, where was 
the point to be attacked. The brass twelve-pounders were first brought 
down to battery, early on the 26th, in order to take off some collateral 
defences, and the enemy still maintained the fire which they had com- 
menced on the previous day, though its execution was very trifling. At 
the same time a position was given to the 2d battalion of the 17th 
Madras Native infantry, and a company of Europeans, on the south, while 
the Nizam’s battalion, which had accompanied Captain Davies, occupied a 
post on the north side. At ten o'clock, however, the garrison considered 
they had made sufficient resistance, and desired terms; but, as they were 
required to lay down their arms, the capitulation was delayed till the af- 
ternoon, when they marched out and grounded, as desired. ‘our or five 
Europeans were killed and wounded. After this service the detachment 
proceeded to Poonah, to refit for further operations in the direction of 
Jooneer; and detached the heavy guns against the neighbouring hill-forts 
on the road to Bombay. 

The fortress of Lhoghur is situate thirty-six miles west from Poonah, 
near the road to Bombay, on the left of which it lies distant two miles 
and a.balf. It was at this time besieged by a small force under Lieutenant- 
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colonel Prother, fitted out with laudable exertion by ‘the Government 
of Bombay. At the opening of the war, this corps consisted of parts of 
the Ist battalion of the 5th, and Ist battalion of the 9th regiments of Na- 
tive infantry, equal to five hundred and sixty rank and file, details of his 
Majesty's regiments thirty-three, seventeen men of his Majesty’s 17th 
dragoons, and eleven Native cavalry, belonging to the Governor's and 
Conateaedér in Chief’s guards; for even these were applied to the exigen- 
cies in the field. There remained for the duties of Bombay, only three hun- 
dred and fifty of the marine battalion. This small detachment was destined, 
in the first instance, to cover the British possessions in the Upper Kokun, 
and to keep open the communication towards Poonah. This service -was 
effected, at first, by a detachment made up of details of regular and irre- 
eular horse, and mounted infantry. These were commanded by Captain 
M‘Neil, who ascended the Ghats in December, and advanced nearly to 
Poonah; from whence other detachments were sent by Lieutenant-colonel 
Burr, to contribute to the same object. A post of infantry was established 
at the bottom of the Ghat; and a redoubt, constructed near Kondallah at the 
top of the Ghat, was occupied by a party from Lieutenant-colonel Prother's 
detachment, which received the addition of two companies of the 2d bat- 
talion of the 4th regiment. In the early part of January, the enemy being 
only in small force below the Ghats, the Lieutenant-colonel received in- 
structions to proceed against such places in the Southern Kokun as he was 
capable of reducing. The first of these was Kottella, which was approached 
through a difficult country on two sides. It made a shew of resistance ; 
but was evacuated, on the 20th of January, without occasioning any loss. 
This place was occupied by a Native officer’s party, and the detachment 
marched, in the beginning of February, by Calliapoor and Nanoosee, to 
Pallee; from the garrisons of which place and Boorup, parties were de- 
tached to obstruct its progress through thick jungles. Without halting 
at Pallee; the Lieutenant-colonel, with three hundred men, marched to- 
wards Owchilghur, distant twenty miles from that place, through a diffi- 
cult country; but, being met by the Killedar, who surrendered it, the 
party returned to Pallee, after establishing a small garrison in it and Sone- 
ehur, which likewise surrendered. Pallee still making opposition, a mor- 
tar-battery was established against it; and after two hours’ bombardment, 
the place surrendered on the 8th of February. The fall of Boorup followed. 
on the 15th, in the same manner, by the fire of a battery, established on, the: 
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13th. These successes having given affairs so favourable a posture below, 
the detachment was found applicable to offensive operations above, the 
Ghats. A division of his Majesty’s 89th regiment of foot, three hundred 
and seventy strong, arrived at Bombay, op the 13th of February, from 
Quiloan, in consequence of an application to the Madras Government, which 
was promptly complied with. This reinforcement, added to an ordnance 
train, put Lieutenant-colonel Prother in a condition to ascend the Ghats. 

On the 4th of March, the detachment arrived before Lhoghur, all the 
ordnance and stores having been brought up the Boar Ghat with consider- 
able labour. In order to hasten the reduction of Lhoghur, detachments of 
the 2d battalion of the 6th and the 2d battalion of the Ist regiments of Na- 
tive infantry, with a detail of the Poonah artillery and two companies of the 
auxiliary brigade, were sent from Poonah to join Lieutenant-colonel Pro- 
ther, whose train consisted of seven mortars and four heavy guns. In the 
immediate vicinity of this fort was that of Eessapoor; and in the course of 
the attack, this was occupied without resistance. Its occupation was im- 
mediately followed by that of Lhoghur, on the 5th; the garrison of which 
evacuated, after viewing the situation proposed for the battery against their 
gateway, and finding their out-posts driven in by the detachments which 
invested that place on all sides. This result was the more satisfactory, as 
the guns had not yet been brought up—a labour which, from the natural 
impediments of the environs, would have been attended with much delay 
and difficulty. This service was followed by the voluntary surrender of the 
forts of Takoonah and Toonga, which were subsequently restored to the 
owners, who came in to Mr. Elphinstone. Two other forts, Ragh and 
Muchee, were occupied in their stead ; for they likewise made no resistance. 
Koaree, a hill-fort twenty miles south of the Boar Pass, and situated at 
the summit of the Ghats, was the next object of attack. Its difficulty of 
access, from the valley of Karlee, promised considerable obstruction to the 
progress of the detachment; and one attempt to communicate with the road, 
leading to it from Poonah, proved ineffectual. Another avenue being dis- 
covered, the Lieutenant-colonel came before the place, on the 11th, with an 
advance party, which drove in the enemy s out-posts, leaving the remainder 
of the detachment to follow, under Major Hall, of his Majesty's 89th foot, 
and which arrived on the following day, with the exception of the heavy 
train. Even this had been greatly lightened, by leaving at Lhoghur the 
two eighteen-pounders, and one of the thirteen-inch mortars, with every 
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other article not absolutely necessary for the service in contemplation. On 
the 13th, a fire from the smaller mortars opened against the place, and pro- 
duced immediately an evident conflagration; while another battery was in 
a state of forwardness, opposite the north-eastern gateway, which was the 
principal access to the fort. On the following morning, at day-break, this 
likewise opened with good effect, from one thirteen, one ten, and two eight- 
inch mortars; and in the afternoon the enemy's magazine was seen to blow _ 
up, which, at eight p. m., induced the garrison to demand a suspension of | 
hostilities, which was followed, an hour afterwards, by their surrender. | 
They were about six hundred men, supposed to include some of those who 
had fled from Eessapoor and Lhoghur. The loss of the detachment, on 
this occasion, was twelve* men, including one officer of engineers slightly 
wounded; and that of the enemy amounted to about thirty-five. The fall 
of Koaree was followed, on the 17th, by the occupation of the dependant 
hill-fort of Gunga, which was evacuated on the previous day. To the terror 
inspired by shells, is to be attributed the early fall of this place, which had 
fair pretensions to be considered a fortress of strength, and it was even said 
to be mined about the gateway. A place of importance it certainly was 
held to be, from its extent, and command of a principal Ghat leading into 
the Kokun; and on its fall the troops from Poonah returned immediately 
to that station. Thus were closed the operations of this detachment above 
the Ghats; and as the subsequent service in the Kokun was unconnected 
with those demanding immediate attendance, their resumption will be 
postponed to a future occasion. 

While the Fourth Division was detained in the vicinity of Satara, the 
Peishwah was in the country about Pundapoor and Sholapoor; where he 
was reported to have levied a heavy contribution; and Brigadier-general 
Smith followed by moderate marches, in order to gain on him with fresh 
troops. The march was prosecuted by Salpa and Rednee to Yellapoor, 
where the light force arrived on the 19th of February, and received intelli- 
gence of the Peishwah having taken a westerly route from Sholapoor. The 
Brigadier-general accordingly made a corresponding movement the same 
night; but learning on his way that the enemy had suddenly turned on 
a he likewise changed his direction, passed the Beemah at Karaollee, 





* Vide Appendix. M. 
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near Goorsalla, and heard that the Peishwah was the previous evening at 
Ashtee. The march was continued, without intermission, by Mundapoor; 
and at eight o'clock on the forenoon of the 20th, the Brigadier-general had 
the satisfaction of hearing the enemy's nagarras* beating below a hill 
which covered him from their view. They were not, however, entirely 
unapprised of his approach; and though unable altogether to avoid a con- 
flict, they were not without time to make some preparation for it. They 
had proposed to march that morning, and had accordingly struck their 
tents and laden their baggage. The Peishwah, however, did not con- 
sider himself safe in a palankeen. He therefore mounted a horse, and fled 
precipitately with a sufficient guard, leaving Gokla with from eight to 
ten thousand horse, to cover his retreat, and, if possible, that of the 
baggage. When this measure was recommended to Bajee Rao, Gokla, 
thinking probably the entire Fourth Division, with its baggage, was ad- 
vancing, assured him he would amuse the Brigadier-general, who would, as 
usual, open his guns; but when the British cavalry alone were discovered 
moving over the hill, he found other dispositions must be adopted. His 
force was divided into several bodies, which made a demonstration of mu- 
tually supporting each other ; and between them and the British cavalry 
was a nullah of difficult passage, which it was necessary for the attacking 
body to cross. | 

In this situation of affairs, Brigadier-general Smith’s corps was advan- 
- cing in regimental columns of threes at forming-distance, the two squa- 
drons of his Majesty’s 22d dragoons in the centre, the 7th Madras Native 
cavalry on the right, and the 2d on the left. On the outer flanks, and a 
little retired, were the Bombay horse-artillery and galloper guns, the 
former on the right under Captain Pierce, and the latter under Captain 
Frith on the left. Thus disposed they approached the enemy, and were 
about forming, when Gokla, with a body of two thousand five hundred horse, 
containing several ensigns, advanced from opposite the left, cleared the nd- 
‘ah, and charged obliquely across the front to the place where the 7th cavalry 
were unprepared to receive them, delivering a volley from matchlocks as 
they passed. About three troops were imperfectly formed; and these, 
with the rest of the regiment, advanced through broken ground and ravines, 


* A species of drum, 
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as the enemy circled round their right flank, to which they couched their 
lances and gained the rear. This mancuvre threatened immediately the 
right flank and rear of the 22d dragoons, then engaged to the front; but 
Major Dawes, with the presence of mind of an old soldier, threw back the 
right troop, and bringing forward the left, charged in turn. Here Gokla 
was foremost to receive the attack; and met in conflict a young officer of 
the dragoons, Lieutenant Warrand, who had the honour of receiving from 
him a contusion on the shoulder; but Gokla had many more antagonists, 
and fell, with several mortal wounds*, at the head of his corps. Brigadier- 
general Smith was on the right as the enemy made their charge ; and before 
he could quit that position, received a sabre cut on the back of his head. 
During the confused mixture of dragoons, Native cavalry, and enemy’s 
horse, which prevailed for some minutes, the 2d cavalry had formed on the 
left, and threw out a squadron which checked some parties of the enemy 
still in the rear of the other regiments; but the fall of the Chief deprived 
them of further hopes, and they fled towards the left, in which direction 
their main body, who never came into action, left the field pursued by the 
2d cavalry. A squadron of this corps received a cluster of the opposite 
party, which proved to be the Rajah of Satara, his brothers and mother, 
all of whom voluntarily sought the British protection. The remaining re- 
giments, as soon as they recovered a little order, likewise commenced the 
pursuit. They found a body in the hollow beyond the village of Ashtee, 
which had never been engaged, and still made a shew of covering the retreat 
of the baggage. But these fled ona nearer approach; and twelve elephants, 
fifty-seven camels, and many palankeens, fell into the hands of the pur- 
suers. The enemy were followed about five miles, but no further impres- 
sion appears to have been made on them, beyond greater dispersion. The 
horse-artillery on the right had been ordered, in the first instance, not to 
fire, as it would prevent the immediate charge of the cavalry ; and the diffi- 
culties of the ground opposed its subsequent passage of the nullah in time 
to be brought into action; but the gallopers on the left found greater faci- 
lity of crossing, and opened with some effect. The enemy lost about two 





* He received three pistol-shots and two sabre-cuts: ‘and as he fell he is represented as co- 
vering his head gracefully with his shawl. 
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hundred killed, including some Chiefs besides Gokla, while the British loss 
amounted to no more than fourteen Europeans and five Native cavalry killed 
and wounded. The cavalry returned to the field of action, and encamped 
near Ashtee, where they were rejoined by their infantry and baggage from 
the rear. | | , 

Thus closed this brilliant affair, which, while attended with little loss, 
had the important result of liberating the Satara family, and terminating 
completely the enterprise of the Peishwah’s horse. There are but few 
similar actions to be met with in Indian warfare; and that which most 
resembles it, has never appeared on the page of military history. In 1800, 
Colonel Wellesley was engaged in operations against a chief, named Dhoon- 
deah, who assembled the remains of Tippoo Sooltaun’s dispersed army, and 
endeavoured to establish a principality for himself amidst the general dis- 
order. After several places, in his interest, had been reduced, he found 
himself, on the 10th of September, 1800, enclosed between unfordable 
rivers, and in presence of the British cavalry, with the Colonel at their 
head. The cavalry, consisting of his Majesty’s 19th and 25th (now 22d) 
regiments of dragoons, and the Ist and 2d regiments of Madras Native 
cavalry, formed, at the same time with the enemy, who were already get- 
ting in motion to attack, as a last resource, when the British gallopers 
opened from both flanks, and produced in them a perceptible hesitation. 
The critical moment was seized with three huzzas*; and the whole line 


“ To huzza on approaching an enemy will not be considered a very military practice: 
though, on some occasions, its effects are undeniably salutary. It is so truly English, however, 
that were it even more objectionable, it would, perhaps, be neither desirable nor easy to be abo- 
lished. In order to shew its antiquity, it is here convenient to recur to Sir Thomas Morgan’s 
Progress in France in 1657 and 1658; though more ancient histories will probably record a 
similar custom. Previous to the battle of Dunkirk, when the French and Spanish armies were 
drawn out, and the action about to begin, ‘‘ Major-general Morgan, seeing the enemy plain in 
battalia, said before the head of the army, ‘ See, yonder are the gentlemen you have to trade withal.’ 
Upon which the whole brigade of English gave a shout of rejoicing, that made a roaring echo be- 
twixt the sea and canal. Thereupon the Marshal Turenne came up, with above an hundred no- 
blemen, to know what was the matter and reason of that great shout. Major-general Morgan 
told him, it was an usual custom of the red-coats, when they saw the enemy, to rejoice.” —( Harleian 
Miscellany, vol x. p- 414.) But exclamations on going into action will be found among other 
nations. Thus the Turks have the ery of “ Allah,” and the Native troops in the British service in 
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of cavalry charged, and came at speed on the enemy, who, unable to face 
this formidable assault, were retiring in the greatest confusion. Their 
Chief was killed, as in the present instance, and his party dispersed with 
considerable loss; and the service was so complete, as to enable the troops 
to return immediately into quarters. One cause which prevents one 
body of cavalry from receiving the charge of another with firmness, arises 
from the nature of a horse, which, notwithstanding his education, is justly 
classed with animals who herd. He is, consequently, disposed to go with 
the crowd. It follows, therefore, that the body of horse which stands at 
the commencement of the rapid approach of another body, as the distance 
decreases, evinces an inclination to turn and gallop off in the same direc- 
tion with those in motion. Of this propensity, familiar illustrations may be 
observed every day. If, on the contrary, both bodies be put in motion to 
meet each other, the horse performs his duty, in conformity with the im- 
pulse of his nature, and the responsibility of declining the shock must be 
borne by the rider. If, however, some of the leading horses are actuated 
by their fears (which belong likewise to their nature), as is generally the 
case in approaching a fire of musquetry, and they halt or turn, few, if any, 
of the other horses will go on; but it is also supposed, that there is, at the 
same time, a check of the hand unconsciously applied. The contagion of 
example will be likewise observed, at the passage of unfordable rivers, when 
a body of horse will swim intrepidly, if well led; but if the leaders turn, so 
will all the rest. Colonel Wellesley’s arrangements, on the occasion cited, 
were as near perfection as such situations admit; and if those of Brigadier- 
general Smith, on this occasion, were less perfect, it is very questionable 
whether that circumstance affords any cause for regret. 

a ee The great object of bringing the enemy’s horse to action was obtained ; 

iaReaie and with Gokla’s fall the most important procurable result was accom- 
plished. It mattered little, whether a few hundreds of the enemy more 
or less were put hors de combat ; and the advantages gained could not be 





India, that of “ Deen,” signifying “ The Faith;” which, though it refers to the Mahomedan 
belief, is not the less used by the Hindoo casts in the same ranks. The French likewise cry 
** Vive le Roi;” but any sentiment will be too weak in utterance to produce the mechanical effect 
on the nerves, of a simultaneous shout, which dissipates apprehension, excites alacrity and sym~- 
pathy, and declares unanimity. 
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expected, under any arrangement, to be acquired at a smaller loss. Had 
Brigadier-general Smith formed his line sooner, (and that he did not, ap- 
pears to be, in general, considered as the cause of the confusion which ensued 
to the right,) it is a fair question, whether Gokla would not have fled, in- 
stead of hazarding anaction? and as Native horse so rarely charge a British 
force, encouragement might easily be imagined for delaying that evolution 
till the worst ground was cleared. If Brigadier-general Smith was ignorant 
of the art of manceuyring cavalry, and he is said not to have pretended to it, 
there will be no cause for surprise, that more method was not observed in 
bringing them into action, supposing him to have interfered beyond order- 
ing the direction of the attack, the disposition of the guns, and the amount 
and position of the reserve; since the remaining orders for execution must 
be given by a cavalry officer. Without pursuing this disquisition further, 
it will be granted that he had, on his side, all the arguments derivable from 
success, and that he was opposed by the most able manceuvre which could 
be expected from his antagonist, Gokla, justly denominated by his master, 
the Sword of the Empire. 

While the light force of the Fourth Division advanced by moderate, but 
regular marches, from Ashtee, by Hingengaum and Barramuttee, towards 
Poonah, Bajee Rao fled, in the first instance, by Pureinda to Moongy-Pyetun 
on the Godavery, and from thence towards Nassuck, in the greatest con- 
fusion. His people were now tired of this unprofitable course of life, and 
began, immediately after his defeat, to return to their homes.* The inten- 
_ tion of setting up the Rajah of Satara had already been published; and as 

he had now fallen into the hands of the British Authorities, there appeared 
no obstacle to a measure so much at variance with the fealty previously ac- 
knowledged to the Peishwah. A proclamation, suited to the times, had 
been issued on the fall of Satara, and at the period when the Rajah was 
rescued, nine days afterwards, it was in general circulation. This docu- 
ment contained an exposition of the conduct of the Peishwah since his 
accession to the Government, and of the circumstances that brought on the 
war. Arguments were thence drawn for the necessity of his deposition; and 


SS 


* The impression produced by that event is described in an animated manner, in the transla- 
tion of two intercepted letters, published in a Bombay newspaper, March 7, 1818, for the authen- 
ticity of which the Editor pledges himself. Vide Appendix. N. 
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the means of carrying the same into effect were exhibited with too much 
truth and force, to leave room for doubt of their success. The new order of 
things was explained, and the inhabitants of the Poonah territory were 
called on to conform to it. * 

The object of all political Manifestoes is to make out a case; and this 
contains the British side of the question. The other side is never publicly 
exhibited ; for the Native Powers have yet to learn the practice of this di- 
plomatic weapon. It may be easily imagined, without supposing any fun- 
damental misrepresentation on the part of the author of the British mani- 
festo, that it might be met by a very plausible counter-statement, had the 
Native Powers an experienced and well-informed advocate. At present the 
epithets of ‘‘ treacherous” and “ faithless” are so commonly applied to the 
conduct of Mahrattas, that, whatever foundation there is for the general 
imputation, by no discrimination are any oftheir acts exempted from that 
character. Yet how easy would it be, to draw a parallel between their con- 
duct, as on many occasions it has been thus represented, and that of 
European Powers, which is not only considered with toleration, but even 
applauded. When a Power, by its weakness or vices, finds itself on a 
footing inferior to its neighbours with whom it may have political inter- 
course, and unsupported by a greater Power, the usual consequence will be 
its partial subjection ; and if it has once been independent, it will necessa- 
rily be on the watch for opportunities to throw off this dominion. As ne- 
cessarily will the other Power adopt the requisite measures for defeating 
these attempts, and disabling the adverse State from repeating them. Such 
a state of things must necessarily generate grounds for the imputation of 
treachery, as the powerful party cannot, with safety, relinquish its predomi- 
nancy, nor the weaker, its secret machinations ; for force is always balanced 
by fraud. Many weak States, in contact with a powerful one, will naturally 
league together, and excite each other to resist the common enemy; but 
always ata disadvantage, from less union among themselves than if they 
formed parts of a single Power. This has been forcibly illustrated in both the 
Mahratta confederacies against the British Government; nor was it less so in 
Europe during the power of Buonaparte, till the irresistible occasion of unani- 





* As a rapid view is taken, in this proclamation, of events highly interesting, a place is given 
to itin the Appendix. O. “= 
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mity arose out of his reverses in Russia. His erposés on all occasions were 
extremely specious, and if civilized enemies furnished him with such grounds 
of plausibility, it may be admitted that the Native Powers of India, who 
scarcely ever recognize the check of public opinion, were lable to discard 
every consideration of good faith which could interfere with their political 
conduct. In fact, whatever may be said for the Mahrattas, they do not, 
themselves, even affect to regard any arguments but those which accord 
with their own narrow conception of political expediency. These are fre- 
quently less imposing than that used by the Peishwah’s Vakeel on the 
5th of November, when he announced his master’s intentions by telling 
the Resident, ‘‘ that his Highness had heard of the approach of General 
Smith, and the near arrival of the battalion from Serroor; that this was 
the third time that we (the British) had assembled troops at Poonah, and 
that the last time we had surrounded the city. His Highness was there- 
fore determined to bring things to an early settlement.”* 

Brigadier-general Smith’s head-quarters were, on the 4th of March, Re-stabiish- 
at Beilsoor. As his movement to this place approached the position of Rajah of Satara 
the Reserve, Mr. Elphinstone now came over, with an auxiliary battalion (Map V1) 
and Captain Davies's horse, to receive the Rajah of Satara, who still accom- 
panied the Brigadier-general. The Fourth Division, on the 6th, continued 
its march towards Serroor, where it arrived on the 8th, and halted on the 
9th; while the Rajah, with Mr. Elphinstone, proceeded to join the Reserve, 
which they found, on the 11th, near Jeioor, on route to besiege Poorun- 
der. They remained with this force till its subsequent arrival in the 
vicinity of Satara, when the Rajah was established in the seat of his Go- jan a6.) 
vernment, and Captain Grant, of the Bombay Establishment, placed with 
him, to assist his councils and direct his conduct. The Rajah, a man in 
the prime of life, was accompanied by two brothers and his mother; the 
latter of whom appeared to have more ambition than her son, who seemed 
to be of a dull disposition, and to possess scarcely any education, He 
shewed little knowledge of the world, and was perhaps almost unacquainted 
with the Mahratta history; but his mother made large claims, and ex- 
pressed her expectations that the family should be re-established on the 
footing it enjoyed in its greatest fortune. The impolicy and impracticabi- 





* Mr. Elphinstone’s Report to the Governor-general, 6th of November, 1817. 
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lity of complying with such desires, require no explanation ; and an idea of 
the extent and situation of the territory allotted for their maintenance, will 
be best formed by a reference to the maps. Under the protection of the 
British Government, they were relieved from a thraldom which had con- 
tinued at least as long* as their power; and a sovereignty was revived, 
which was, at least, as legitimate as the majority of Indian dynasties. 

The flight of Bajee Rao, north of the Godavery, was contemporary 
with the arrival of the Head-quarters and First Division of the Army of the 
Deckan on the Taptee, where the events at Talneir detained Sir Thomas 
Hislop till the 2d of March. Apprehending that similar service might occur 
on the route through Khandesh, his Excellency directed Brigadier-general 
Doveton immediately to detach his battering-train towards Aumulnair; and 
it was, subsequently, ordered to haltat Pahrola. Brigadier-general Dove- 
ton was, likewise, recommended to make a westerly movement, as the de- 
mands of the service appeared likely to occur in that direction. In fact, 
he received intimation from Captain Gibbon, at Ahmednuggur, that Bajee 
Rao was, on the 27th, at Copergaum, with the supposed intention of flying 
to Hindoostan. On this intelligence, the Brigadier-general immediately 
recalled Lieutenant-colonel Pollock’s detachment, which, it will be recol- 
lected, had marched towards Poonah, after leaving the Head-quarters of the 
Second Division (p. 223). On the 4th of February, this detachment ascended — 
the Lackenwarree Ghat; and, on the 13th, was at Jafferabad. The Lieute- 
nant-colonel was obliged, from hence, to abandon the most direct route to 
Ahmednuggur, in order to have one of his gun-carriages repaired at Jalnah, 
where, on the 15th, he received instructions from Head-quarters to direct 
his attention to the movements of Ram Deen and the Barra Bhye. With 
that view, he marched to the head of the Cassurbarree Ghat, where he 
learned that this part of the enemy were at Chandoor. He therefore con- 
tinued his route to join Brigadier-general Doveton, at Ootran; his instruc- 
tions not permitting him to remain longer detached. As some of the enemy’s 
horse, a few days afterwards, passed the small ghurrie of Heurah, which 
was garrisoned by a Native officer and fifty Bombay Native infantry, a party 
from this small detachment sallied on the enemy, who were plundering in 


* Sevajee wrested a small government from his father, in 1645, and his coronation took place 
in 1674, .The power of the Peishwahs is generally dated from about 1730. 7. 
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its vicinity, and drove them off, killing four and wounding seven, whose 
horses they likewise took. . 

The Head-quarters and First Division of the Deckan Army crossed the 
Taptee on the 3d of March, and advanced by Kurrumkeirree to the vicinity 
of Pahrola, where it arrived on the 6th. Finding Bajee Rao was still north 
of the Godavery on the Ist, Sir Thomas resolved to press him on this side, 
and, if possible, to defeat his supposed intention of flying beyond the Ner- 
buddah. With this view, all the sick, and other impediments to a rapid 
movement, were ordered to march, under the protection of the 2d battalion 
of the 13th regiment, by the most direct route to Jalnah; and, on passing 
through the camp of the Second Division, to take up all the sick of that 
force. The First Division was to march up the Bhoree river, in the direc- 
tion of Malleygaum; and the Second to ascend the Gheernah, towards 
~Bhal. To that division was, at the same time, returned the small batter- 
ing-train; for the impression produced by the vigorous proceeding at Tal- 
neir, caused the immediate evacuation of all those places, from which op- 
position on the march had been anticipated. Thus the preliminary arrange- 
ments for the occupation of Khandesh could be effected en route, notwith- 
standing a rapid progress through that province. The First Division accord- 
ingly marched from Pahrola on the 7th, and was joined by the detachment 
under Captain James Grant, which had been sent down the direct pass to 
Choprah (p. 227), in search of Ram Deen and the Barra Bhye. This Chief 
having continued his progress by Aumulnair and Chandoor, to join the 
Peishwah, Captain Grant remained near the Taptee till he was called for- 
ward on the advance of the Head-quarters. 

The division was, on the 8th, at Boar-Roond; and during the march of 
the following day, a report was received of Bajee Rao moving easterly to- 
wards Byzapoor. He had approached Malleygaum to favour the junction 
of Ram Deen, and to collect the garrisons of such forts about the Khandesh 
Ghats, as were not intended to stand asiege. Having effected these pur- 
poses, he retired towards the Godavery, from the approach of enemies 
more numerous than even those from whom he had escaped. He proceeded 
to the southward, and was followed by the Barra Bhye. The camp had 
even been marked out for the First Division, on the morning of the 9th, at 
Syegaum, on the banks of the Gheernah, when Sir Thomas Hislop sent 
forward orders from the rear for selecting ground several miles in advance 
directly towards the Ghat. At the same time, instructions were dispatched 
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to the left, to inform Brigadier-general Doveton of this movement. He was 
required to detach immediately, the 6th regiment of cavalry to join the 
First Division, by the route of the Cassurbarree Ghat, and to follow with 
his own head-quarters and remaining corps. No water was found, in this 
direction, nearer than the village of Jamderree; and as this place was 
twenty-seven miles from Boar-Roond, the line did not arrive at its ground 
till late in the afternoon. On the 10th, the First Division marched eighteen 
miles to the foot of the Cassurbarree Ghat, where the 6th cavalry joined; 
and on the following day ascended to Parlah. On the 12th, the camp 
was established at Byzapoor, at which place it still remained on the 13th. 
From thence, a detachment of Native infantry, consisting of two companies 
of the Ist battalion of the 3d regiment, was sent to occupy Chandoor and 
Galnah, which places, agreeing to receive garrisons, were occupied ac- 
cordingly. On the same day, the Second Division was at Parlah, having 
advanced by Perkundah, Bhal, Syegaum, and Kassarree, at the rate of 
fifteen miles a day. Brigadier-general Doveton moved on the 14th to 
Belloanee; and here meeting orders to march on Copergaum, he arrived 
there on the next day instead of following the Head-quarters. 

This arrangement arose out of intelligence that Bajee Rao had been for 
some days at that place; for it was, in former times, one of his favourite 
retirements, and he was never likely again to behold it. While it formed 
the point of direction for the movement of the Second Division, the First 
marched on Fooltamba, another Ghat on the Godavery, lower down. There 
Sir Thomas Hislop received information, on the 15th, that the enemy had 
passed on, in great confusion, towards Jausgaum. They were marching in 
two divisions ; one consisting principally of horse, and the other of infantry 
and guns. Both corps were passing Heurah during the day and night of 
the 12th; but they appeared to keep clear of Peer Mahomed, the Subidar 
commanding there, who had interrupted their excursion on a former occa- 
sion. They were next heard of near Rakisboan on the Godavery, where 
Bajee Rao himself encamped on the 14th, and was joined by Ram Deen; 
but a considerable portion of his horse overspread the country north of the 
river, for the purpose of plunder. One body of them suddenly appeared 
at Jalnah, to the great alarm of the open cantonment at that place, where 
the sick details from both divisions had arrived, on the 16th, by the route 
of Adjunta. As the rapidity of the enemy’s movements had entirely 
thrown out the divisions from the northward, Sir Thomas Hislop directed 
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Brigadier-general Doveton to move down the river, to Fooltamba, that a 
new separation of the force might be adapted to the actual state of affairs : 
Bajee Rao being now expelled from the Poonah territory. ‘To account for 
this result, it should be recollected that Brigadier-general Smith was, on the 
9th, at Serroor; and there received intelligence that the enemy was flying 
down the river. For he was now pressed, at once, from both north and 
south; and though he might still have passed*in the latter direction by 
Jooneer, he had no encouragement to try that route again; as there was 
now a moveable force, near Poonah, under Lieutenant-colonel Deacon. 
Several places* also, on that line, had entered, with few exceptions, into 
terms of composition with Mr. Elphinstone. But independent of the po- 
sitions of his immediate enemies, he found objections to his longer adopting 
the routes he had so often passed over; for the country, im their neighbour- 
hood, was exhausted by both parties, and his former contributions had left 
him nothing to glean, either in men or money. 

Brigadier-general Smith marched, on the 10th of March, from Serroor ; 
and passing Ahmednuggur on the 12th, descended the Neembadeorah Ghat 
on the following day. He continued his march by Nandoor and Teetroney 
to Rakisboan, where he encamped on the 18th and 19th, to gain further in- 
telligence of the enemy, who, after having made demonstrations on Bheer to 
distract attention, suddenly fled on the 15th, by Gumsangy and Goouj, to 
Keir. As Bajee Rao had now apparently abandoned Poonah, the Brigadier- 
general directed Lieutenant-colonel Deacon to conduct his detachment to 
Ahmednuggur, which movement commenced on the 20th, and was effected 
in four marches. 

The situation of the Head-quarters of the Army, at Fooltamba, appeared 
to Sir Thomas Hislop favourable for executing the orders of Lord Hastings, 
which had been received on the 13th of February. These directed that, 
whenever the proper occasion should offer, the conduct of affairs in the 
Deckan should return to the Authorities in whom they had been vested 
previously to his Excellency’s arrival. Also, that the divisions of Brigadier- 
generals Doveton and Smith should be reinforced by every corps and piece 
of ordnance, not necessary for his own escort in returning to the territories 
of Fort Saint George. As a first measure, for this purpese, the 4th and 
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Sth regiments of cavalry were ordered to march on the night of the 16th, 
to overtake Brigadier-general Smith by the route of Ahmednuggur. At 
the same time, the squadrons of those corps which had been detached under 
Colonel Deacon’s command, since the formation of his corps in November, 
were directed there to join them. On the arrival of the Second Division 
at Fooltamba, on the 17th, it encamped on the left bank of the river oppo- 
site the First Division on the right bank; and was joined next day bya 
detachment of horse-artillery, the 6th cavalry, foot-artillery, park and 
stores, flank companies of the Royal Scots, detachment of the Madras 
European regiment, the Palamcottah and Trichinopoly corps of light-in- 
fantry, the Mysore horse, and first battalion of pioneers. At the same 
time was formed the subsidiary force for Nagpoor. Of this, some of the 
corps were already there, and the remainder were to be supplied from the 
force placed under Brigadier-general Doveton. Its amount was fixed at 
one regiment of cavalry, half a troop of horse-artillery, two companies of 
foot-artillery, one company of pioneers, and five battalions of Native in- 
fantry ; and the future movements of the Hydrabad Division were expected 
to be favourable to the progress and junction of the remaining corps and 
details. The direction of Bajee Rao’s flight to the eastward, rendered the _ 
movement of the above force by Jalnah advisable. Accordingly it marched 
under Brigadier-general Doveton’s personal command towards that quarter, 
on the night of the 18th, leaving the remainder of the division, under Lieu- 
tenant-colonel M‘Dowell, to follow with as much expedition as possible. 
Owing, however, to the unsatisfactory accounts of the position and de- 
signs of the enemy, as well as to subsequent variations in the orders 
under which Brigadier-general Doveton marched, he halted at Aurungabad 
from the 20th to the 23d of March, and did not arrive at Jalnah till the 
25th ; from hence the details for Nagpoor were put in motion under the 
command of Major Goreham. They consisted of a half troop of horse- 
artillery, a detail of foot-artillery, with two five-and-a-half-inch howitzers 
and four six-pounders, the Ist battalion of the 11th reoiment of Native in- 
fantry, and the depdét corps. The Brigadier-general was met at Jalnah by 
Brigadier-general Smith, whose division encamped at Karlah, fourteen 
miles south-east ef Jalnah, and who arrived for the purpose of concerting a 
combined operation of both forces, suited to the present state of the com- 
mon service on which they were engaged. After halting on the 19th at 
Rakisboan, he had marched, in the first instance, in an easterly direp Lr; 
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by Kirkee and Ashta, to Peeplegaum, where he encamped on the 23d and 
24th. While Bajee Rao having passed through Pandra Nandagaum, at 
the junction of the Doodna and Poornah, proceeded in the direction of 
Bassim, his army being divided into several bodies. The Brigadier-general 
now suspended his pursuit, and countermarched by Purtoor, where he 
arrived on the 27th. 

The First Division having been reduced, by the transfers to the Second enor of 
and Fourth Divisions, which have been described, to a mere escort for the Hislop’s Com- 
Head-quarters, consisting of the rocket troop, squadron of dragoons, and han of the 
rifles, Sir Thomas Hislop left the Godavery on the 20th, and repaired by cast 
Lassoor, Elloora (or Errolla), and Dowlatabad, to Aurungabad, where he 
arrived on the 26th. From hence his Excellency issued, on the 31st of 
March, his final orders as Commander in Chief of “ The Army of the 
Deckan ;” and directed the discontinuance of that designation. The corps, 
commanded by Brigadier-generals Doveton and Smith, were ordered to 
revert to their former footing, previous to his Excellencys assumption of 
the chief command; and Brigadier-generals Munro and Pritzler were 
directed to maintain their existing relations to each other, and to Brigadier- 
general Smith. Though Sir Thomas Hislop still reserved to himself the 
right of resuming his powers in the Deckan, during his further progress, 
should the emergency of the public affairs require that measure, he was 
probably convinced that the occurrence of that necessity was very impro- 
bable. During the period while his Excellency exercised the extensive 
controul delegated to him by the Supreme Government, such uniform 
success had attended his measures, as to “extinguish the necessity” of 
those powers, by the “‘ completion of the object;” for there was now the 
prospect of “a cessation of all Military operations in the Deckan, ex- 
cepting those against the Peishwah, which must necessarily he conducted 
in concert with the arrangements to be prosecuted by Mr. Elphinstone, for 
the introduction of the authority of the British Government into the Poonah 
territories.”* The operations, under Sir Thomas Hislop’s personal com- 
mand, commenced with the expulsion of the Pindarries, and terminated 
with the expulsion of the Peishwah, which produced a revolution in the 
Mahratta Empire the most important since its establishment. His Excel- 





* Lord Hastings’s letter of the 2d of February, 1818. F 
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lency was not unmindful of the able assistance he had derived from the 
officers commanding divisions of his army, in the execution of the duties 
pointed out to him by the Governor-general, and evinced his high opinion 
of their services in the most public manner. He had the gratification of 
finding that applause confirmed by the Supreme Civil and Military Au- 
thority in India, while it pronounced the merits of the Lieutenant-general 
himself so well established by the events of the war, that the ‘ offer” of 
“‘ praise might seem superfluous.” * 





* General Order by the Governor-general and Commander in Chief in India, dated February 
21st and 22d, 1818. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF HOLKUR’S AUTHORITY IN WESTERN MALWAH, 
AND EXPULSION OF THE PEISHWAH FROM THE DECKAN. 


Sir John Malcolm’s Movement from Jawud to Oojein. Detachments from the Goozerat 
Force at Indoor, in Search of Pindarries. Junction of Colonel Huskisson’s Detach- 
ment, and Return to Baroda. Dispatch of the captured Ordnance and Field Hospital 
from Mehidpoor. Lawless Tribes in Western Malwah. Reduction of the Soandees. 

Expulsion of Cheettoo from the right Bank of the Nerbuddah. Return of the Russell 
Brigade to the Deckan. Hostile Design of the Nagpoor Rajah defeated by the Seizure 
of his Person. March of Colonel Adams’s Force to Hingenghat, and of Colonel Scot’s 
to Chanda. Combined Arrangements of .the Hydrabad and Poonah Divisions for the 
Attack of Bajee Rao’s Army. ‘Brigadier-general Doveton’s March from Jalnah to 
Panderkaorah. Brigadier-general Smith’s Progress down the Godavery. Dispersion 
of Bajee Rao’s Army by Colonel Adams’s Attack at Seonee. Result of this Action. 
Pursuit of Bajee Rao’s Army by Brigadier-general Doveton’s Force. Pursuit taken 
up by Brigadier-general Smith. Return of the Hydrabad Division to Jalnah. Re- 
turn of the Poonah Division to Serroor. Reflections on the Peishwah’s Conduct. His 
Military Stratagems. Reflections on the Marches of Armies. Comparison of those in 
Europe with those in India. Bad Roads, and consequent heavy Gun Carriages, the 
Impediments to the Movements of Indian Armies. . 


THE Narrative of operations in the Deckan having arrived at a period 
when it may be conveniently suspended, the present Chapter will commence 
with the description of those events which occurred north of the Nerbuddah, 
immediately after the departure of the Head-quarters of the Grand Army, 
and of the Army of the Deckan, from Malwah. The Governor-general, on 
his excursion through the province of Oude, was still within easy commu- 
nication wth Sir John Malcolm, to whom, as his Lordship’s Political Agent, 
the immediate conduct of affairs in the late theatre of operations was en- 
trusted ; and with this charge, the command of all the Madras troops north 
of the Taptee. 
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Sir John Mal- The presence of the Brigadier-general on the confines of Meywar, con- 
Soest tinued to be indispensable for some weeks after the departure of Sir Thomas 
abe: Hislop; and the efficacy of his measures was evinced by the surrender of 
Jeswunt Rao Bhao on the 14th of February, and of Kurreem Khan, the 

Pindarry chief, on the following day. The success of previous military 
operations had been so complete, that no farther service in that quarter 

remained to be performed. Yet, for harmonizing the various elements of 

discord, the pacification of turbulent and disappointed individuals, and the 

silent direction, into peaceful ways, of habits long marked by violence and 

Injustice, there was abundant occasion for the influence of character—that 

power felt in every state of society, but especially in that particular stage 

of civilization which exists in most parts of India. Happily the proper 

remedy was at hand, and was sought with confidence. It becomes therefore 

necessary to pass thus cursorily over a state of things, which contributes 

nothing, immediately, to military history, till the march of Sir John Mal- 

colm’s division towards Mehidpoor. This movement commenced on the 

23d of February, while with a light detachment Sir John proceeded from 

(Map IV.) Jawud to the Court of Holkur, to settle his final arrangements for the 
quarter he was leaving. He overtook the division at Mehidpoor on the 

ist, and accompanied it to Oojein, where he arrived on the 8th of March, 

and met Sir William Grant Keir, who had advanced his force to that point 

. onthe 4th, for the purpose of this interview. 

Detachments This notice of Sir John Malcolm’s movement to the southward being 


from the Goo- : : ; ; A . 
zerat Force at premised, the Narrative may be pursued, without interruption, respecting 


Search of the operations of the Goozerat force, after the departure of Sir Thomas 
_ + Hislop, when, it will be recollected, that Sir William Grant Keir was re- 
quired to direct his attention to the country about Indoor. Arriving there 

on the 22d of February, he found the influence of Ram Deen’s agents, in 
that quarter, fully equal to what had been reported, and that they were, 
moreover, actively supported by Scindiah’s officers at and near Oojein. 
Troops which had been dispersed to a distance, were gradually drawn 
nearer, though with a caution that still rendered the defeat of their machi- 
nations difficult, as well as dilatory. Wherever any assembling body was 
heard of, a detachment was sent to disperse it. Lieutenant-colonel Elring- 

ton marched with one party towards Budnawur, on this service; and 
another party, under Lieutenant-colonel Stanhope, was sent to the vicinity 

of Ragoogur, to beat up the Pindarries, who had returned after their idis- 
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comfiture at Kunnoad. At Baglee, about thirty miles east of Indoor, on 
the 28th, the last-mentioned officer met a detachment under Captain Ro- 
berts, from Colonel Adams’s division, which had followed Cheettoo since 
the 13th (p. 220), and was engaged in endeavouring to prevail on the local 
Authorities to deliver up the Pindarry Chief, concealed in impervious jun- 
gles. Not anticipating any success from negotiation, the Lieutenant-colonel 
moved the same day to Erwas, where Kooshall Sing, the Thakoor (head 
man) of the town and district, was supposed to have perfect information of 
the enemy's haunts. In consequence of intelligence obtained by these 
movements, parties were detached to the several avenues by which the 
enemy could escape; Lieutenant-colonel Stanhope returning himself to 
Baglee, whither a further reinforcement, with provisions, was dispatched to 
him by Sir William Grant Keir. No immediate effect having attended this 
arrangement, the Lieutenant-colonel changed his ground, and was, onthe 
8th of March, at Seymlee; while Captain Roberts’s detachment returned 
towards Bhopal by Shujawulpoor and Ashta. Lieutenant-colonel Stan- 
hope received a report, during the night, that a body of Pindarries, under 
Cheettoo, were assembled at Jee, distant thirty miles, and situate south- 
west from Indoor. The enemy, hearing of his approach, fled to Hursulla, 
whither they were pursued without intermission ; and notwithstanding the 
length of the previous march, the Colonel, with some dragoons, succeeded 
in coming up with them, and two hundred are represented to have been 
cut up, without any loss on the part of the pursuers. 

During this period, Sir William Grant Keir was joined at Oojein by 
his Majesty’s 67th foot, and a detachment of Bengal infantry and irregular 
horse, which marched in the middle of February, under Colonel Huskisson’s 
command, from the Reserve in Rajahpootana. The route of this corps was 
by Tonk, Boondee, and Kotah; the Mokunda pass, Soneil, and Augur. It 
was conducted, without interruption, through countries either friendly or 
awed into passiveness. The 67th regiment, having been transferred to the 
Bombay establishment, had been ordered to join Sir William, Grant Keir, 
for the purpose of proceeding to its destination under his command. The 
Major-general having also received the Governor-general’s instructions, to 
return into Goozerat with his division, except such part as the Political 
Agent should deem necessary in addition to the Madras troops in Malwah, 
he marched, on the 12th, towards Debalpoor, to collect his detachments, 


and make his final arrangements. He was here rejoined by Lieutenant- 
2M 
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colonel Stanhope; and having ascertained the resources of the route by 
Chottei-Oodeipoor, he commenced his march on the 16th by that point for 
Baroda, leaving at Nolye the Native brigade, the Guickwar contingent, and 
the battering-train, at Brigadier-general Malcolm’s orders. The division 
encamped; on the 20th, at Tanda, and, on the 22d, at Kookshee. On the 
second march from thence, the road became difficult and confined by jun- 
gle, and continued so, with occasional variation, till the arrival of the di- 
vision, on the 29th, at Oodeipoor. From hence the country became gra- 
dually more open and cultivated during its further approach to the sea 
coast; and the division completed its march on the 7th of April, having 
passed by the route of Banderpoor, Dubbooree, and Ruttunpoor, From 
Baroda the Bengal troops were directed to return to Malwah; the 17th 
dragoons and half the flank battalion were sent to Kaira, and his Majesty's 
67th foot to Bombay; to which place Sir William likewise removed his 
head-quarters. 

The force remaining under Sir John Malcolm’s command, on the de- 
parture of the Goozerat Division, consisted of a detachment of Madras 
horse-artillery, one regiment of Madras Native cavalry, a half company of 
Bombay European foot-artillery, and seven battalions of Native infantry; 
of which three belonged to the Madras establishment, two were the Russell 
brigade, and two belonged to the establishment of Bombay. Independent 
of these was the detachment left by Major-general Brown (p. 210), at Ram- 
poora. It was, therefore, found practicable to dispense with the Russell 
brigade, whose return to their head-quarters, near Hydrabad, was now 
deemed advisable. Their conduct had been very creditable throughout 
the campaign; and the march of the Ist battalion was considered a favour- 
able opportunity for the dispatch of the Mehidpoor captured guns towards 
the Carnatic. This battalion was ordered to march on the 18th, by the 
Oonchode pass, to Hindia; and from thence, by Charwah and Boorhaun- 
poor, in prosecution of its further progress, which will be hereafter noticed. 
The remaining battalion, and flank companies of the First, continued for 
some time longer, under Captain Hare, in Malwah. The next movement 
was the march of the sick, wounded, and convalescent, from the Mehidpoort 
hospital. This commenced, on the 25th, under the conduct of Captain 
Green, and the escort of acompany of the 2d battalion of the 6th regiment, 


with one hundred Mysore horse. The party was directed to follow the 


same route as the captured guns, which, owing to the imperfect atti 
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the carriages, it would probably overtake. These arrangements being 
completed, Sir John Malcolm found himself disengaged for other consider- 
ations, and the whole of his force applicable to the accomplishment of his 
views. He had, for the exercise of his talents, a wide field ; to understand 
which, it will be necessary to advert to the state of Western Malwah, from 
a period anterior even to the power of the Pindarries. 

When the Mahrattas carried their arms into that part of the country, 
the inhabitants who did not submit, fled to the hills, and became there a 
people of robbers, who transmitted to their posterity lawless habits, as an 
hereditary possession. The chief of these were the Soandees, who gave 
the name of Soandwarrah to a tract of country, lying between the Chum- 
bul and Cala Sind rivers. There, owing to numerous fastnesses, and the 
difficulties of the country, they had succeeded in maintaining a state of dis- 
turbance during more than half a century. The Bheels, who: occupy the 
hills forming the confines of Goozerat, the Deckan, and Malwah, and are 
by some considered to be the Aborigines of the country*, seldom venture 
into the plains; while the Soandees are so habituated to those incursions, 
as to maintain a force of two thousand horse. Between the southern hills 
of Malwah and the Nerbuddah, Cheettoo, and his Pindarries, still lay 
concealed in jungles impenetrable toa regular force, enduring the severest 
privations, in the hope that attention towards them would relax, and that 
then all the hidden partizans, who had mixed with the general population 
for safety, would again declare themselves, and join his durrah. Several 
Powers might be supposed desirous of the reduction of the Soandees to a 
state of innoxiousness, but most of all, the Rajah of Kotah, who owned 
several valuable districts in the infested tract. Holkur and Scindia were 
likewise proprietors, but the latter in a degree comparatively small. 

The Bombay brigade, with six hundred irregular horse, were allotted 
to the attack from the side of the Chumbul, should the Soandees, on this 
demonstration, exhibit any hesitation to submit; and the 2d battalion of 
the 6th regiment of the Madras Native infantry, with some battering-guns, 
was directed to attend to the central parts by a movement from Mehid- 
poor. In co-operation with this corps, was a contingent under a Chief, 





* The Grassies is another general name by which the plundering tribes of Malwah are 
denominated. 
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named Mirab Khan, supplied by the Rajah of Kotah. This was the only 
efficient aid brought forth ; for though Holkur’s Government was materially 


_interested in these operations, it was not in circumstances to come forward, 


actively. Against such enemies, the detail of military operations cannot 
afford much interest or instruction; and they were marked by no event of 
importance, excepting the storm of Nuralla by the Kotah troops. The 
walls of this petty fortress were very contemptible; but the assailants had 
guns as contemptible, to bring against it. The utmost effect they could 
produce, was a breach scarcely practicable. Under the apprehension of 
the garrison escaping during the night, while the arrangements for the at- 
tack were incomplete, Mirab Khan ordered the assault, in the afternoon, 
under serious disadvantages. The breach was defended, with perseverance, 
during two hours; and the gallantry of the assailants put to its extreme 
test; but it stood the trial, and prevailed, with a loss of two hundred men, 
including several officers. The garrison were killed to a man; and in this 
country no further example was necessary. To have destroyed all the 
lawless men in arms by hostile measures, would have been a work of nearly 
general extirpation, which was no part either of Sir John’s plan, or of his 
instructions. The object of both was, as far as practicable, to reclaim; 
and where those turbulent inhabitants proved themselves to be incorrigible, 
to pursue them with vigour, and to excite a general hostility against them. 
These measures succeeded ina shorter period than could have been ex- 
pected, and were hastened by ajudicious consideration of those circum- 
stances of anarchy, under which so deplorable a state of things had arisen, 
and had been fostered. With the Chief of Lalghur, a principal leader, an 
amicable arrangement was effected, through the intervention of Holkur 
and Zalim Sing. Many horsemen delivered up their steeds on the terms 
held forth ; and in the space of six weeks, thirteen petty fortresses had sur- 
rendered, of which five were razed to the ground. 

This desirable success was attributable, in some degree, to the circum- 
stance of the Soandees having a local attachment, which was not the case 
with the Pindarries.. These, however, as has been seen, were tired of 
their hardships. Kandir Bukhsh, the principal leader of the Holkur Sha- 
hee, embraced the example furnished to him by Kurreem Khan; and was 
with him sent off to Goruckpoor to reside on a pension, far removed from 
their former scenes of rapine and disorder. Even Cheettoo, after his last 
discomfiture by Lieutenant-colonel Stanhope’s detachment, preferred -the- 
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line of submission, in imitation of others. He repaired to Bhopal, to sur- 
render himself on terms ; but finding these unequal to his expectations, or 
changing his mind as to the happiness of a peaceful life, he suddenly de- 
camped, to rejoin his associates in scenes of greater interest and adventure. 
Sir John Malcolm, by the forwardness of his arrangements in other quar- 
ters, was enabled to direct his immediate attention to crush, by the same 
measures he adopted towards the Soandees, the remaitis of the Pindarries; 
between the Malwah Ghats and the Nerbuddah: On the Ist of April, he 
directed his march towards Baglee, with three battalions of Native infantry, 
a regiment of cavalry, and two thousand irregular horse. Colonel R. Scott, 
with a respectable detachment, was posted at Indoor, from whence he was 
directed to push forward parties into the jungle, in co-operation with those 
detached from the Brigadier-general's head-quarters. The detail of those 
operations affords no important incident; and the reader is probably satis- 
fied with past descriptions of marches and countermarches against those free- 
booters, which will have ceased to convey either amusement or instruction. 
It will be sufficient to state, that their result was the submission of another 
chief, named Rajum, and the flight of Cheettoo across the river, with an 
- inconsiderable number of followers, containing no person of importance. 
Connected with the accomplishment of this object, was a partial arrange- 
ment with the Bheels of Southern Malwah, which suspended their hostility 
against the convoys and followers of the British detachments, and with- 
drew their support from the Pindarries, some of whom they even delivered 
up. This might be sufficient to account for the flight of Cheettoo south of 
the Nerbuddah, where he had been supposed to have fewer partizans, and. 
less means of concealment, than previously existed on the northern bank. 
But he had another inducement, which was the approach of Bajee Rao, in 
the latter part of April, towards Asseerghur; and, near his army, Cheettoo 
expected to find, at least, a temporary relief from his pressing troubles. 

' This event will render necessary a return to the operations of those 
divisions, whose active exertions had produced it. Yet, previously to sus- 
pending an account of the affairs in Malwah, it must be noticed, that, 
on the 20th, the head-quarters of the Russell brigade marched for Hindia, 
accompanied by six hundred irregular horse, forming part of Holkur's con- 
tngent. The escort, with the captured guns, and the sick details, were 
ordered to halt at that place till the arrival of the reinforcement. The ‘com- 
bined detachments were subsequently instructed, for their further security, 
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to continue their march towards Boorhaunpoor, with no greater separation 
than might be prescribed by the scarcity of water at that dry season of the 
year. 

Hostile Design The Peishwah’s flight towards Bassim has been related; the particulars 


of the Nagpoor ? : sn Sai 3 
Rajah defeated of his further movements, while the Hydrabad and Poonah divisions remained 


of his Person. near Jaulnah, being little known. The direction of his march, however, to- 
wards the Nagpoor frontier, tended to corroborate suspicions, which had 
been for some time past entertained, respecting the sincerity of the Rajah’s 
conduct towards the British Authorities. The operations connected with 
the reduction of the territories ceded by Appah Sahib, on the Nerbuddah, 
will be related hereafter; but it is necessary here to mention, that there 
was, on the part of the Rajah’s Authorities, such a general spirit of opposition 
to the accomplishment of this part of the treaty, as could only be imagined 
to proceed from secret instructions. Extraordinary preparations were like- 
wise in progress at Chanda; and many circumstances concurred to induce 
the supposition, that these measures of hostility were likely to extend to 
the heart of the Nagpoor possessions. Whatever doubts might have been 
entertained, notwithstanding a mass of suspicious appearances, they were 
brought to a period, by the Resident’s receiving from Mr. Elphinstone. an 
intercepted letter, addressed by the Rajah to the Peishwah, inviting him to 
repair to Chanda, and promising to meet him there with all the troops he 
could muster. This discovery demanded instant measures for the counter- 
action of such a plan; and the decisive resolution was adopted, of seizing 
Appah Sahib’s person. The usual British force in the city of Nagpoor was, 
one battalion of Madras Native infantry ; and on the morning of the 15th of 
March, two additional companies of Bengal Native infantry, commanded by 
Captain Browne, of the 22d regiment, were sent to the Rajah’s palace. 
These were accompanied by a Gentleman from the Residency, charged with 
the duty of persuading the Rajah to surrender without opposition. This 
mission having failed, Captain Browne proceeded, agreeably to his instruc- 
tions, to enter the palace, and, penetrating into the inner apartments, seized 
his person. He was immediately conveyed to the Residency-lines, where . 
he remained a close prisoner for a few days; and was afterwards sent off 
with his ministers, Ram Chunder Bang and Narrain Pundit, on the road to 
Allahabad, escorted by one squadron of cavalry, and four companies of 
Bengal Native infantry. 
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This state of affairs induced the Resident to call for the advance of 
Colonel Adams’s force from Hoossingabad, where it had arrived in the be- 
ginning of March, after its field service beyond the Nerbuddah was com- 
pleted. The Colonel, accordingly, commenced his movement towards the 
capital, on the 23d, with the 5th cavalry and two* battalions of Native 
infantry, followed by the Ist battalion of the 23d regiment, escorting the 
ordnance train. As his approach strengthened the posture of the British 
interests there, advantage was taken of this effect, to detach towards 
Chanda, on the 29th, a small force under Lieutenant-colonel Scot, con- 
sisting of the 6th Bengal Native cavalry and one squadron of the 8th, a 
russalah of auxiliary horse,the 1st battalion of the 1st regiment Madras Native 
infantry, and the six flank companies of the remaining corps, with three 
horse-artillery guns. The object of this measure was to disappoint Bajee 
Rao’s supposed design of entering Chanda, where active preparations were 
on foot for both offensive and defensive operations. The spirit of the 
garrison was evinced on the 2d of April, by opening their guns as the 
British detachment approached to take up its ground; and a skirmish en- 
sued, on the following day, in the plain. The garrison were represented 
to be in readiness to take the field, on Bajee Rao’s approach; and to have 
from twenty to thirty field guns, with their cattle and every equipment 
complete. Lieutenant-colonel Scot made his dispositions to prevent the 
eventual entry of the enemy: yet, owing to the extent of the place, it 
is probable his foree would have been found insufficient ; and the principal 
use of this position was, the distraction it was calculated to produce in 
Bajee Rao’s designs. In the mean while Colonel Adams having arrived 
at Nagpoor, on the oth of April, halted on the following day, and on the 
7th continued his march to Hingunghat, where he arrived onthe 9th. He 
immediately directed Lieutenant-colonel Scot’s detachment to join him, 
and requested Brigadier-general Doveton to order the march of the Nag- 
poor details, under Major Goreham, towards Hingunghat, to be disposed 
of from thence as the public service should require. 
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In the mean while Brigadier-generals Doveton and Smith had concerted Combined ar- 


their plans for further operations against Bajee Rao, who, during several 
days at the end of March and the beginning of April, lay with his camp at 





* The flank battalion and Ist battalion of the 19th regiment. 
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Ydelabad and Wun on the Wurdah. His army was represented to be 
again considerable in numerical strength, as his scattered parties had re- 
joined ; and he was accompanied by Gunput Rao, with his followers, from 
the Nagpoor territory. His horse were allowed to amount to, at least, 
twenty thousand; of which one half were of a description superior to the 
rest; but of infantry and guns he had few, except what supplied certain 
guards ; the majority, unable to accompany his rapid movements, having 
been sent off, in the middle of March, to Sholapoor, from the Godavecn 
The cattle of Brigadier-general Smith's division were almost exhausted, 
on their arrival near Jaulnah, where a halt became necessary, for their re- 
establishment, But there were other arrangements to be made of equal 
importance. The sick, which had latterly accumulated with the increasing 
heat of the weather, were to be placed in the hospital; a fresh supply of 
cash was necessary; and a re-organization of the provision department, for 
a line of distant operations, perpendicular to the line of supply, demanded 
peculiar attention. There were two suppositions in regard to Bajee Rao’s 
probable movements ; one, that finding no support at Nagpoor, he would 
re-cross the Godavery; and the other, that he would fly into Malwah, 
across the Nerbuddah. With this view the Brigadier-generals agreed that 
the Hydrabad Division should approach the Upper Wurdah, through the 
Berar Valley, to prevent the first probable measure; and that the Poonah — 
Division should hold a course nearly parallel, to the right, to counteract the 
second. In order to bring forward as many cavalry as possible, the 2d 
and 7th Madras regiments were transferred from the Poonah to the Hydra- 
bad Division; and the 4th and 8th regiments were ordered. to join 
Socadierconeen Smith, from Ahmednugegur. 

With this reinforcement Drivarierrarcas} Doveton marched, on the 
3lst of March, from Jaulnah ; his light force now consisting of the horse 
artillery, the 2d, 6th, and 7th regiments of Madras Native cavalry, with a 
galloper battery of six guns, three companies of his Majesty’s Royal Scots, 
the flank companies of the Madras European regiment, and the 3d, 12th, 
and 16th light infantry corps. -He encamped, on the Ist of April, at 
Palliskeir, and at Maiker on the 6th. On the 8th, from the camp, on the 
Adoal nudlah, instructions were sent. to Major Goreham’s detachment of 
corps and details to prosecute its march direct on Nagpoor, for hitherto 
its movements had been regulated by the advance of Brigadier-general. 
Doveton’s head-quarters. These orders, on the following day, were coun- 
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termanded, in consequence of a dispatch from the Resident at Nagpoor; 
and the Major was directed to proceed towards Colonel Adams's force, by 
the route of Nachingaum and Tukul Ghat. The march of the Hydrabad 
Division was continued without a halt, by Seiloo and Karinjah, and without 
further incident than the occasional reports of the movements of Bajee 
Rao’s army, which nevertheless avoided quitting the jungles and difficult 
country on the right bank of the Wurdah. There are few tracts of the 
Deckan which have been less explored than that in question, which con- 
tains the termination of the Berar range of hills. This, after holding a 
direction from west to east, turns suddenly to the southward on arriving 
at the Wurdah, and interposes itself between that river and the Pein 
Gunga, till at length they join at its termination. The several ramifica- 
tions of this range covered with jungle, render this corner extremely 
difficult of access; on which account it was probably selected by Bajee 
Rao, as a temporary place of security; for he was now situated little 
better than a chief of Pindarries. Brigadier-general Doveton, finding that 
he persevered in maintaining this position, altered the direction of his 
route at Karinjah, on the 12th, and in two marches arrived at Doodgaum. 
From hence the march was continued by Pohoor to Panderkaorah, where, 
on the 17th and 18th, every preparation was completed for sudden and 
expeditious movement. Extra ammunition was served out, and the Na- 
tives were directed to hold prepared two ready-dressed meals. During 
the latter part of the march an’ intimate communication had been main- 
tained with Colonel Adams; and repeated dispatches had been sent to 
Brigadier-general Smith, with the view of keeping him informed of the 
position of the enemy, and the progress of the combination against them. 
The Poonah Division marched, on the 2d of April, from Karlah, towards 
the Godavery, in order to favour the junction of Major Lushington's ca- 
valry brigade from Nuggur. It arrived at Nandeir on the 15th, by Pur- 
toor, Peepulgaum, and Pinglee, having halted occasionally for the same 
purpose. Major Lushington’s brigade, on the Ist of April, left Ahmed- 
nuggur; and, with considerable difficulty, descended the Satmulla Ghat 
into the Valley of the Godavery. The brigade crossed that river at Moongy- 
Pyetun, and, on the 9th, endeavoured to overtake Brigadier-general Smith 
at Seiloo ; but finding him still in advance, it was unable to come up with 
him till the following day, when it joined at Perbonie, and accompanied 
2N 
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him to Nandeir. On the 16th and 17th the march of the division was con- 
tinued to Modul, where it halted for further events and intelligence. 
Lieutenant-colonel Scot marched his detachment from Chanda on the 
12th, and arrived at Hingunghat on the 14th, in pursuance of the orders 
he had received. At the same time Colonel Adams was in possession of 
undoubted information regarding the position of the enemy ; his arrange- 
ments for acquiring intelligence having at length taken complete effect, 
after being for some days distracted by reports of Bajee Rao’s intended 
movement towards Hindoostan. During the latter period, this Chief had 
been in constant. motion between the Koonee river and the Wurdah, in 
consequence of the accounts which he continued to receive of the approach 
of his enemies. According to their tenor, he directed his marches and 
counter-marches, encamping sometimes in a collected, and at others ina 
divided state. On the 13th he appears first to have received decided infor- 
mation of Colonel Adams’s position; on which he left Anjee-Andoora on the 
Wurdah, and proceeded by easy marches to Seonee. There, on the 16th, 
he was informed of Brigadier-general Doveton’s approach to Panderkaorah. 
On the previous day, Colonel Adams marched from Hingunghat to Allunda, 
and awaited there the arrival of his spies, who brought him information of 
the enemy being at Seonee. The march was recommenced at nine P. M., 
and continued during the night, till it reached Peepul-Kote before day-light 
on the following morning; when the Colonel halted a short time to refresh 
the troops, and to bring to the front the cavalry and horse-artillery, which 
had been in the rear during the night. The march had been scarcely con- 
tinued five miles in the direction of Seonee, when the advance of both 
parties met within one hundred and fifty yards of each other; for the ene- 
my were now flying from Brigadier-general Doveton. These were pur- 
sued back to their main body preparing for the march; and a division of 
them formed with the apparent design of resistance. Colonel Adams 
brought forward the 5th cavalry, with the three horse-artillery guns, which 
opened with grape and shrapnell, at the distance of a few hundred yards, 
and caused the enemy to break in some confusion; while the remaining 
regiment of cavalry was directed to make a detour by the left, and to at- 
tack the enemy in flank. The movements of the officer to whom this’es- 
sential measure was intrusted, are represented as having failed in second- — 
ing the Colonel's generous ardour at the head of the 5th regiment ; which, 
with the horse-artillery, recommenced the attack, as often as the enemy_ 
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re-assembled, and obliged them to retire from one position to another several 
times. At length they finally gave way, as well as the rest of Bajee 
Rao’s army; which, with the numerous followers, had fled on the first on- 
set in every direction, leaving five brass six-pounders, their elephants, 
camels, and treasure, in possession of the victors. 

Great praise has been given to the horse-artillery for their service on 
this occasion; and from a comparison of several accounts of this affair, 
whatever loss was sustained by the enemy is chiefly attributable to their 
fire. The nature of the country was certainly unfavourable for the charge 
of cavalry ; yet the guns, by admirable exertion, were advanced, and the 
cavalry may be said to have only covered them. Some skirmishing took 
‘place on the flanks ; but the horses were too much fatigued to continue the 
pursuit after having cleared the Valley of Seonee; for they had already 
marched from Alunda thirty-one miles of road distance. It is probable 
that the loss of the enemy, on this occasion, was not very considerable; 
and this is unworthy of much regret, for the object was attained, of dis- 
persing Bajee Rao’s army and giving opportunity of returning to their 
homes, to those who were tired of following his fortunes. His personal 
guards accompanied his flight at the beginning of the action ; but the great 
body of his horse, as at Ashtee, opposed themselves to the progress of his 
pursuers, and gave him time for escape. Subsequent accounts represented 
him as having fled, on the first day, about thirty miles, to Meinly, ina 
westerly direction, followed by such troops as still resolved to accompany 
him. Among this number was Gunput Rao, but not his force ; for they 
returned in small parties to the Nagpoor country, greatly disgusted with 
the hardships they had lately suffered. Ram Deen, with the wreck of his 
party, fled by the direct road towards Boorhaunpoor; while Bajee Rao, 
still keeping a westerly course, passed Mahoor on the third day, and 
Oomerkeir on the fourth (the 20th of April.) 

Brigadier-general Doveton marched, on the 19th, to Boree, with a view 
of gaining the road by which Bajee Rao was flying. He there divided his 
-force into two parts ; one of which, consisting of the horse-artillery, cavalry 
brigade, galloper battery, and the 3d and 12th light infantry corps, lightly 
equipped for rapid movement, he reserved under his personal command. 
The remainder of the division, under the orders of Lieutenant-colonel Fra- 
ser, was directed to bring on all the heavy baggage, while the light force 
‘should maintain the pursuit. This force was subdivided by the detachment 
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under Captain Grant, consisting of the Mysore horse, reinforced by a bri- 
gade of gallopers, two squadrons of cavalry, and two companies of light 
infantry, which were directed to keep a more southerly route by Dooulee, 
Garee, Moorchund, and Betgaum; and to form a parallel column on the 
left of the Brigadier-general’s march. On the 20th, after a march of twenty- 
nine miles, his head-quarters were at Tar-Saollee ; on the 21st, at Dyegaum, 
a march of.twenty-six miles; on the 22d, at Daunkey, where Captain 
Grant's detachment rejoined, distant from the last ground twenty-five miles. 
On the 23d, a march of twenty-eight miles brought the light force to Sap- 
tee, on the Pein Gunga, within eight miles of Oomerkeir. The pursuit 
was here suspended, from actual inability to continue it, the horses being 
completely exhausted, and the men nearly reduced to the same state. It 
was likewise necessary to await the arrival of supplies with the rear divi- 
sion; for the hopes of overtaking the enemy, having been grounded on the 
efficacy of a strenuous exertion at the first, almost every sort of supply, ex- 
cept what the troops carried, had been out-marched. But if the Brigadier- 
general's force was reduced to a state of temporary inaction, that of Bajee 
Rao was scarcely in a better condition. He was two days earlier in mo- 
tion than his pursuers, and had longer previous rest; yet he only left 
Oomerkeir at three o'clock of the morning when Brigadier-general Dove- 
ton arrived there; and his route was easily tracked by the numbers of ex- 
hausted and dying, or dead, cattle, found in the several villages he passed. 
His force became daily reduced, not only by the loss of those who were 
unable to accompany him ;_ but also from the desertions of others who were 
either disgusted with the service, or unable to procure, in company with so 
large a body in rapid movement, subsistence for themselves and horses. 

_ Brigadier-general Smith remained, some days after the affair at Seonee, 
without intimation of the route pursued by the enemy. In the mean while 
he had marched to Beilky, where he halted from the 19th to the 22d. 
Learning, jat length, that the principal force was moving in a westerly 
direction, followed by Brigadier-general Doveton, he retraced his steps, at 
the average rate of eighteen miles a day, till his arrival at Rattee on the 
26th. After this, he crossed to the south bank of the Godavery, to inter- 
pose himself between Bajee Rao and the corps of infantry and guns he had 
left to the southward of that river, on abandoning his ancient territory. 
The Brigadier-general. continued his march. to Keir, where he arrived on 
the 28th, and learned, in the afternoon, that a large body of the enemy had — 
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passed that forenoon, within eighteen miles of his camp, towards the 
Dharoor Ghat. A light detachment was immediately formed for pursuit ; 
and a body of auxiliary horse, under Lieutenant-colonel Cunningham, re- 
inforced by four hundred infantry and two guns, was detached by a route 
to the left, to come in the rear of Dharoor. The Brigadier-general marched 
at ten o’clock at night, and arrived at seven o'clock in the morning of the 
29th, at Soanput, within about twelve miles of which, at Hinghenee, the 
enemy had bivowacked the preceding night. After baiting the horses, the 
pursuit was continued, and reports were received on the march, that the 
fugitives had passed on to Dharoor; but the cattle were unable to proceed 
further, having accomplished sixty miles since the previous morning, in- 
cluding the march into Keir. The force bivowacked at Hinghenee, for the 
night, but was again early in motion to ascend the Ghat, which, being 
difficult for the passage of guns, caused a considerable detour on their ac- 
count. At eight a.m. of the 30th, the Brigadier-general met Lieutenant- 
colonel Cunningham’s detachment, which, after a march of seventy miles, 
had arrived at Dharoor on the evening of the 29th, about an hour after the 
enemy had decamped. The Colonel succeeded, however, in taking about 
sixty or seventy prisoners ; from whom it was ascertained, that this body 
had dispersed in many directions to gain their respective homes, and that 
Bajee Rao, finding himself so closely pressed, had fled with his immediate 
guards and attendants to the northward. The division accordingly halted to 
enable its rear to rejoin, and occupied the same ground till the 4th of May. 


_ Brigadier-general Doveton having, in like manner, halted at Saptee, for. 


his rear-guard, was rejoined by it on the 25th of April, and marched again 
on the 27th, in the direction of Jaulnah, having ascertained the direction 
of Bajee Rao’s flight towards Boorhaunpoor. The Brigadier-general was in 
want both of money and provisions; and he so regulated his movements, 
that he might be met by treasure from Jaulnah, and joined by such supplies 
of grain.as had been collected for the use of his division. The remainder of 
his march was performed by moderate stages, without a halt, by Nanda- 
poor, Ahoonda, Asseigaum, Saoonghee, and Chicooly, to Jaulnah, where he 
arrived on the Lith of May. 

The reasons which dictated to Brigadier-general Doveton the expediency 
of a return to Jaulnah, were equally forcible for Brigadier-general Smith's 
return to Serroor. While he prepared to execute this measure, he sent 
out Lieutenant-colonel Cunningham, with the Poonah auxiliary horse, some 
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infantry, and four galloper guns, between the Neerah and Kurrah rivers, 
on the left of his proposed route, and Captain Davis, with his reformed 
horse, through the Beer district by the right. He commenced his march 
on the morning of the 5th; and on the 9th, at Cheecheepoor, received the 
satisfactory intelligence of Captain Davis's detachment having, after a march 
of thirty miles, come up with a body of two thousand horsemen near Yel- 
lum. While preparing to charge them, a white flag was advanced, and the 
leader, Appah Dessye Nepaunkur, with Chimmajee Appah, Bajee Rao’s 
youngest brother, surrendered themselves, with all their force. From 
Ahmednugegur, where Brigadier-general Smith’s head-quarters were on the 
12th and 13th, the division marched twelve miles, on the 14th, to Serola; 
and a serious accident occurred on arriving at the ground of encampment, 
Some fire fell on a powder-barrel, which immediately exploded. This event 
was quickly followed by others of a similar nature, till the explosions be- 
came general and extended to the tumbrils. The affrighted cattle fled in all 
directions, carrying their combustible loads throughout the camp, and put- 
ting to flight whomsoever they approached. The horses of the cavalry, and 
horse-artillery, broke from their pickets to avoid the fire, and produced 
a scene of confusion which was scarcely-overcome during two hours. At 
the conclusion of this uncontroulable disaster, the casualties in men were 
found to amount to no more than seven; but the cattle which carried the 
powder-barrels were inevitably blown up, and the tumbrils were broken to 
pieces, and scattered, as at the close of a desperate action. After this un- 
lucky occurrence, the march was continued to Bertber, where the force ar- 
rived on the 16th of May. 

Having now described the expulsion of Bajee Rao from the Deckan, some 
reflections appear necessary on a series of events, of which no exact parallel 
is to be found in history. His military operations were neither so ably con- 
ducted, nor so long protracted, as the struggle of Mithridates against the 
Roman armies. They yet, however, bear more general resemblance to that 
part of history, than to any other which immediately suggests itself, on ac- 
count of the common feature of a Prince long pursued through his own and 
the adjoining territories, and at length obliged to fly, with a reduced force, 
into foreign wilds, among an uncivilized people: for such were the Scythians, 
and such are the Bheels. But though his character and conduct will shrink 
from a comparison with the King of Pontus, yet Bajee Rao must be allowed 
to have shewn considerable art in tlie style of warfare he adopted. Dei 
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cient in personal courage, he was unable to set an example in offensive war; 
even considering as such, ‘a system of active operation against the supplies 
and detachments of an enemy unremittingly engaged in pursuit. For this 
purpose, the daring character of a leader should be seconded by the ven- 
turous spirit of many subordinate chiefs; but the soul of a Sevajee was no 
longer to be found among the Mahrattas of the nineteenth century. They 
must, therefore, be considered as incapable of conduct, which, to casual ob- 
servers, will appear the most easy, most advisable, and most natural choice. 
In the former Mahratta war, some attempts were made to adopt such a line 
of proceeding; but in the war of 1817-18, it does not appear to have been 
even meditated: a difference which must be attributed to the superior 
power of the Mahrattas, in 1803-4. As long as Gokla lived, the activity 
of his horse was manifest, on the flanks and rear of the British force; but 
its object was rather to delay the marches of the enemy, than to cut off any 
part of them, or of their supplies; and after his death, there is no sign of 
even so contemptible a demonstration. The Peishwah must have confided 
in an immediate and general hostility of all the Mahratta States against the 
British Power; and he committed himself, to give the signal for its unani- 
mous declaration. But, even among more civilized and better-regulated 
Governments, it has appeared, that perfect union* against a common and 
powerful enemy is not always to be expected; and Rajee Rao found him- 
self unequal to cope with the forces, which the indecision of his allies left 
applicable to operations against him, alone. Under this state of things, he 
was reduced to the condition of a fugitive, and all his efforts were adapted 
to the prolongation of his continuance in a country, where he had ‘the 
greatest number of partizans, and the most abundant means of sub- 
sistence. 

In order to screen himself from immediate attack, he detached the best 
portion of his cavalry to occupy the attention of his pursuers ; and this 
manceuvre was attended with as much success as it merited. Nor was it 
confined to general arrangement alone, but was adopted with much effect, 
on the particular occasions of the two attacks of his army, by Brigadier- 
general Smith and Colonel Adams, when he was enabled to make his escape, 
by the devotion of a part of his troops. Though the command of his forces, 





* Witness the nugatory attempts of Austria, Russia, and Prussia in 1805 and 1806. 
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in front of an enemy, devolved thus on his chiefs, the conduct of his 
flight was entirely managed by himself; and he cannot be denied the praise 
of having exhibited much ingenuity and stratagem in his several disposi- 
tions, of which their protracted success was a sufficient evidence. His 
style of movement cannot be better described, than in the words of the 
Officer principally instrumental in the reduction of his power :—“ Bajee 
Rao takes great pains, personally, to consult the village puteis*, on the 
nature of different routes, not one of which he follows, for the purpose of de- 
ceiving us.in the pursuit. His movements since he left Copergaum, and the 
deception he made, of throwing bodies of troops in different directions upon 
the same ultimate point of march, have been quite masterly. Not a soul in 
his camp knows his direction of march till he is in motion himself, when the 
whole follow. His personal baggage is generally in front, and his treasure- 
elephants are flanked by his horse. He then follows. A few select infantry, 
im ordinary marches, are about his person; and then, generally, Nepaunkur'ss 
and his own horse. The rest follow in any order they happen to march 
under. Gokla generally covered his rear; and, if attacked, always went off 
in a different road from that Bajee Rao was on}.” The length of his marches 
was sometimes considerable; but, though not extraordinary, was gene- 
rally sufficient to secure him against the attacks of his enemies, as long as, 
by such an exertion, he could throw them on one and the same line. Ex- 
amples of this occur in his passing the head of Brigadier-general Pritzler’s 
column, on the 6th of January, when flying from Brigadier-general Smith; 
and in his passing the head of Brigadier-general Smith’s column, on the 
21st of the same month, when flying from Brigadier-general Pritzler. 
When, however, he found, in the beginning of March, that-two additional 
divisions were entering the theatre of operations against him, his extended 
movements no longer promised the same advantage, and he sought, in a dis- 
tant asylum, a respite from such pressing dangers. He never allowed his 
movements to be hampered by his guns and infantry, of whom he was at- 
tended by much fewer than of cavalry. He threw them off, and took them 
up again, as he found most convenient - for he never formed the intention of 





* Head men of villages. 
+ Brigadier-general Smith to Brigadier-general Doveton, March 26, 1818. 
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hazarding their safety by the defence of a position. Indeed, the Mahrattas 
have never shewn much acquaintance with the art of moving rapidly a well- 
organized force of every arm. The Rajah of Nagpoor’s army, in 1803, was 
out-marched by General Wellesley, notwithstanding all the impediments 
to movement with a British force; and it is improbable that the Peishwah 
could have made more expedition than the Bhooslah, had he ever contem- 
plated a battle. 

_ The practice of this branch of the art of war, received more illustration 
from the Mussulman chiefs of Mysore, than from any other Power in India. 
Hyder’s march of one hundred miles in two days and a half, to frustrate ‘Sir 
Eyre Coote’s intentions against Chillumbrum in 1781, and the march of 
Tippoo's entire army, sixty-three miles in two days, before General Mea- 
dows, in November 1790, may be selected as striking instances, out of a 
general system of efficient organization. Of the rapid movements of horse, 
there will be no difficulty in finding examples in all ages. General Smith 
marched after Ameer Khan, in the beginning of 1805, seven hundred miles 
in forty-three days; and this exertion was rendered more extraordinary 
by its being undertaken with the same corps, with which, but a short 
time before, Lord Lake had pursued Holkur five hundred miles to Fur- 
ruckabad. What still further adds to the merits of this service, is the 
consideration of its performance by regular cavalry, which in general re- 
quire their supplies to accompany them; while irregular horse, who can 
better trust to the resources of the country through which they pass, enjoy 
greater facilities of movement. The truth of this observation is evinced by 
many instances during the Moghul conquest of the Deckan, the early 
Mahratta operations, Abdalla’s invasions of Hindoostan, and the Pindarry* 
excursions of the present day. The marches of the ancients throw little 
light on this subject, because they were unaccompanied by trains of artil- 


* For extraordinary circumstance, there is perhaps no account of the. movements of horse 
comparable with that recorded of a body of thirty thousand from Gengis Khan’s army, that made 
a circuit of the Caspian Sea in the thirteenth century. “ They had trampled on the nations that 
opposed their passage, penetrated through the gates of Derbend, traversed the Volga and the 
Desert, and accomplished the circuit of the Caspian Sea by an expedition which had never been 
attempted, and has never been repeated.”—Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, &c. vol. xi. p. 412, 8vo 
edit. 
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lery, and must therefore be regarded as infantry alone. Among those mi- 
nutely ascertained, is the march of Septimius Severus, at the end of the. 
second century, from the Danube to Rome; a distance of eight hundred * 
miles, accomplished at the rate of twenty miles a day without intermission. 
The progress of Julian}, from the Rhine to Mount Hemus, for the attack 
of the Emperor Constantius in the fourth century, is another memorable 
example. 

After the introduction of extensive trains of artillery, the establishment 
of a balance of power in Europe was gradually advancing, and the opera- 
tions of armies became in general proportionably confined. The instances 
therefore of distant marches with artillery, are but few; and even some of 
those were effected with so many interruptions, as to furnish no elucidation 
of the present question. Such was the march into Italy of Charles 
VIII. of France, at the end of the fifteenth century ; the progress of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus to the Upper Danube, during the Thirty-Years’ war; 
and that of Charles XII. to Smolensk, at the commencement of: the 
eighteenth century. At the latter period, however, occurs the Duke of 
Marlborough’s famous march from the Lower Rhine to the Upper Danube, 
previous to the battle of Blenheim, in 1704; when it was his object to an- 
ticipate the movements of the French for the reinforcement of Monsieur 
Yallard. It was accordingly executed with all possible expedition; yet 
the distance of two hundred and fifty miles through a friendly country; 
from Bedburg, near Cologne, where the army was assembled, to Gross 
Seinssen, near Donawert, where it came into immediate co-operation with 
the-Austrians, was not performed under twenty-eight days; giving an 
average of nine miles a day only, including occasional halts for the indis- 
pensable refreshment of the troops... To descend to later times, the French 
army completed the passage of the Niemen on the 24th of June, 1812; and 
the centre divisions, with the Emperor, arrived at Witepsk on the 31st of 
July—a distance of about four hundred and twenty-five miles; while the 
Prince of Ekmuhl’s corps arrived at Mohillow, on the Borysthenes, on the 
23d of July, a distance of near four hundred miles. These elements give 
an average of eleven, and thirteen miles a day; and the latter movement, 
which is among the most rapid, performed by a corps d’armée, was 
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+ Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, &c. vol. iv. p- 26, 8vo edit, =e 
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executed by a strenuous exertion to intercept the junction of Prince 
Bagratien’s corps with the Russian head-quarters. This rate must therefore 
be taken as the maximum of what an army can perform; and, no doubt, re- 
quired all the organization of the French service, under the late Emperor, for 
its accomplishment. Yet this does not exceed the progress made by small 
armies in India, notwithstanding the enervating quality of the climate, and 
the abundant equipments of the troops. Brigadier-general Smith’s divi- 
sion, it has been seen, marched, with its small battering-train, three hun- 
dred miles in twenty-six days, at the rate of eleven miles and a half a day; 
and Brigadier-general Pritzler’s force, with light field-pieces, three hundred 
and forty-six miles in twenty-five days, being, on an average, fourteen 
miles a day. 


Heavy trains of artillery will, in all countries, impede the progress of Bad Roads and 


an army; but especially in India, where the cattle are so weak. A con- 
sideration of the number of bullocks* which are required for the movement 
of a battering-gun, will be quite conclusive on this head, without entering 
into a demonstration of the loss of power in the length of yoke chain, and 
at every turn and irregularity of the roads. These are so rough in many 
parts of the Deckan, that gun-carriages of extraordinary strength are re- 
quired, and occasion a slowness of movement at present unknown in Eu- 
rope from the same cause. The very distance they have to move, inde- 
pendent of the roughness of the roads, will account for the necessity of 
their substantial form. The horse-artillery, with Brigadier-general Smith, 
marched two thousand two hundred and fifty miles in seven months—a 
movement of which there is probably no example in the world ; and which 
therefore stands in evidence of the impracticability of emlpoying gun- 
carriages in India constructed like those of Europe within the last half- 
century. As the era at.which field-artillery became lightened in the west, 
was the Seven-Years’ war, this circumstance will account, in some degree, 
for the more rapid marches performed during the campaigns which fol- 
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lowed the French revolution; than in those of the Succession-war: but in | 


India the case remains unaltered; not because the guns are heavy, but be- 
cause light carriages are insufficient for their conveyance. 





* Sixty Carnatic bullocks in yoke to an iron twenty-four-pounder, fifty to an iron eighteen, 
and forty bullocks to an iron twelve-pounder. 
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these Reflections to the Case of India. 
THe ereat difference which exists between the military service in India, 
before and since the commencement of the first Seringapatam war, arises out 
of circumstances connected with the increased power and resources of the Bri- 
tish Government. Almost all the operations which preceded the peace of 1784 
with Tippoo Sooltaun, were crippled or controuled by the want of supplies, 
the deficiency of force, and the absence of a maturely organized staff. Suc- 
cess was, therefore, chiefly to be expected from the personal exertions and 
talents of the commanding-officer; and when Sir Eyre Coote exercised the 
powers with which he was vested during his last campaigns in the Carnatic, 
he afforded a lively exemplification of the state of things, a description of 
which is now to be attempted. Most of the officers of those days have left 
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But an insulated instance in the late war, will prove that the best spirit of 
the old times still remains, and that to produce the same results, only re- 
quired the recurrence of the same emergencies. 

Since closing the Third Chapter of this work, no mention has been made 
of Colonel Thomas Munro, who, on being relieved by Brigadier-general 
Pritzler in the command of the Reserve, (p. 60,) returned to Dharwar, to 
regulate the countries which had been ceded by the Peishwah in the Treaty 
of June 1817. With the receipt of his Brigadier-general’s commission, in 
the beginning of December, he was again appointed to the command of the 
Reserve ; but the course of events had hitherto deprived him of the oppor- 
tunity of joining it, and he found himself, with a nominal command over 
Brigadier-general Pritzler, apparently immovable, with no more than a 
couple of field-pieces, and a single battalion, at his head-quarters. The 
reader will, probably, expect that he would immediately have prescribed 
to the Reserve, or a portion of it, a line of movement, which would have 
enabled him personally to assume the important command destined for him 
by the highest Authority in India; and such would probably have been the 
ordinary course of proceeding under such circumstances. But Thomas 
Munro is not a man of ordinary stamp, and his conduct on this occasion 
was strictly conformable to the approved service of thirty-eight years. The 
whole scope of his instructions to Brigadier-general Pritzler, referred im- 
mediately to the primary objects of the public interests; and in sedulously 
providing for these, he lost sight of the outward marks of personal import- 
ance, which dazzle and -captivate even minds of a superior order. With 
regard to individuals, personal qualities alone are.the deserving subjects of 
history; for it matters little to posterity, what were the decorations, rank, 
or titles of the possessors of power, unsupported by the sterling riches of 
n ative energy and sagacity, which can neither be conferred nor taken 
away. If the latter Roman emperors, and the latter Ptolemies, catch a 
cursory or casual attention, they are regarded as objects of disgust, instead 
of admiration. The costly attire, and ceremonious distance of elevated 
station, are incapable of concealing the baseness of the mind, or the desp1- 
cable nature of arrogant imbecility, whose best protection from the con- 
tempt of mankind is the oblivion in which it is allowed to repose. The 
impediments and obstacles in the way of fame, are necessarily numerous, 
and difficult to be surmounted. The progress to public notice and esteem 
is checked and interrupted by the emulation of rivals, the want of riches 
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or elevated birth, the institutions of society, the characteristic diffidence of 
worth, joined to the accidents of education and entrance into the world; 
yet there is a buoyancy about talent, difficult to be depressed on ordinary 
occasions, and certain of discovery in public exigencies—that triumphant 
period for vigorous souls ; and Munro was called from the peaceful occu- 
pation of a Civil commission, to pursuits which he had long relinquished. 
He found himself at Dharwar, opposed, in the first instance, by the influ- 
ence of a chief mamed Cassee Rao Gokla, who was newly appointed by 
the Peishwah Sir-Soobah and Foujdar* of the Southern Mahratta country, 
and commanding, therefore, all its force and resources. The country was 
studded with forts, all of which, though not of a superior order, were secure 
against hasty insult, and therefore required to be breached in order to be 
reduced; while, independent of his want} of troops, Munro had not even 
the assistance of a staff-officer, in organizing such means as his activity and 
ingenuity should create. But he had a most able second in Lieutenant- 
colonel Newall, who, after having been appointed by the government of 
Madras to the special command of the fortress of Dharwar, which he had 
himself reduced, was permitted to relinquish it for more active and impor- 
tant service in the field. 

While Brigadier-general Munro procured from Bellary a small battering- 
train, and the detachment of the 2d battalion of the 12th Native infantry, 
which had been left at Soondoor since the beginning of November, he was 
engaged in raising Peons (a description of irregular infantry), as a sort of 
auxiliary force; which might relieve his few regulars from unimportant 
duties, and garrison some of the places he might succeed in reducing. 
A party of these Peons, placed in Naulgoond, were threatened and ha- 
rassed by a body of horse of Cassee Rao Gokla’s ; and Lieutenant-colonel 
Newall, with five companies of the 2d battalion 4th regiment, two guns, 
and a five-and-a-half-inch howitzer, was charged with the duty of removing 
this pressure. This was effected by his march from Dharwar, on the 22d 


* Civil and Military Governor, 

t The confidence with which the result of Munro’s measures was anticipated, notwithstanding 
every disadvantage of circumstances, suggests the Great Frederick’s reply to Marshal Schwerin, 
who complained of having received only twenty thousand men, instead of thirty thousand, which 
had been promised him. “ In my calculations of force, I always estimate Marshal Schwerin at 
ten thousand men.” Pareto 
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of December, and arrival at Naulgoond on the 24th. Connected, at the 
same time, with this movement, was the protection of the battering-train 
advancing from Humpsagur; to which place a detachment was made for 
the reinforcement of its escort; and Lieutenant-colonel Newall returned 
to Dharwar. As the train approached, he was again sent out, on the 31st, to 
meet it, with three companies of the 2d battalion of the 4th, and two pieces 
of ordnance; and, on the 3d of January, he received charge of the train, 
and the detachments by which it was accompanied, at Colaspoor. These 
consisted of three troops of the 5th Native cavalry, the three companies of 
the 2d battalion of the 4th regiment, sent forward on the 23d, and two com- 
panies of the 2d battalion of the 12th Native infantry. The battering-train 
contained, two iron eighteen-pounders, two iron and two brass twelves, 
with two mortars, accompanied by the head-quarters, and four companies 
of the 2d battalion of pioneers. Brigadier-general Munro having now’ col- 
lected sufficient force for offensive operations, opened the campaign by the 
siege of Gudduck, to which place he marched on the 5th; and it surren- 
dered on the 6th, after a battery against it was completed. Cassee Rao’s 
horse appeared, but made no stand; and, on the 7th, the force came before 
Dummull. After about four hours’ firing from two batteries, on the morn- 
ing of the 8th, the garrison, amounting to four hundred and fifty men, capi- 
tulated, and engaged not to serve against the British during the war. This 
favourable commencement was followed by the reduction of Hooblee, where 
Brigadier-general Munro arrived on the 13th, having been joined, on the 
march from Dummull, by a seasonable reinforcement of two hundred My- 
sore regular infantry. The Killedar, on bemg summoned, promised to sur- 
render on the following morning ; and fulfilled his engagement, by march- 
ing out with three hundred men, the remains of a more numerous garrison, 
of whom a large portion had deserted, from want of pay, which the Killedar 
was unable to levy on the surrounding country, from its being in possession 
of the British detachments. The fall of Hooblee was followed, on the next 
day (the 15th), by the submission of Misiree Kotah, which received the 
same terms of security for private property; and both places were occu- 
pied by parties of the newly-levied Peons. After these operations, the 
Brigadier-general returned to Dharwar, to re-organize his measures for 
a fresh departure; and halted ‘there till the 4th of February. In the mn- 
terim, successive reinforcements were sent to meet treasure and commis- 
sariat supplies, expected from the Ceded Districts, by the route of Hump- 
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saour; and, latterly, Lieutenant-colonel Newall, with the remainder of the 
force, except the train and pioneers, was detached to bring it forward, in 
consequence of the movements of several parties of horse about the prigces 
in numbers difficult to be ascertained. 

It will be recollected that a body of Pimdarries, having passed the left 
flank of the British troops beyond the Nerbuddah, had ascended the Berar 
Ghats, in the middle of December, in their course to the southward. Their 
progress had excited little notice during the marches and countermarches 
of the Peishwah and his pursuers, near the country through which they 
passed; and their advance to the frontier of the British territory was un- 
obstructed and unknown. They left Jalnah, eighteen miles to the right, 
passed between Punderpoor and Beder, crossed the Kistnah at Gookee, and 
the Toombudra, on the 6th of January, at Balloonsee. They plundered 
flarponelly, and some lesser towns between that place and Chittledroog, 
while pursued by a troop of the 5th cavalry; and divided themselves into 
lesser parties, to embrace a longer tract of country, and more easily to 
evade their enemies. In this, however, their success was by no means 
complete; for near Nundiaul, which place they plundered, they’ were 
attacked by a detachment of horse and foot from Dodeiree, and about fifty 
of them were killed. Parties of them subsequently appeared at Herroor 
and Hoasdroog, and further west, towards the boundaries of Mysore. On 
the 17th, they were attacked by a small detachment, under Captain Hur- 
dis, and suffered considerably, both in the loss of men, horses, and booty. 
After this, they were retiring in all directions; till, on the 25th of January, 
the British territory was clear of this pest. Their hasty departure was 
produced by the unremitting activity of the various detachments, which 
the foresight of the Madras Government had maintained in readiness for 
active movement at every point. Nor were their arrangements calculated 
only to defeat Pindarries, but the supposed intentions of the Peishwah 
hkewise, when, with his army, he crossed the Gutpurba in the early part | 
of this month, and excited well-grounded apprehensions of an immediate 
attack. If he ever entertained this design, which was not ascertained, the 
relinquishment of it may be fairly attributed to his knowledge of the ener- 
getic measures of the Madras Government; which, considering the ex- 
tensive drain of troops from that Presidency, was truly laudable and impor- 
tant. A party of the Pindarries, who recrossed the Toombudra on the 18th 
of January, marched north, leaving the Soonda jungles about six miles om 
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their left. On the 20th, accounts were received, by Brigadier-general 
Munro, of their progress and recent positions; and at eight o’clock that 
night, he detached Captain Gorton, with three troops of the 5th light ca- 
valry, to intercept them passing between Dharwar and Hooliaul. The party 
arrived at their divowac at three a. m. of the following mcrning, and com- 
menced an instantaneous attack. This terminated in a pursuit of an hour, 
through a close jungle, which greatly impeded its effect; for the loss of the 
Pindarries amounted only to about twenty men and forty horses. Their 
departure. from the British territory was of great importance to Brigadier- 
general Munro, as it enabled the Madras Government to dispense with the 
2d battalion of the 9th Native infantry, and the detachment of his Majesty’s 
22d dragoons, which were destined for the reinforcement of his small force. 

Lieutenant-colonel Newall’s force, escorting the treasure and supplies, 
having returned to Dharwar on the 3lst of January, Brigadier-general 
Munro recommenced his operations, on the 5th of February, by a march 
toward Badaumee on the Mulpurba, which place he proposed to reduce. His 
force, ndependent of small garrisons, now consisted of three troops of cayal- 
ry, twelve companies of Native infantry, of which four were Mysorean, four 
companies of pioneers, four heavy guns, four field-pieces, and a howitzer. 
With these he proceeded by Naulgoond and Holloor, where he encamped 
on the 8th. The pioneers employed this day, in opening the road in ad- 
vance, were driven in by a party of horse. . To reconnoitre their strength 
and designs, a picket of thirty Native cavalry were immediately ordered 
out, accompanied by Captain Middleton, the officer on duty for the day. 
This picket was unfortunately induced to follow the small parties of the 
enemy who presented themselves; and thus became exposed to the attack 
of an overwhelming number. These lay in ambuscade, and repeated an 
expedient which has been so often practised against British cavalry in 
India, that it would be wonderful it should have succeeded at so late a 
period, did not the events of every day shew how little benefit is derived 
from the experience of past times. The picket, however, retreated in good 
order (though pressed so closely as to be obliged to form three several 
times), and gained the camp with the loss of nine men and eight horses, 
killed and wounded; compensating as far as possible, for imprudence, by 
intrepidity. A troop of the Sth cavalry was immediately ordered out to 
repel the enemy ; which measure being the natural consequence of the pre- 
vious occurrence, they were prepared to retire before it, and Captain 
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Munro, who commanded, after pursuing till night-fall, made no more im- 
pression on them than the destruction of a few of the worst mounted. On 
the 9th of February the force arrived at Belloor, the garrison of which, con- 
sisting of four hundred horse, and three hundred foot, made their escape 
over the neighbouring hills towards Badaumee; and the Brigadier-general 
halted on the 10th and 11th, to complete his preparations for its siege. 
Thither he marched on the following day; and the advanced party was op- 
posed by a small detachment of the enemy’s foot posted in a pagoda, and 
supported by a body of four hundred horse. They were covered, in front; 
by adeep nullah, passable at one point only; and while a gun was brought 
up and opened, to cover the passage, the light-company of the 2d battalion 
of the 4th Native infantry was prepared to attack the entrenchment with 
the bayonet. This succeeded with little loss; and the enemy retreated un- 
der a heavy fire, leaving four dead on the sround. 

Badaumee consists of fortified hills, with a walled town at the foot of 
them, containing an inner fort; and it was deemed necessary, in the first 
instance, to attack the lower defences. The previous means at the Briga- 
dier-general’s disposal, were increased by the arrival, on the 15th, of two 
weak squadrons of his Majesty's 22d dragoons, and a company of the 2d 
battalion of the 9th regiment, followed, two days afterwards, by the head- 
quarters, and’seven companies of the same corps. The batteries, which 
were erected against the place, played in breach till the evening of the 
17th, when the way in was concluded to be practicable. On the morning of 
the 18th, a storming party * advanced from the rear of the batteries, as the 
day dawned. In eight minutes they surmounted the breach ; for the garri- 
son appeared to be unprepared, and such men as were in the neighbouring 
works were immediately killed. Those in the streets were attacked with 
the same spirit and expedition, and driven to the upper forts, to which they 
were so quickly pursued, the scaling-ladders all the while advancing with 
the. storming party, that the enemy, apprehending such daring conduct 


* Consisting of twenty-five men of the 22d dragoons, dismounted, with flank companies of 
the 2d battalion of the 4th, and 2d battalion of the 9th regiments of Native infantry. The ad- 
vance was composed of the dragoons, and a havildar’s party from each of the Native detachments ; 
the whole headed by a party of pioneers: carrying ladders. Four companies of the 2d battalion 
of the 4th, and three companies of the 2d battalion of the 9th regiments, were held in reserve to 
support the assault. 
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would be followed by an immediate escalade, called out for terms of capi- 
tulation. They were allowed to march out with their arms, and, by ten 
o'clock a.m. the Brigadier-general was in possession of all the forts, in 
which were found fourteen guns of various calibers, and seventeen ginjaul 
pieces. Two companies of the 2d battalion of the 12th regiment were al- 
lotted for the garrison of this place, which was deservedly esteemed one of 
the strongest hill-forts in India, and almost impregnable with a determined 
garrison. The loss was four Europeans, and five Natives, killed and 
wounded. . 

Bagerekotah, on the Gutpurba, was the next object of Brigadier-general 
Munro; and he marched his force in that direction on the 21st of February, 
when he was joined at Hingengaum by the remaining two companies of the 
2d battalion of the 9th regiment. On the following day he came before the 
place, which surrendered without offering any resistance. It was found to 
contain eight guns and ten ginjaul pieces. One company of the 2d bat- 
talion of the 9th regiment being placed in garrison, the Brigadier-general 
halted till the 25th, engaged in various arrangements for the permanent pos- 
session of the country he had subdued. The repair of some oun-carriages, 
which broke dewn on the 26th, obliged him to remain at the next stage of 
Soolikeiry till the Ist of March; after which he continued his route up the 
right bank of the Gutpurba to Gokauk, where his force encamped on the 
7th and Sth. A weak company of the 2d battalion of the 9th regiment was 
detached under Lieutenant Stott to Hangul, to check the excursions of the 
garrison of that place, amounting to near eight hundred men; and it arrived 
in position on the 8th. This weak party drove in an out-post, and was 
attacked in turn by the garrison, who sallied in the afternoon; but they 
made so little impression, causing the loss of only two men, that they soon 
retired, and next morning surrendered the place; convinced, probably, that 
they would otherwise be visited by the entire force, and receive worse 
terms. Munro crossed the river at Gokauk, and marching two days up the 
left bank, recrossed to Goarree-Ghurree, and encamped at Padshapoor on 
the 11th. This place, which is the head of a district, immediately sub- 
mitted ; and all the dependent country was placed under the management of 
new Authorities established by the Brigadier-general. The same measures 
were adopted in the country through which he had passed; for the rapid 
fall of the first forts which had been attacked, prepared places less strong, 
to receive, with alacrity, the establishment of the British Authority. 
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» There remained still, however, in the country between the Mulpurba 
and Gutpurba, a place of considerable strength, which was likely to give 
employment to the force for some time; and as Brigadier-general Munro 
deemed it mexpedient to leave any fort in his rear, in opposition to his ar- 
rangements, he marched towards Belgaum, situated in the direction of the 
Western Ghats. He arrived before the place on the 20th, and took possession 
of the pettah without delay, in order to gain cover as near the fort as practi- 
cable, before commencing further operations. It was found to be in perfect 
repair, possessing abroad and deep wet ditch, surrounded by an esplanade 
of six hundred yards; and was garrisoned by sixteen hundred men. The pi- 
oneers were set to work to prepare a battery of three twelve-pounders, ata 
Mosque opposite to the north face ; and to favour their progress, a five-and-a- 
half-inch mortar and a six-pounder opened from the pettah. On the 21st, the 
battery opened within eight hundred yards of the fort, and was answered by 
five guns, which were nearly silenced in the course of the following day. On 
the night of the 22d, an enfilading-battery of two guns was completed in the 
petiah, and raked completely the north face and gateway. A gun opened 
on it from a cavalier within the works, and the fire of the twelve-pounder | 
battery was returned from the curtain, left of the gate. These efforts were, 
however, partially defeated on the 24th, when the ‘approach was com- 
menced, and carried one hundred and forty yards. On the following day, 
the enemy had only ginjauls firing, and the approach advanced one hundred 
and twenty yards. On the 26th, the garrison again shewed artillery; and 
opened from the flag-staff battery, which had been nearly destroyed by the 
previous fire of the twelve-pounders. They likewise produced a new gun 
on the right of the gate; but could not impede the progress of the approach, 
which was carried forward one hundred yards through very hard ground: 
On the 27th, the mortar was moved from the enfilading to the twelve- 
pounder battery, and threw shells all the night, while an advance of one 
hundred yards more was made. This was prolonged one hundred and 
twenty yards next day, the enemy’s fire was reduced ‘to two guns; and on 
the 30th, one hundred and twenty yards more were added, without any 
extraordinary occurrence. On the 31st, the magazine in the Mosque, be- 
longing to the twelve-pounder battery, blew up; and the garrison instantly 
sallied to take advantage of the’ confusion, which they supposed that it had 
occasioned. On their arrival within one hundred yards of that point, the 
battery-guard, under Lieutenant Walker} of the 2d battalion of the 4th regi- 
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ment, and the artillery detail under Lieutenant Lewis, advanced to meet 
them, and drove them again into the fort, under a heavy fire of guns and 
small-arms, from the walls. Colonel Newall, who witnessed this’ act of 
gallantry, eulogized, with the two officers already mentioned, the conspi- 
cuous conduct of Lieutenant Macky, of his Majesty’s 53d regiment, who, 
unable to join the detachment of his corps with Brigadier-general Pritzler, 
took his tour of general duty in Brigadier-general Munro's force. 

The repair of the twelve-pounder battery, after this accident, occupied 
the lst of April, during which day an eight-inch mortar was opened, the five- 
and-a-half inch mortar removed back to the enfilading-battery, and the ap- 
proach carried .on fifty yards. This was now so well advanced, that a 
breaching-battery was commenced and finished on the 2d, for two eighteen- 
pounders, within five hundred and fifty yards of the wall. It opened, on 
the left of the gateway, with great effect, on the following morning. But 
the garrison had still two guns able to fire on the side of the attack; and as 
they annoyed considerably the breaching-battery, two twelve-pounders 
were brought into battery one hundred yards to the left, to silence them. 
This effect succeeded on the 4th, when a large part of the outer wall, 
left of the gate, and some of the inner wall, were brought down. On the 
next day the destruction was still more augmented, all the batteries having 
continued firing, and shells being thrown during the whole of the night. The 
same activity was continued during the 6th; and before day-light, a twelve- 
pounder was got into battery, within oneshundred and fifty yards of the 
gate. This opened on the 7th, but unfortunately burst after firing fifteen 
rounds. The breach of the curtain was extended, notwithstanding the gar- 
rison still maintained a smart fire. On the 8th, the original twelve-pounder 
battery was abandoned, and two of the iron guns from it were brought 
into the battery near the gate. They opened next day, with excellent ef- 
fect, on the curtain to the right, where the enemy’s ginjauls and matchlock- 
men had previously had good cover, and made a practicable breach in the 


outer wall. On viewing this result, the Killedar sent out to propose terms; » 


which not. being agreed to, the batteries continued, on the morning of the 
10th, to fire as usual, till the Killedar surrendered at discretion. Adetach- 
ment of British troops took possession of the outer gateway on the same 
day ; and, on the next, the pioneers were employed in opening both en- 
trances, as they were built up within, and strongly barricaded. On the 12th 
of April the garrison marched out, and acknowledged to have had twenty 
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killed and fifty wounded during the siege, while, of the British troops, 


there asa loss of twenty-three.* 

Thus was happily concluded this important service, in effecting which, 
the want of ordinary means was compensated by extraordinary labour and 
zeal in all ranks. The exertions of the artillery; and detail of his Majesty’s 
22d dragoons, serving in the batteries, was unremitting, for there were no 
means of affording them any relief; and the labours of the pioneers were 
equally meritorious in constructing, in addition to several batteries, an ap- 
proach through extremely hard ground, which, however narrow, was seven 
hundred and fifty yards in length. Brigadier-general Munro, as already 
noticed, took the field without any staff; he was even without a professional 
engineer, a circumstance, considering the nature of the service in which he 
was engaged, especially to be regretted, had he not possessed, in the as- 
sistance of his second in command, a resource which supplied, as far as 
possible, this, as well as other, deficiencies. Accordingly the Brigadier- 
general did not fail to express, in the most unqualified manner, how much 
he was indebted to Lieutenant-colonel Newall, « for the judgment, zeal, 
and energy, with which he personally directed every operation.”. The re- 
turn of ordnance on the works amounted to thirty-six pieces, mostly of 
large calibers, and of ginjauls and small brass guns, sixty more. The place 
was, moreover, supplied with stores in a superior manner; and, notwith- 
standing the progress that had been made, it was justly a matter of con- 
gratulation, that the garrison surrendered without further opposition. The 
three eighteen-pounders were latterly so much run at the vent, that three 
fingers might be introduced into them, and they had consequently lost 
considerably in effect. The walls were, every where, solid and massive, 
and being upwards of a mile and a half in extent, afforded the garrison 
abundant room to avoid the effect of shells. The consequences of this ser- 
vice obliged the force to halt at Belgaum, till the 17th, to re-organize the 
means of future operations, and to establish permanently the benefits to be 
derived from it. A company of the 2d battalion of the 4th regiment, with 
a party of pioneers, were sent on the 14th to Humpsagur, to escort guns 
and treasure, from thence to Dharwar: a company of the 2d battalion of 
the 9th regiment was placed in possession of the fort of Belgaum ; and the 





* Vide Appendix. P, iP, 
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Brigadier-general recommenced his return, on the 18th, to the Gutpurba, 
which he crossed on the 21st, and arrived on the following day at Nugger 
Manaollee. Here he was joined by the remainder of the Reserve, under 
Brigadier-general Pritzler; whose movements since the latter end of March, 
it will be proper to mention, before the operations of the combined force are 
further described. 

This part of the Reserve marched, on the 29th, from the vicinity of Sa- 
tara, having halted there on the two previous days (p. 255), and encamped, 
on the 30th, at Tambia, on the high road to Wassota, the reduction of 
which was its immediate object*. This fort is situate on the summit of a 
lofty mountain in the Western Ghats, about three thousand feet high, on the 
Kokun side ; and on the eastern side, about two thousand feet from the base 
of the hill; but like most other hill-forts it is commanded. Its greatest 
strength consists in its elevation, and in the difficulties of approach ; for, in 
almost every direction, it is surrounded by inaccessible mountains, with 
the exception of a few passes, so narrow and rugged as to be easily de- 
fended, and extremely difficult to be surmounted, though presenting no 
other opposition than that of nature. A detachment + was sent forward on 
the 3lst, under Colonel Hewitt’s command, to invest the place. The re- 
mainder of the division continued at Tambia, about twenty miles south-east 
of Wassota, yet the nearest point at which the encampment and the park 
could be formed. In the afternoon Colonel Hewitt’s detachment reached 
Indoolie, a small village within two miles and a half of Wassota ; and drove 
in an out-post of the garrison. Two companies of the seventh were left in 





* The force assembled for this service was composed of two corps of Europeans, viz. the flank 
battalion and Bombay European regiment, half a battalion of rifles, four battalions of Native in- 
fantry of the line, that is, the 2d battalion of the 12th Madras, the 2d battalion of the 7th, and 2d 
battalion of the 9th Bombay, and an auxiliary battalion from Poonah, To this force was attached 
seven hundred Poonah auxiliary horse and four companies of pioneers; and the ordnance 
amounted to twenty-nine pieces, of which four were iron eighteen-pounders, and two were iron 
twelves; there were one ten-inch, and four eight-inch mortars, two heavy five-and-a-half-inch 
howitzers, two brass twelve-pounders, and the remainder were field-guns and light howitzers. 
Lieutenant-colonel Dalrymple, of the Madras Establishment, commanded the artillery, of which 
there were two hundred and seventy Europeans, and three hundred and seventy Natives, of both 
Presidencies. Captain Nutt, of the Bombay Establishment, was chief engineer. | 

+ Consisting of six companies of the European flank battalion, two companies of rifles, flank 
companies of the 2d battalion of the 12th, and the 7th Bombay Native infantry. 
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possession of the post, and the remainder of the force returned to Tambia, 
five miles from Wassota, there being no nearer place fit for encampment. 
The investment was accordingly postponed till the 1st of April, when three 
outposts were established; one at Old Wassota, distant seven hundred 
yards, and commanding the place; the second at the same distance, and | 
commanding the road up to the gateway; and the third to the right of it, 
distant no more than four hundred yards from the walls. 

A summons was sent forward to the Killedar; but it was refused admit- 
tance, while all the-pioneers and dooly-bearers were engaged in making a 
road towards the place, and continued to be so employed the following day. — 
On the 3d, the head-quarters of the division were moved forward to Tam- 
bia; and the mortars and howitzers were conveyed across the mountains to 
the same place, by means of elephants. The next day a strong working- 
party was employed on the pathway to Old Wassota, up the mountain, to 
complete the work commenced on the Ist; and some light guns and ammu- 
nition were got up. ‘The Rajah of Satara, whose family were confined here, 
arrived in the camp, and a detachment of rifles and auxiliary horse were 
sent into the jungles, to search for eighteen elephants that had been carried 
off, by their keepers, from Pandaughur, immediately before that place was 
reduced. On the 5th, the battery from Old Wassota opened with good effect, 
and one of the largest buildings in the place was fired by the bombardment. 


. The garrison returned few shots from their large guns, but kept up'an unremit- 


ting fire from their ginjauls and small arms, and were all day busily employed 
in improving their defences. The bombardment continued on the 6th, when, 
it being found that the previous arrangements had been insufficient to inti- 
midate the Killedar, the pioneers were directed to complete the road from 
the camp, for the advance of the battering-guns. This was, however, un- 
necessary ; for on the following morning the garrison surrendered uncon- 
ditionally, and a company of Bombay Native infantry took possession of 
the fort. The loss of the enemy amounted to seventeen killed and wounded, 

and that of the British force to four only. Among the prisoners liberated, 

were the two officers, Cornets Morison and father: whose captivity has 
been already noticod (p. 71), and who were restored to their profession and 
society, after an almost hopeless confinement. They were the first to meet 
the party advancing to receive possession of the place, among whom were, 
some intimate friends; but such was their altered appearance, in conse- 
quence of their past hardships, that they were scarcely to be recognized. , 
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This circumstance only heightened the interest of so singular a meeting, 
which was inexpressible for several moments. The impression was so 
pathetic, as to extend to the common soldiers, who witnessed the scene, 
and testified how much they participated in the event by an acclamation, 
as sincere as it was clamorous. 

Great importance was attached to the fall of Wassota, it being consi- 
dered, by the inhabitants of the Poonah territory, as one of the strongest 
fortresses of the Peishwah, and therefore one of his treasure depdts. On 
account of its supposed strength and remote situation, he likewise made it 
the place of confinement of the Rajah’s family, who were liberated on the 
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present occasion, and accompanied him to the seat of his Government. A ~ 


recollection of the last siege of this place may afford some notion of its 
strength ; for it then held out nearly eleven months, in the hands of a rebel, 
against the Peishwah’s army of ten thousand men, commanded by Gokla, 
his best general; and ultimately surrendered, when no great progress was 
made in the siege, beyond the establishment of batteries. The 7th was 
occupied in the removal of the mortars and guns, from the batteries, back 
to the park, and in preparations for recrossing the mountains, This was 
effected during the two following days; and on the 10th, the force returned 
to Satara, having reduced the fortress of Parlee by the detachment of a 
party of infantry under a Native officer, to whom it surrendered. The 
detachment of rifles and auxiliary horse, which had been sent off a few days 
before, rejoined with the elephants they had gone in search of, after a most 
fatiguing and long march among the hills. At Satara, the Bombay troops, 
excepting the 7th Native infantry, were encamped separately from. those of 
Madras; and the Rajah was formall y placed, by the Commissioner, on the 
musnud, with the usual ceremonies, at which the Brigadier-general and the 
principal officers of the force attended. On the 11th of April there was a 
halt, during which visits.of ceremony. were exchanged with the Rajah; and 
on the 12th, the force recommenced. its return towards the southward, by 
the Valley of the Upper Kistnah, for the reduction,of more forts during its 
progress to join Brigadier-general Munro. | | 

_ On the second march from Satara, the encampment was at Mussoor, 
which fort, as well as the hill fortress of Wassuntghur, surrendered in the 
course of the day. On arriving at Korar, on the 14th, the garrisons of Kola 
and Seedasheeghur abandoned those places. At Copergaum, on the follow- 
ing day, the submissions were received of Machendurghur, Battee Seraollee, 
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fslampoor, Wanghy, and Walwa; and garrisons were established in all 
these, as well as in the other places. From hence the march was conducted, 
without intermission, by Islampoor, Atta, and Seeredwar, to Nugger-Ma- 
naollee, where, on the 22d, the junction was formed with Brigadier-general 
Munro’s head-quarters. The rapid fall of so many places verified a well- 
known observation, that, as long as there is no army to keep the field, the 
forts will quickly submit; for now they seemed to want only a pretence for 
surrendering. A party of Peons was even formed equal to this service; and 
Brigadier-general Munro did not fail to embrace the opportunity of esta- 
blishing them throughout the country within the influence of the prevail- 
ing impression. Among others was the hill-fort of Kalla Nundidroog, 
about twenty-five miles west of Belgaum, containing a garrison of three 
hundred and fifty men, who surrendered, on the 22d, to a party of irre- 
gulars, detached early in the month to invest it. 


Collected The Native infantry, with Brigadier-general Munro's force, had been 
Amuunt of the f od 
Reserve. very much reduced, in consequence of the numerous detachments he had 


been obliged to make for the occupation of forts, and for escorts; and 
it has been seen that, of Europeans, he was always deficient, having been 
obliged to avail himself of the voluntary and meritorious conduct of the 
detachment of dragoons, who acted both as artillery and grenadiers. He 
was therefore unable to push the war, with any prospect of success, against 
an enemy, which might take the field, or occupy a fortified position, with 
many guns and regular corps of foot. The junction of Brigadier-general 
Pritzler’s division of the Reserve, supplied him with these means ; and the 
return of Bajee Rao’s infantry and park to the Beemah, offered him a 
respectable and worthy object for their employment. The troops which 
joined from Satara were, the two companies of artillery, under Lieutenant- 
colonel Dalrymple; the European flank battalion, composed of the flower of 
four regiments, who, notwithstanding the difficulties of maintaining long, 1n a 
state of regularity, a corps composed of various details, had been as remark- 
able throughout the service, under Major Giles’s command, for their disci- 
pline and order, as for their gallantry; the four companies of rifles, the 
2d battalion of the 22d Native infantry, the 2d battalion of the 7th Bombay 
Native infantry, and a detachment of pioneers. Two iron eighteen- -pounders 
and two mortars were likewise brought from the Bombay battering-train— 
a desirable acquisition, considering the unserviceable state to which the 
heavy guns had been reduced at Belgaum. | ici E 
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The force halted on the 23d, 24th, and 25th, to give time for the arrival 
of the scaling-ladders from Belgaum, and to organize its several parts for an 
immediate march to the Beemah; where, on the 25th, Bajee Rao’s infantry 
and guns were encamped south-south-west of Sholapoor. The march was 
recommenced, on the 26th of April, by Ryebaugh ana Ynapoor, near which 
place the Kistnah river was crossed. From hence the route was pursued, with- 
out intermission or halt, by Partanelly, Zettee, and Gardee, to Seedapoor, 

on the Beemah, which was passed on the 7th of May; while the enemy 
fell back on Sholapoor, to make their final stand. On the next day, the 
force crossed the Seena, at Pattree; and, on the 9th, took up ground within 
two miles of the enemy’s position, which Brigadier-general Munro imme- 
diately and closely reconnoitred with a squadron of dragoons, half the 
flank battalion and rifles, with the flank companies of the remaining corps, 
under a continual fire from the place. A summons, with an offer of terms, 
had been previously sent forward by a Native officer*, who was cruelly 
murdered by Arabs under the walls. The Fort of Sholapoor is an oblong 
of considerable area, with a wall and fausse-braye of substantial masonry, 
flanked by capacious round towers. A broad and deep wet ditch surrounds 
the place, and the north and east sides are covered by an extensive petta/, 
surrounded by a good wall, and divided in the same manner into two parts, 
of which one is immediately contiguous to the fort. To the southward, 
communicating with the ditch, is a tank, surrounded on three sides by a 
mound, which, in its extent, formed a respectable breastwork to the enemys 
position under the walls. Their force, thus strongly posted, amounted to 
eight hundred and fifty horse, five thousand five hundred and fifty foot, in- 
cluding twelve hundred Arabs, and fourteen guns, independent of the gar- 
tison,. estimated. at one thousand. Major de Pinto, a country-born de- 
scendant of Europeans, commanded the regular infantry; and the Native 
‘chief, named Gunput Rao Phansee, was the hereditary commandant of the 
Peishwah’s artillery. 





* This officer, named Cheyn Sing, was Subidar of the 2d battalion of the 4th regiment, and 
had been, on many occasions throughout the campaign, selected for the performance of a similar 
duty, on account of his singular intelligence and address. The reader will be gratified by learning, 
that his next heir has been ise. Semin by the Government, in gratitude for the Subidar's 
devotion to their service. 
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Escalade of the 9) At three o'clock in the morning of the 10th of May, the British troops 

oe: destined for the attack began to get under arms. The 2d battalion of the 

12th Madras, and the 2d battalion of the 7th Bombay Native infantry, with 

the exception of their flank companies, remained in charge of the camp under 

Lieutenant-colonel Fraser. The remaining troops were formed in the follow- 

ing order... For the escalade of the petéiah walls, under the general orders 

of-Golonel Hewitt, two columns, commanded by Lieutenant-colonel Newall 

and Major Giles, each composed of two European flank companies, two 

companies of rifles, one incomplete battalion of Native infantry, and one 

company of pioneers. :For the support of the esealade, a reserve, under 

the' personal command of Brigadier-general Pritzler, consisted of a squadron 

and a half of dragoons with gallopers, two European flank companies, four 

Native flank eompanies, four six-pounders, and two howitzers. The esca- 

lading columns took up positions at the distance of one thousand yards 

from the point of attack, till the day broke; when they moved briskly for 

(a, a.) ward, preceded by the pioneers, carrying scaling-ladders, while the reserve, 

(.t) from a position opposite the same face, opened a smart fire on the front and 

flanking defences. . The ladders were planted with promptitude ; and the 

heads of both columns topped the walls at the same moment. As soon as 

aisufficient number. of men were formed by each, possession was taken of 

the towers to the right and left, parties were sent to open the gates, and 

the whole entered)in a short time: The right column, under Lieutenant- 

colonel, Newall, followed the course of the wall by the right; and having 

gained that which divides the pettah, occupied three large houses in ‘the 

quarter contiguous to'the fort. Majer Giles, with the left column, (which 

was accompanied by Colonel Hewitt,) separated into two parts; of which 

one kept along the wall on the left, and the other advanced up the central 

street to the opposite extremity, after forcing the gate which divided the 

pettah. . The outer gate was also forced open, and the column, both parts 

of which here rejoined, passed through, and dislodged, by the detachment 

of a company of European grenadiers, a party of the enemy posted in a 
neighbouring suburb... | ies | 

putacs 1 While these events occurred within’ the pettah, without, Gunput Rao 

aes 3) deft:his. position near: the fort, and making a detour by the eastern side, 

,3.) ‘(placed himself, with seven guns andia respectable body of horse and foot, 

opposite to the reserve, on which he immediately opened a fire. Brigadier 

general Munro, finding himself neither strong enough in men to storm this’ 
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position, nor his guns sufficiently numerous to silence the fite, withdrew the 
reserve under the wall of the pettah, and sent to Colonel Hewitt for a 
reinforcement. . Before this arrived, one of the enemy's tumbrils blew up, 
and the opportunity was considered favourable for attacking them with the 
bayonet. Brigadier-general Pritzler headed the dragoons, and Lieutenant! 
colonel Dalrymple, the infantry, joined by the artillery-men from the guns, 
while Brigadier-general Munro. directed the charge in person, cheered 
vociferously by the: Europeans, whose delight at the veteran’s presence 
among them, on such an occasion, was an excuse for the noisy freedom 
with which he was hailed.; The enemy, in the mean while, had lost their 
commander, who was severely wounded, and their second in command killed 
bya cannon-shot. . They began to draw off their guns, but notin time to pre- 
vent three of them from falling into the hands of the reserve, while their foot 
were driyen into a garden and inclosures, from whence they maintained a 
fire of musquetry. At:this time Lieutenant-colonel Newall joined with a 
reinforcement of Europeans and rifles from the pettah; and immediately 
attacked and dislodged them. The enemy retreating to their original posi- 
tion, near the fort, passed the south peftah gate, of which, at this time, 
Colonel Hewitt was in possession. He being seasonably joined by a field- 
piece, ran it out, and opened it quickly, to their great annoyance. A gate 
leading) into. the inner pettah was taken possession of by a company of the 
69th regiment, and three companies of Native infantry; but the range of 
their position being found by an enemy’s gun, and their small arms from 
behind coyer, it was abandoned, and the troops confined to the occupation 
of the main street, and theavenues leading into it. The enemy maintained 
possession of such parts of the petiah as their matchlocks from the fort 
could reach; and the remainder continued to be occupied by the British 
troops. The reserve returned to camp, which had in the mean while 
changed, ground from the west to the north side of the place, and was here 
joined by Doolie Khan, an officer in the Nizam’s service, with eight hundred 
iregulars, of whom three hundred were horse. 

Some faint attempts were made by the garrison, during the day, toextend 
their possession of the pettah ; but these proving unsuccessful, their friends 
without evinced a design.of quitting their position, the security of which 
became doubtful after the events of the forenoon. » As soon as intimation of 
this movement was received in the camp, the detachment of dragoons, and 
aS many auxiliary horse, with the ‘two galloper-guns, were ordered out 
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under Brigadier-general Pritzler; and Doolie Khan’s horse was directed to 
follow as quickly as possible. The enemy were not overtaken nearer than 
seven miles from the camp; for they had left their guns behind them, in 
order that their flight might not be impeded. The gallopers opened on 
their rear with grape, while a half-squadron took ground on each flank of 
the retreating column, which maintained an unsteady fire of matchlocks. 
When the half-squadron came in contact with the enemy, the guns limbered 
up, and followed as a reserve with the remaining half-squadron and Doolie 
Khan's horse, till these, likewise, and the auxiliary horse, joined in the gene- 
ral destruction of this ill-advised body. It was completely dispersed before 
night put an end to the pursuit on the banks of the Seena river; and near a 
thousand were left dead on the field. Subsequent accounts represent those 
who remained, and who might be considered annihilated as a military body, 
seeking their homes in small parties, not exceeding ten or fifteen men, 
many of whom were wounded. The cavalry got back to their lines at ten 
oclock that night, and thus closed this eventful day, the various operations 
of which, in rapid succession, might rival the artful bustle of the last act of 
a play. 

Brigadier-general Pritzler, in reporting his successful pursuit of the 
enemy, states that, after the charge, the men “ made use of their pistols;” 
and, in fact, all the regular cavalry in India, both European and Native, 
adopt the same practice. The best writers on cavalry service in Europe, 
consider the sword as its proper and primary arm, for execution among a 
broken enemy, as well as for the charge ; and so much has the pistol been 
regarded as an emergent reserve only, that, with light-horse,” it has been 
proposed there should be only one allowed to each individual. The expe- 
rience of many campaigns goes, however, to prove that most execution is 
to be done in India by the pistol; and the neglect of the sword must arise 
from a cause not'prevailing in Europe. Almost every soldier in the ser- 
vice of a Native Power, has his head secured by many folds of cotton 
cloth, which not only pass round, but likewise over it, and under the 
chin; and a protection for the back of the neck is provided of similar ma- 
terials. The jacket is composed of cotton, thickly quilted between cloths, 
and so substantial as almost to retain the shape of the body, like stiff ar- 
mour. To penetrate this covering with the edge of the sword, is to be 
done only by the practice of cutting, which forms no part of the instruction 
of regular cavalry in the British service; whereas it is considered a most — 
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essential point by an irregular horseman. In this, the most difficult part is 
not only to apply the edge directly, but, to carry it through, which may 
confidently be declared to be impracticable *, or the result of chance, with 
the supple wrist prescribed in the British sword-exercise. The Native 
practice not only prescribes a stiff wrist, but a stiff, though not a straight, 
elbow, for a cut that shall disable; but this supposes an adversary on the 
same level, and is not the case of cavalry against infantry. As the sword is 
thus held, the motion of it proceeds from the shoulder: the distance from 
thence to the hilt becomes the radius of a revolving circle, of which the 
blade forms part of the periphery; and on this principle, the application of 
its edge ensures to it all the power of a wheel in mechanics, by which the 
hardest substance is penetrated. This is no untried theory, but the ex- 
planation of an efficacious practice, introduced by its own utility among a 
people incapable of referring it to any scientific principle. All the manual 
of drawing and returning the sword, inevitably deprives it of sharpness, 
and leaves it incapable of putting an adversary hors de combat; which 
circumstance will probably suggest the expedient of preferring the use of 
the point. Unfortunately, however, the present dragoon sword is incapa- 
ble of entering a cotton-quilted jacket by that means, in consequence, like- 
wise, of its elasticity, and the broadness of its point. It is trusted that 
this explanation will account for the prevailing use of the pistol, which has 
given rise to this digression, and may likewise point out the means of re- 
Storing to the sword its rightful importance. The strength of a British arm 
is sufficient, perhaps, to drive even a blunt and broad point, with all the 
disadvantage of indirectness arising from a curved blade; but if, by daily 
cleaning, this becomes easily flexible, it will bend beneath the impelling 
force, instead of overcoming the opposed resistance. That national weapon, 
fitted for the world’s awe, is blunt enough, but straight forward ; and as un- 
bending as the stubborn souls, and nervous arms, whose proper instrument 
it Is, 7 





* The truth of this position may be proved by the adoption of a common expedient in India. 
Let a wall narrowing to the top be raised three feet high of clay, carefully cleared of any gravelly 
substance, and of as much thickness, and no more than will enable it to stand to dry. When the 
crust only of it has become crisp, which will be the case after'a few hours’ exposure to the sun, 
let a soldier, expert in the sword exercise, try to cut deep in it; and he will find that, till he 
has acquired the habit of a stiff wrist, his sword will invariably turn. 
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No time was lost, after the attack of the pettah of Sholapoor, before 
operations were commenced against the fort, of which the southern face 
was selected as the most favourable for an approach; there being, on that 
side, considerable cover, and the ditch being there partially dry. On the 
llth, a battery of one mortar, one howitzer, and two six-pounders, was 
established behind the bund of the tank, to keep the enemy within their 
walls, and to afford cover to the working-parties and advanced-posts. This 
was further enlarged, on the same evening, for three additional mortars, 
which opened on the following morning with some effect. On the 13th, an 
approach was made towards the fort, and the commencement of a breaching- 
battery was laid, under cover of the fire from the mortars and six-pounders; 
the practice from which, on this day, was so admirable, as to silence the 
enemy at many points. An enfilading-battery was also marked out for two 
twelve-pounders and two six-pounders, and was half-finished towards even- 
ing, while the garrison were busily employed in throwing up retrenchments. 
This, as well as the breaching-battery, was completed during the night ; 
and both opened, on the morning of the 14th, with unremitting vigour. 
By noon, the breach of the outer wall was reported practicable ; and at the 
same time the enemy, viewing the rapid progress which had been made, 
sent out to demand terms. They were promised security for themselves 
and private property, with which they marched out on the following morn- 
ing. The principal officers received passports to proceed to Poonah, and 
the troops dispersed to their several homes. The number of guns in the 
fort, from a one to a forty-two pounder, amounted to thirty-seven, includ- 
ing eleven field-guns; besides which, there were thirty-nine wall-pieces, 
from a one-pounder to three-pounders. The reduction of this respectable 
and important fort deprived Bajee Rao’s troops of their last rallying-point in 
the Southern Mahratta country; while the losses they had suffered, during 
the operations at this place, completely disheartened all the abettors of 
their cause. The loss of the British troops, as of the enemy, occurred 
almost entirely on the 10th, and amounted to one hundred and two men*, in- 
cluding four officers, which, however to be regretted, was far from being 
incommensurate with the service performed. 





* Vide Appendix Q. 
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No territory of similar extent in India, or perhaps in any part of the 
world, possesses so many fortresses as that which belonged to the Peish- 
wah before the war. Of this multiplied number of strong holds, the cause 
must be sought in the nature of the country, combined with events in the 
history of its inhabitants. © The first of these causes appears insufficient ; for 
the country, including the Western Ghats, both north and south of the tract 
in question, differs immaterially from it, in general feature and construc- 
tion, without being marked by the same efforts of human art; and with 
regard to the last cause, its peculiarity consists principally in its being the 
cradle of the Mahratta Power. The author possesses no historical memoirs 
which record the origin of such numerous fortified places, many of which 
are indubitably Mahratta-built. Arguing, however, from the history of 
other nations who have existed on distant conquests, and maintained for 
this purpose large armies of horse, the Mahrattas will appear a singular 
exception to the general conduct, under similar circumstances. That they 
required strong holds, in the commencement of their power, when they sub- 
sisted principally on the plunder of the plains, in which they were too weak 
to maintain themselves, permanently, against the Mussulman forces in the 
Deckan, is natural and comprehensible. Subsequently, however, they have 
never been attacked in their fortresses by a Foreign Power, till they came 
in, contact with the British Establishments in India. In their early history, 
they acquired some places by force, and many by artifice. When their 
power became established, and subsequently disunited, many new places 
of strength were constructed ; but their wars of sieges almost entirely oc- 
eurred in their internal dissensions. | | 

_ The importance of fortified places in a State, is a question which has 
been freely discussed, since the art of their attack and defence has been 
brought to its present state of perfection. Immediately after the French 
Revolution, it was fashionable to decide against their utility, in consequence 
of the little opposition they made to the inundation of French armies and 
French warfare, But these means of conquests must be considered as only 
accidental; for they proceeded out of a state of things which rarely occurs, 
which no Government can produce at pleasure, and which paralyzed the 
conduct of the defending, as much as it invigorated the efforts of the offend- 
ing party. The rapid occupation, therefore, either of Italy or Spain, can- 
not be taken as conclusive on this subject ; and when the affairs of Europe 
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began to seek their natural state, armies, against which, under other cir- 
cumstances, the fortresses on their line of march would have been satisfied 
with a few discharges of artillery, were now detained from other operations 
by tedious, and occasionally unsuccessful sieges. Those of Cadiz, Dant- 
zi¢, Sarragossa, and Hamburgh, may be sufficent instances for the present 
purpose; and the advantage derived from the reduction of those which fell, 
may at best be questionable, when compared with the price of the purchase. 
There are few countries so circumstanced, that their army can maintain the 
field against a powerful invasion, without forts to contain and secure its 
supplies. The reduction of these becomes, therefore, in general, the first 
step of the offensive operations; as their support, by every practicable 
means of reinforcement or diversion, is the object of the defensive measures. 
It is observed in return, and with truth, that every frontier, or other place 
reduced, becomes the means of further conquest, in the hands of the in- 
vader, and the point of a new base for the prolongation of his line of opera- 
tions. But it must not be forgotten, that the gaining time, in defensive 
war, is the most important acquisition, from a variety of causes, both poli- 
tical and military ; which may, and probably will, more than compensate 
for the loss of a fort gained by the enemy with breached ramparts, broken 
counterscarp, filled ditch, ruined interior, and expended stores, with 
the necessary and disproportionate injury of a large army, compared 
to the numbers of a garrison. There is no doubt, however, that on a 
question hable to be affected by an endless variety of circumstances, the 
ingenuity and extensive knowledge of modern days will be able to bring 
forward so many arguments on both sides, as may well suspend the judg- 
ment of, at least, the careless reflector. The general opinion of States, 
however, from the earliest to the latest times, as declared in their conduct, — 
has been favourable to the importance of fortresses, notwithstanding the 
heavy expense of their maintenance, or original construction, which has 
never been effected in the course of a single century. If, therefore, the im- 
portance of fortified places be granted, the priority of possession seems to 
secure their advantage; for, in fact, the argument derived from their la- 
bility to be taken, applies, in a certain degree, to every defensive operation 
of war, or even of the individual. 

This reasoning is, perhaps, more applicable to Europe than to India, 
where the boundaries of governments have been so changeable, as to have 
precluded the fortification of a frontier, had that measure formed any part— 
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of their principle of defence. But it does not appear to have been ever 
thought of ; nor would it have been suitable to their conduct in other re- 
spects. A system by which a foreign enemy shall be detained on a fron- 
tier, by long foresight and provisions for the security of the internal re- 
sources, and protection of the inhabitants, of a kingdom, is, indeed, little 
compatible with a conduct which desolates the country, and plunders the 
subject, through inattention, misrule, or a temporary policy, which seldom 
looks beyond the present exigency. Under such circumstances, in India, 
as in every part of the world, the strongest holds will be in the recesses of 
a kingdom, instead of its exposed parts. They will be considered as places 
of security for the treasures, families, and lives of the chief and other 
officers of the government, in cases of emergency, more than as military 
positions to ensure the possession of the country. The reyolutions of time 
have thrown, indifferently, on the skirts, and in the interior of the existing 
political divisions of India, extensive fortresses. These, when built, were 
the very heart and last stake of a principality ; but they have been allowed 
to run to decay on losing their original destination. The number of forts 
in India, which are in perfect repair, is very few, compared with the nu- 
merous ruins scattered throughout its king¢doms—a state which has arisen, 
as well from the expense attending their maintenance, as from their inuti- 
lity, and defective plan and construction. Many of these were considered, 
in their day, as completely impregnable, except when stratagem* occasion- 
ally succeeded; but European science, enterprise, and perseverance, have 
removed the illusion; and the Natives of India have seen places of the 
least imposing appearance make the greatest resistance. The possession 
of fortified mountain-summits, towering in the air, inspired a garrison, in 
former times, with a contempt of all coercive endeavours to reduce a place 
with a single and narrow avenue, guarded by unscalable precipices, and, 
to all appearance, remote from the reach of batteries. They might even be 
tempted to address their besiegers, in the language used to Alexander by 


* Prior to the introduction of the systematic attack of fortified places in Europe, the history 
of its wars abounds in examples of successful stratagem; and the Natives of India were equally 
fertile in expedients for the reduction of places which resisted their coercive attempts. Among 
numerous instances, the capture of Rhotas by an officer of the Emperor Acbers, is worthy of ad- 
miration: Sevajee supplies others; for he always preferred cunning to force, and was successful 
in more instances than in the acquisition of Poonadur. 
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the garrison of Sogdia, who tauntingly enquired ‘‘ whether he had fur- 
nished himself with winged soldiers for the storming of that rock? for 

otherwise they had no cause to be afraid, it being out of the power of all 
- other mortals to ascend it by force.” The capture of Gwalior*, in 1780, 
was not dissimilar to that of the Sogdian rock; and the Mysore war of 
1791-2 demonstrated to India, that hill-forts are as contemptible, consi- 
dered as places of strength, as they are useless for the purposes of a depdt. 
It has been seen, in the course of this Narrative, with what rapidity nume- 
rous hill-forts were reduced ; and more instances remain to be related. 
The place which made the longest resistance was Belgaum, and evinced the 
importance, even in Indian warfare, of a fortress in the plain. The time 
was, when a similar post was of equal importance to the British possessions; 
and during the prevalence of a system of ceconomy, which leaves every 
fort, with few exceptions, to dilapidate, undera reasonable confidence in 
the efficacy of a well-organized army, it may not be unsalutary, if, with all 
the change of circumstances, an occasional reflection be given to the incal- 
culable services of a few garrisons, during the arduous campai gns of General 
Coote. 





* See Rennell’s Memoir of a Map of Hindoostan, p. 234, 4to edition. The note in which is 
related the escalade of this place by Major Bruce, under Colonel Popham’s command, is too long 


for insertion ans but carey of reference as an instance of a well-concerted surprise cnr 
executed. J | 
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POONAH TERRITORY. 
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Abandonment of the Attack of the West Face. Successful Operations after the Arrival 
of the Bombay Train. Comparisonof the Force of both Parties and Loss of the Besiegers. 
Qualities of an Engineer. Lieutenant-colonel Mac Dowell’s Detachment assumes its 
Monsoon Position. 


THERE were four independent detachments engaged at the same time 
in the reduction of Bajee Rao’s forts. The relation of the fall of those 
which submitted to Brigadier-generals Munro and Pritzler has been con- 
cluded in the last Chapter; and there remains now to be described the sub- 
jugation of such as were in the Kokun, on the Upper Godavery, and in 
Khandesh. 

The operations of Lieutenant-colonel Prother’s detachment have been 
brought up to the 17th of March (p. 248), when a British garrison was 
placed in the fort of Koarree, on the summit of the Western Ghats. From 
hence, its future objects lay in the low country, where already some con- 
fined but successful operations had been conducted by Lieutenant-colonels 
Imlach and Kennedy, the officers commanding at Malwan and Severndroog. 
This place had been taken by a small detachment from Lieutenant-colonel 
Prother’s force, before it ascended the Ghats; and was established as the 
head-quarters of a newly-raised battalion, into which were judiciously 
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received the unfortunate deserters, whom the persecuting conduct of the 
Peishwah’s officers to their families had induced to quit their colours. 
When Lieutenant-colonel Kennedy found himself in sufficient force, with 
the aid of a party of Europeans and of men from the Cruizers off Vittoria, 
he attacked the fort of Muddunghur, and took it by surprise, with a trifling 
loss, on the 15thof February. The fort of Ramghur was taken by escalade 
on the 4th of March; and its fall being followed by the immediate eva- 
cuation of Paulghur, the whole country between the Bancoot and Anjen- 
wail rivers fell into British possession. These events. were followed, on the 
llth of March, by the surrender of Raussulghur; but the neighbouring 
hill-forts of Thomanghur and Myputghur were too imposing and too re- 
solute to be attacked, with any prospect of success, by such limited means 
as were at the Lieutenant-colonel’s disposal, after establishing so many 
small garisons as he was obliged to detach. Colonel Imlach was as little 
prepared for offensive measures; and owing to his insufficiency of force, 
and the total want of heavy guns, he had been obliged to tolerate the ex- 
istence of an enemys post in the neighbouring fort of Seedghur till the 
month of March, when adverse winds obliged a detachment of his Majesty’s 
89th regiment, bound for Bancoot, to put into Malwan. The Lieutenant- 
colonel directed their immediate disembarkation, and renewed the designs 
he had formerly been obliged to abandon. He was in a condition to move 
to Seedghur on the 15th; and on the next day opened a battery, which, 
by noon, produced so much effect on the wall, that the garrison evacuated 
by the opposite side. On the 28th, he proceeded to Bhugwuntghur ; where, 
on the same day, having driven in the enemy's outposts, that place was 
likewise abandoned. Its fall was followed by that of Deoghur, which was 
evacuated; and of Ramghur, Compta, and Acheera, which capitulated on 
the first appearance of the detachment, by this means placed in full occu- 
pation of the province of Salsee.. No further service of importance offered 
im this quarter beyond the dislodgement of a body of the enemy, who, from 
a position on the opposite bank of the Deoghur river, fired on the passing 
shipping; and the detachment of the 89th was re-embarked for Bancoot, 
to join Lieutenant-colonel Prother, now engaged before Ryghur.. 

This fort was represented as one of the strongest in’ India, and con- 
tained for the defence of its extensive works one thousand men, of whom 
many were Arabs. From the importance attached to it, the wife of Bajee 
Rao was placed there for her better security, with considerable property. . 
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But it became necessary to reduce some smaller places, before Ryghur could 
be immediately invested; for the siege of which more troops would pro- 
bably be required than were now under Lieutenant-colonel Prother’s com- 
mand. Whenthe ordnance and commissariat departments were ina proper 
state for further operations, they were dispatched by the Boar Ghat as the 
most practicable for carriages, and the troops descended by that of Jam- 
boosarrah, as the most direct. On the 12th of April, both divisions re- 
joined at Paullee, where they halted till the 14th, on account of the extreme 
fatigues incurred by the ordnance department, in surmounting the many 
obstacles opposed to its progress. As the foree continued its march to 
Tella, it was, occasionally, opposed by small posts of the enemy. One of 
these, on the evening of the 16th, was taken by a reconnoitring party ; and 
on the 17th, a stronger body, behind a stockade near Indapoor, was suc- 
cessfully attacked by a detachment under Captain Rose, of his Majesty's 
89th regiment. His party consisted of the light company of that corps, and 
the flank companies of the Ist battalion of the 5th Native infantry. After 
properly disposing them for this service, he carried the post at all points; 
while a party of Guickwar horse sueceeded in cutting up some fugitives, and 
taking some prisoners, among whom was a Chief of distinction: From this 
place to Tella the road being extremely difficult for guns, the Lieutenant- 
colonel, with a small detachment, proceeded, on the 18th, without them, 
and found the place evacuated. Goorsalla, in its vicinity, after a few dis- 
charges, followed the example; and both forts were found well supplied 
with provisions and ammunition. Maunghur, a hill-fort near the foot of the 
Ghats, was likewise taken possession of by a detachment sent for that 
purpose. The force moved from Indapoor to Mahar, on the 23d; and 
during the night, Major Hall, of his. Majesty’s 89th regiment, with a de- 
tachment of two hundred Europeans, and as many Sepoys, was sent to ex- 
amine the immediate environs of Ryghur, which was now within a moderate 
distance. At day-break, on the 24th, he drove in the enemy's first post, 
and found, near the pettah, a body of about three hundred drawn up to 
oppose him. These he charged and routed, killing about twenty, with the 
loss of three men of the 89th, wounded. Having placed a party in posses- 
sion of the pettah, he fell back, with the detachment, three miles, for 
want of water. A party of Guickwar horse at the same time brought in 
_ Some camels, horses, and two pit ce from an excursion to a few auipa 
distance. | 
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On the 25th, the camp was established as near Ryghur as the ground 
admitted, and the place was invested without loss of time by the separation 
of the force into several detachments ; an arrangement which was also in- 
dispensable, on account of the scarcity of water at any one point. A small 
post, on the ridge of the hill, was driven in, and a battery for mortars con- 
structed, with so narrow a front, owing to the confined nature of the situa- 
tion, that they were necessarily placed on the line of each other’s fire. The 
want of sufficient force was calculated to delay the operations against this 
place, and thus to defer the period of its submission much beyond that of 
the forts which had previously surrendered. Under this apprehension, the 
Government of Bombay, with zealous promptitude, sent off a seasonable 
reinforcement of six companies of his Majesty’s 67th foot, which had re- 
cently landed from Goozerat. The arrival of this body, on the 4th of May, 
was followed by the detachment of his Majesty's 89th regiment from Mal- 
wan ; and while an additional mortar-battery was established on the opposite 
side of the mountain, some heavy howitzers were expected from Bombay. 
In the mean while, however, no exertion was omitted to get up those in the 
camp into suitable positions; and the bombardment was maintained with 
an unremitting spirit, which, while it harassed the garrison, materially in- 
jured the mortar-beds. During the siege, a body of the enemy from the 
forts of Kangoorree and Purtabghur collected in the rear of Lieutenant- 
colonel Prother’s force, and at length shewed themselves at-Pooladpoor, 
near Mahar, on the coast, where there was a British post. Lieutenant 
Crosby, who commanded there, immediately marched against them with 
his detachment, consisting of seventy-five Native infantry and one hundred 
and forty Guickwar horse, whose attack put them to flight with the loss of 
twenty killed and fifteen prisoners. A passport was offered to the garrison 
of Ryghur for the departure of Bajee Rao’s wife, which being refused, she 
was not permitted to leave the place. On the 7th, a shell having set fire to 
her habitation, she is said to have had sufficient influence to bring the Kil- 
ledar to consent to a capitulation, the terms of which were arranged after 
an occasionally interrupted negotiation of two days. 

The conditions under which the garrison agreed to evacuate Ryghur, 
were, the preservation of their arms and private property, permission to 
the Killedar Sheikh Abood, and his attendants, to reside at Poonah, where 
also the wounded were to remain till cured, and to Bajee Rao’s wife, likewise, 
to pass, with her immediate followers, by Poonah. She was found seated 
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among the embers of the late conflagration; for she refused to quit the site 
of her previous edifice, and was scarcely sheltered from the inclemency of 
the air by a wretched hut, subsequently erected for her abode. In this 
situation, however, she affected to maintain the outward shew of princely 
rank; and on taking her departure for Poonah, she was accommodated 
with the captured elephants and camels, and attended by a guard of honour. 
The remaining terms of the capitulation were likewise duly fulfilled, and, 
on the 10th, possession was taken of this famous fortress. Of its former 
grandeur, traces alone were to be discovered ; for every building, one gra- 
nary excepted, had been reduced to ashes by the bombardment. The palace 
of Sevajee, with some religious buildings of contemporary date, had been 
allowed many years since to decay; and the tomb of the founder of the Mah- 
ratta Empire was scarcely, and doubtfully discernible. It has been found 
difficult, by any description, to give an adequate idea of this extraordinary 
fort, more familiarly known, in Indian history, by the name of Rairree, 
as 1t is invariably denominated by Orme, who has much mistaken its geo- 
graphical position. At the commencement of the Mahratta power, its un- 
usual dimensions contained an entire army; and all the excursions of Se- 
vajee were made from this place, which was the secure repository of his 
treasures and his plunder. In former* times, to attempt its speedy reduc- 
tion would have been considered as the unavailing effort of insanity, so 
prevalent was the idea of its justly reputed strength, and of the insuperable 
obstacles of its situation. In the fallen fortunes of its master, in the nine- 
teenth century, a period of fourteen days, and afew mortars, protected by 
a small detachment, proved sufficient for its easy capture. 

There still remained in the Kokun, several places of inferior note, such 
as Linginna, Kangoorree, Chanderghur, and Myputghur. Against these 
the force would have been marched, had the advanced state of the season 
admitted of further operations. They were, however, subsequently eva- 
cuated, or they submitted to detachments, being useless without the pos- 
session of the surrounding country, which soon after fell quietly under the 
direction of ane Civil officers of the British Government, and was only dis- 


* Ryghur was taken at the close of the 17th century by a Moghul General, after a tedious 


siege; and this event is supposed to have caused the removal of the seat of Mahratta Government 
to Satara. 
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turbed by the incursions of the Ramoossees, a plundering tribe from the 
hills. While the field force was, on the 21st, at Mhar, where the train was 
deposited, and at Kondar on the 23d, the necessary arrangements were in 
progress for the return of the troops and their equipments ‘to Bombay ; and 
Paullee was selected as a favourable position for the cantonment of such 
corps as should stay out the approaching monsoon. These were, the Ist 
battalion of the 9th, and two companies of the 2d battalion of the 4th 
regiment, under the Lieutenant-colonel’s command; and the European 
troops returned to Bombay. 

The approaching period of the rains, on the western side of the penin- 
sula, rendered alike necessary the return of the reserve to Dharwar, after 
the fall of Sholapoor. There remained no further service of importance to 
be performed in that quarter. Brigadier-general Munro, therefore, leaving 
there the Bombay battalion, which was serving with the force, commenced 
his march, on the 17th of May, in two divisions ; of which, the 2d battalion 
of the 4th regiment, with two guns, composing one, proceeded, under 
Lieutenant-colonel Newall, by Yendee and Beejapoor. The head-quarters 
and remaining corps marched by Sangaollee to Serdone, where the Briga- 
dier-general left them, on the 25th, to meet the Commissioner at Satara. 
On the 30th, he returned to Erroor, on the Kistnah, where the division had 
halted since the 28th, on which day they were likewise rejoined by the 
2d battalion of the 4th regiment. It has been seen, that Appah Dessye 
Neepaunkur deferred his submission (p. 278) till Bajee Rao’s force was en- 
tirely broken up. As he thus deprived himself of the advantages held forth 
in the proclamation, it was considered as an indulgence to leave him even 
a share of his original possessions. For the settlement of the remainder, 1t 
was necessary that Brigadier-general Munro should march to his capital, 
Neepawnee, which he had long been engaged in fortifying. His works were 
not yet completed ; and as the force continued in its vicinity during the 
Ist and 2d of June, some officers were sent over to examine a place which 
bore the character of great strength. The surrender of Manaollee to a 
detachment having completed the Brigadier-general’s present business with 
this Chief, the reserve marched next morning in the direction of Hooblee, 
where it arrived on the 15th, by the route of Padshapoor, Sangaollee, and 
Dharwar. Lieutenant-colonel Newall, with the 2d battalion of the 4th 
regiment, resumed possession of the latter place, into which was thrown the 


= 
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heavy guns and ordnance stores; and the head-quarters and remaining 
corps cantoned at Hooblee for the approaching rains. 

On the separation, at Satara, of the Bombay troops from those of 
Madras, after the fall of Wassota (p. 297), they proceeded to Poonah, for 
further service in the districts bordering on the Ghats north of that place. 
Six companies of the Bombay European regiment, one company of foot- 
artillery, and one battalion of auxiliary Native infantry, with a respectable 
train, marched from thence on the 24th of April, under Major Elridge, to 
the northward; and found, on reaching Jooneer, that it had been evacuated. 
His subsequent reduction of the forts of Hennee, Narasinghur, Hurry- 


chunder, Chowan, and Joodhun, the two last of which only made a shew of 


opposition, established the British authority early in May, through the 
whole country south of the range of hills which separate the Beemah and 
Godavery rivers. The detachment returned to Poonah on the 15th, from 
whence the 2d battalion of the 15th Madras Native infantry, and a Berar 
battalion, were sent to Punderpoor, to canton for the rains. This move- 
ment formed part of a general distribution of the Poonah foree, which took 
place in the latter end of May, and which, as will be evident from the 
following enumeration of corps and positions, completely occupied the con- 


quered country :— 
Head-Quarters of the Force. 
Head-Quarters of the Cavalry Brigade. 
Horse Artillery. 
Remains of Foot Artillery. 
His Majesty’s 65th Regiment. 
Light Battalion. 
Right Wing of the Ist Battalion of the 7th Bombay Native 
Infantry. 
fo Detachment of Auxiliary Horse. 


DEROOM sess daleaa ts Peed 


Satara and neighbouring 


alion of Bombay Native Infantry. 
arta bi ee ae | One Battalion of Bombay Native Infantry 


One Auxiliary Battalion. 
Detail of European Artillery. 
| One Battalion of Auxiliary Infantry. 
Ahmednugeur Pc nz N. B. The five Companies of the 1/7th Native Infantry 
[ts be stationed here also, when no longer required against 
Dhumagee. 
North-West Detachment ;One Battalion of Bombay Native Infantry. 
for Nassuck, Jooneer, < Two Six-Pounders. 
Ces Sve cawiewa wae ba LA Party of Captain Swanston’s Horse. 
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Details of Artillery and Pioneers. 

One Regiment of Light Cavalry. 

One European Regiment. 

“* | Three Battalions of Bombay Native Infantry. 


Poonah, City Canton- 
ments, and Dependent 
Garrisons ......5. 


| - Captain Sherniff’s Auxiliary Horse. 
South-East Detachment, | Two Six-Pounders. 
Head-quarters, _ Pun- < One Battalion of Madras Native Infantry. 
CerpOOr .. +. ss ecnece bes Battalion of Auxiliary Ditto. 
Captain Blake’s Battalion of Nizam’s Infantry. 


Captain Spiller’s Horse. 
Two Six-Pounders. 


South-West Detachment, ; 
One Battalion of Bombay Native Infantry. 


below Satara........ 


¢ Major Macleod’s Horse. 

The Battalion from Ahmednugeur, with exception’ of its 
Outposts, 

Two light Howitzers, two heavy Twelve to Eighteen- 
Pounders, and Proportion of Artillery-men. 


To reduce Dhumagee, } 
Purtaub Row ...... 


The only remaining corps of Madras infantry in the Poonah territory, 
between the Godavery and Kistnah, was the 2d battalion of the 17th re- 
giment of light-infantry, which continued at Ahmednuggur, with Lieute- 
nant-colonel Deacon, after the march of the cavalry brigade from that place, 
in the beginning of April. This corps was here employed in supporting the 
arrangements of the Collector of the district. In pursuance of this duty, 
the Lieutenant-colonel, on the Ist of April, detached three companies of 
Native infantry, with two hundred of Sulabut Khan’s horse, to relieve the 
garrison of Aumulnair, situate at the distance of forty-five miles, in an 
easterly direction. On arriving, next morning, within fifteen miles of that 
place, Lieutenant Bourdieu, who commanded the party, learned that the 
garrison had been forced to surrender, and that the enemy were engaged in 
plundering the surrounding villages. He succeeded in attacking some of 
their horse, of whom a few were killed; and on the 3d, having re-established 
a British garrison of Peons in Aumulnair, he returned immediately to 
Ahmednuggur. Sulabut Khan, having been rejoined by his party of horse, 
now marched on his return to Ellichapoor. At Aurungabad he met Sir 
Thomas Hislop, who halted there till the 15th of April, to confirm the seve- 
ral arrangements which he had recently organized for the public service. 
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Notwithstanding the flight of Bajee Rao from his late dominions, there 
were several parties of the enemy moving about in uncertain directions, which 
induced Sir Thomas, considering the weakness of his escort, to order the 2d 
battalion of the 17th regiment to meet*him at Toka. That corps accord- 
ingly, on the 16th, joined the head-quarters at that place, and continuing 
the march by regular stages, arrived, on the 26th, at Poonah, by the usual 
route of Ahmednuggur and Serroor. Sir Thomas, having resolved to return 
by sea to a point on the Malabar coast within the Madras Presidency, quitted 
Poonah on the 2d of May. A few days previously to his departure, he 
placed the detail of horse-artillery, the squadron of his Majesty’s 22d dra- 
goons, and the second battalion of the 17th regiment, at the commissioner’s 
disposal, for the interception of parties of Bajee Rao’s horse, which were 
returning to the southward after their defeat at Panderkaorah. This and 
other arrangements being completed, he descended the Boar Ghat, escorted 
by the rifles, and arrived on the 7th at Bombay; from whence having em- 
barked on the 12th, he landed on the 17th, with the Madras staff, at Can- 
nanoor. The rifles, after Sir Thomas Hislop’s embarkation, returned to 
Poonah, where they met the horse-artillery and dragoons on the 22d, and 
with them proceeded by Satara, Merritch, and Dharwar, en route to 
Bangaloor, without meeting an enemy on the march, or interruption of any 
description, besides the filling of the Toombudra, at Hurryhur. At the 
same time, the 2d battalion of the 17th regiment, which was left by the 
dragoons at Peirgaum, marched to join Lieutenant-colonel Mac Doweil’s 
detachment, which was then employed in the subjugation of Khandesh. 

The Lieutenant-colonel, as will be recollected, was left in charge of corps 
and details of the Hydrabad Division, on the march of Brigadier-general 
Doveton to Jaulnah, in the latter end of March. He pursued, for a few 
days, the route of Aurungabad from Fooltamba, till a new plan for the 
reduction of Khandesh and the countries about the Godavery, induced Mr. 
Elphinstone to direct the movement of the detachment to those quarters, 
though its strength appeared inadequate to the subjugation, by coercive 
means, of the late Peishwah’s adherents. When Lieutenant-colonel Mac 
Dowell, on the 30th of March, countermarched from Sirrisgaum, near 
Aurungabad, his force consisted of one company of foot-artillery, two com- 
panies of the Royal Scots, three companies of the Madras European regi- 
ment, the Ist battalion of the 2d Native infantry, four companies of the 2d 
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battalion of the 13th regiment, five companies of pioneers, and a few hun- 
dred irregular horse. He had, likewise, a small battering-train of two 
eighteen and two twelve-pounders, with two mortars, four howitzers, and 
some field-pieces ; and the small corps of sappers and miners. He arrived, 
on the 2d of April, at Byzapoor, on his route towards Unkye, a hill-fort on 
the summit of the Khandesh Ghats. It contained a small garrison, and 
commanded one of the principal passes descending into the low country. 
On this account it was considered of peculiar importance ; and Lieutenant- 
colonel Mac Dowell summoned it, as he approached the pettah at the foot 
of the hill, to form his encampment. Some attempts at evasion from 
the garrison were met by a display of impatient determination; and the 
British troops proceeded to occupy the place on one side, as it was evacu- 
ated on the other. This proof of the impression which prevailed in the 
country, was highly satisfactory. Filled as it was with hill-forts, an op- 
position from all, however trifling, would have required larger means than 
those by which it could be met. The minds of the inhabitants also would 
have remained in a state of suspense, the prevention of which was very 
desirable. A party of forty Native infantry, under a European officer, was 
left in the place, wherein were found fourteen pieces of ordnance, with a 
large store of ammunition, and some treasure. ’ 

‘The detachment halted till the 7th, and, on the three following days, 
marched to Chandoor, where it encamped on the 10th. In the vicinity of 
this place, were two hill-forts, Rajdeir and Inderye. These having been 
uninfluenced by the example of Chandoor, it appeared necessary to reduce 
them; and the detachment moved, on the 11th, against the first of these, 
which had the character of impregnable. The place is formed by nature ; 
being merely a high precipitous mountain, possessing no works except such 
as have been constructed for the defence of a narrow: traversing footpath *, 
cut through the rock with great labour, and: secured. by gates. Above 


— 
—_— — 


* The entrance into the fort of Rajdeir differs from that of the famed Dowlatabad, by being 
open at the top; while the other is completely subterranean. The passage into Dowlatabad con- 
tains several iron gates; and the method proposed for their defence, is the ignition of combustible 
matter heaped behind them whenever they shall be threatened. But independent of the passage 
into Rajdeir being capable of a similar expedient with iron gates, it is much more defensible from 
being exposed over head to the precipitation of stones, none of which could be avoided bythe 


assailants. a oe 
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these, and all along the precipice which commands the passage, stones are 
piled, which alone would afford the means of sufficient opposition. Loop- 
holes and embrasures are also cut through the solid rock, to rake the tra- 
verses successively. The fort of Rajdeir is abundantly watered; and, at 
this time, was supplied with a year’s provisions. It was therefore evident, 
that the principal means of reducing such a place were those of intimida- 
tion, the best instruments of which were shells, which were, luckily, in 
abundance. The summons sent forward was rejected with contempt; and 
the refusal to surrender, was followed by an active fire of ginjauls and small 
arms, from some out-posts, situate among rocks, on the more advanced 
hills. To get possession of one of these was the first object; and from 
thence to extend the advanced posts to such others, as were calculated to 
confine the enemy within their walls. Also to gain possession of such posi- 
tions as should be fit for the construction of batteries. The first point was 
obtained the same evening, by acompany of Native infantry; and a lodge- 
ment was completed with the loss of only one man. At the foot of the 
hill, a battery of four heavy guns, three mortars, and four howitzers, to 
cover the further advance of new lodgements, opened on the morning’of the 
12th. Preparations were also made for storming one of the posts of the 
enemy immediately under a prominent angle of the superior precipice, 
and distant from it about two hundred and fifty yards. Below this, and 
between it and the point already occupied, was another ridge of in- 
termediate height, the extremity of which was occupied by two detach- 
ments. One of these was the first post, reinforced to one hundred and 
twenty men, under Captain Coombes; and the other, a detachment com- 
manded by Major Andrews, consisting of two companies of Europeans, 
and one company of Natives. Ata preconcerted signal of three discharges 
of cannon, both parties advanced rapidly against the enemy's post, which 
they evacuated in time to secure their retreat into the fort.. They restricted 
their fire now to occasional discharges from ahove, and some shots /obbed 
into the camp; but they could not prevent the preparation of a new bat- 
tery at the advanced point; and a six-pounder was got into it at nine P. M. 
by taking the carriage to pieces, and carrying up its parts by hand. The 
garrison were, however, no longer inclined to resist, and sent out to demand 
terms; such as arrears of pay, for periods uncertain and indefinite. But 
as nothing more than the preservation of their private property, and liberty 
to repair wherever they preferred, would be granted to them, they were 
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sent back, with the indulgence of two hours, to consider these terms of 
capitulation. They had scarcely gained the interior of the fort, when it 
was observed to be on fire. There were frequent explosions, and those 
within endeavoured to gain the outside, in the greatest terror and confusion. 
Their sortie was effected with much difficulty, owing to the obstructions 
of the passage; which shortly became so warm, that a party sent to seize 
it amidst the confusion, was unable to endure the heat. Under cover of the 
night, the greatest part of the garrison escaped ; forty were brought in pri- 
soners, by the irregular horse, next morning, and seven were found alive in 
the place. It was never ascertained how this conflagration was occasioned. 
It was probably the effect of the shelling, which for some time previously 
might have remained dormant. Within were twelve pieces of ordnance 
of various calibers; and some treasure was discovered among the ashes. 
This important fort thus fell into the hands of the besiegers, with a loss to 
them of only five Europeans and two Natives, including Lieutenant Steele, 
an officer on the staff, wounded. The fort of Inderye was moved by the 
example within its view ; for its garrison likewise evacuated, on beholding 
the conflagration of Rajdeir. 

This successful progress enabled the Lieutenant-colonel to direct his 
immediate attention to the vicinity of the Godavery. In the Valley of 
Khandesh, at the same time, through the means of the Civil officers, and the 
employment of some irregular troops, every advantage was taken of the 
terror inspired by the rapidity of the military operations, to reduce to sub- 
jection those places where less coercive means were sufficient. Goorup, 
and some other places, evacuated voluntarily. ‘So numerous, indeed, were 
the forts which adopted this measure, that it was difficult to find garrisons 
for them all. After halting at Rajdeir till the 15th, the march was recom- 
menced, by Sheilloo, Bunneira, and Koakungaum, to Nassuck; within one 
mile of which the encampment was formed, on the 19th of April. On the 
same day a detachment was made, under Major Andrews, of one hundred 
Europeans, two hundred and fifty Native infantry, and as many irregular 
horse, which marched at sunset to overtake a predatory corps of Arabs 
and Hindoostanees, who were collected near the western hills, about 
twenty-four miles from the camp. The detachment returned, however, the 
following day to Nassuck, without attaining the object of its movement; 
the enemy, on its approach, having returned into the fort of Trimbuek. 
The importance of the early reduction of this place, induced Lieutenant- 
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colonel Mac Dowell to march thither without further delay. The engineers 
were, therefore, sent forward, with an escort, from Khumballa, the first 
stage in that direction, to reconnoitre the environs, with a view to the in- 
-vestment on the following morning. 

On the 22d, the detachment took up its ground fronting Trimbuck,, on 
the north-eastern side of the hill; and the reconnoissance was extended 
during the day, notwithstanding a well-directed fire from the fort, which 
also gained the range of the camp. In the evening a party, composed of 
fifty Europeans, and as many Native infantry, was sent to occupy a posi- 
tion opposite the gateway on the south side, and to construct cover for two 
six-pounders which accompanied them. In the course of the night, all the 
heavy guns and mortars were placed in battery, to bear on the gate in the 
north-west side, situate in a re-entering curve ; and on the morning of the 
24th, they opened, under considerable disadvantage, owing to the great 
height of the hill. The town of Trimbuck was immediately in front of the 
camp, in a small valley, which it entirely filled. Above it, is a hamlet, half 
way up the ascent, which it was deemed necessary to possess immediately. 
Accordingly, during the forenoon, Major M‘Bean was placed in charge of a 
detachment, composed of one hundred Europeans, and one hundred and 
twenty Native infantry, to protect the working-party, proceeding with the 
necessary materials to make the proposed lodgement. It being ascertained 
that the hamlet was unoccupied, a small party was sent up, in the first instance, 
to attract the less observation. _No sooner, however, had the remainder 
ascended, and given a commencement to the work, than they were attacked 
with a fire of wall-pieces, matchlocks, and rockets, accompanied by a dis- 
charge of stones and rocky fragments, from the impending cliff. The 
working-detail were now obliged to desist, and it) became necessary to 
withdraw the party, with exception of fifty European and Native infantry, 
who-covered the construction of the battery when recommenced in the 
night. One mortar and one six-pounder were brought into it, and, by 
midnight, other ordnance were in progress up the hill. Previously to this, 
the detachment, on the south side of the hill, had established their two 
six-pounders within six hundred yards of the gate on that face. This was, 
however, partially protected from their fire, by a prominent rock pro- 
jecting in front of it: but the enemy’s means had not been at all impaired, 
and their fire always recommenced as soon as the batteries ceased firing at 
them, Their constancy, however, was exhausted; and, early on the morh- 
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ing of the 25th, they sent out persons to treat forterms. After a few mes- 
sages, and attempts at a protracted negotiation, they accepted the same 
conditions which had been granted to the garrison of Rajdeir, and delivered 
up one of their gates, at nine a.m, to at officer and twelve men. The 
south’ gate was appointed for their departure, but so well had it been se- 
cured inside, by heaps of stones, that they had not completed a clear way 
for themselves before three o'clock vp. m. when five hundred and thirty-five 
men, bearing arms, marched out with the most creditable regularity. 
Within were found twenty-five pieces of ordnance, from a thirty-three 
down to a one-pounder, with a sufficiency of ammunition. The loss* with 
which this important fortress was gained, amounted to thirteen Europeans 
and nine Natives, including two officers. 

If, however, the loss was small, the state to which the heavy guns and 
their carriages were reduced, was an inconvenience of great magnitude. 
There were no means of replacing them, and all the required service was 
not yet performed, though the rains were fast approaching. The siege of 
hill-forts is particularly destructive to gun-carriages, for, in order to give 
the pieces sufficient elevation, it becomes necessary to sink the trails into 
the ground, or, where this may be impracticable from the rocky site of the 
battery, as at Trimbuck, toraise the wheels on sand-bags, to reach a wall eight 
hundred feet above the level of the platforms. The expedients necessary 
on similar occasions of insufficient means, are numerous, and, perhaps, as 
little practised in Europe, as the depriving a howitzer of its elevating screw 
to make it perform the service of a mortar, as was practised at Nagpoor. 
In this state of things it was, therefore, satisfactory to find, that no more 
hill-forts offered resistance; for seventeen strong places} of this deserip- 
tion surrendered, after the fall of Trimbuck. Another difficulty, however, 
presented itself in finding the means of occupying so many posts ; for there 
were no regular troops to spare. from other service, and irregulars raised 
for this purpose were unworthy of trust. This expedient, unsatisfactory 
as it was, could not, however, be avoided, as a temporary measure, while 
application was made to Brigadier-general Doveton for more Native 


* Vide Appendix. R. 
+ These were Haruss, Wajeerah, Bowleyghur, Cownye, Eyewattah, Achlah, Marundah, Row- 
lah, Towlah, Caheenah, Caldher, Hatghur, none Kumeirah, Bapeirgun, Gurgurrah, Tringle- 
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infantry ; and two companies of the 2d battalion of the 13th regiment were 
ordered to join the Colonel from Jalnah, with all expedition, pending the 
supply of greater reinforcement. 

The want of this arm had already been experienced in the valley; 
wherein the town and fort of Soangheer, after admitting a small garrison, 
bad nearly been lost. Lieutenant Rule, of the 3d Native infantry, by a 
forced march from Galnah, with a part of his detachment and fifty irregulars, 
received possession of the place from its head authorities, on the 13th of 
April; and drove out of the town a small party of Arabs, who disputed the 
occupancy of one quarter. In the fort were eleven guns, and in the pettah 
five more, with many ginjauls and wall-pieces, besides abundance of am- 
munition for them, which the Lieutenant carefully removed into the fort; 
the only place he could venture to secure, with a havildar and ten of his 
men, aided by twenty irregulars. On his return to Galnah, the Arabs, who 
were still about the Taptee in considerable numbers, heard of the smail- 
ness of the garrison. On the 17th, they advanced in numbers, said to be 
two thousand, with scaling-ladders to take a place, in the possession of 
which they had been so promptly anticipated. They easily carried the town, 
killing the irregulars who were in it, and turned the guns on the fort. Owing, 
however, to the previous removal of the ammunition, these were useless in 
their hands; while the havildar kept up so brisk a fire from the fort, that 
they were at length obliged to quit the town, after having plundered such 
part of it as was least exposed. The havildar’s party nearly expended their 
musket-ammunition, and had every reason to expect a renewal of the at- 
tack. To repel this, a reinforcement was sent from Galnah, of fifteen addi- 
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tional regulars, besides fifty irregulars with ammunition. Nor were these 


measures superfluous; for, on the 21st, the Arabs were again approaching, 
at the same time that a body of the Poonah auxiliary horse arrived there, 
from Lieutenant-colonel Mac Dowell’s head-quarters. This, with. other events 
shewing how much more powerful the enemy were in the Valley of Khan- 
desh-than above the Ghats, induced the Lieutenant-colonel to descend, im- 
mediately after the reduction of Trimbuck, to a position which might be 
convenient for his camp during the rains, and suited to overawe the disaf- 
fected. 

The detachment recommenced its march, on the 29th of April, and re- 
turned to Chandoor by the same road it had formerly pursued, with excep- 
tion of a detour to the left, by Dindoorree, between Nassuck and Bunneira. 
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During the 10th and 11th of May, the encampment remained at Chandoor; 
and, on the 15th, was established at Debarree, within one march of Mal- 
leygaum, from whence the chief Native Authority, or Zumeendar, Raj 
Buhaudur, arrived, to give an account of the state of affairs in that quarter. 
The fort and town were in possession of a body of resolute Arabs, prepared 
to try the extent to which resistance might succeed against the small British 
force assembled for the subjugation of the province. For this purpose, they 
had selected the strongest place in the Valley of Khandesh. The plan of the 
fort is quadrangular, having on one face, and on half of the two adjoining, 
the river Moassum, which at this place forms a convenient curve. On the 
opposite side is the town, which nearly encompasses the remainder of the 
fort, by approaching the river at its two extremities. The fort consists of 
two lines of works, the interior of which, a square of about three hundred 
feet, is built of superior masonry, and surrounded by a fausse-braye seven 
feet high, and a dry ditch twenty-five feet deep by sixteen wide. The 
outer line is built of mud and stone, having flanking towers; and it ap- 
proaches within a few yards of the town on one side, and of the river on the 
other. It is only of moderate elevation; but the imner fort is sixty feet 
high, with a ¢erre-pleine sixteen feet wide, to which there are no means of 
ascent, except through narrow covered staircases of difficult access. With- 
in were abundance of bomb-proofs; the guns were few and badly mounted ; 
but the matchlocks, in the hands of the Arabs, were sure of hitting their 
mark. ‘Such was the place before which Lieutenant-colonel Mac Dowell 
took up his position of siege, on the 16th of May, with means quite insuf- 
ficient for its reduction; but with which a trial was deemed expedient, 
seeing how much had already been effected by a commanding tone. 

The camp was formed with its left on the junction of the rivers Moas- 
sum and Gheernah; and a post was established to prevent the entry of re- 
inforcements, while bodies of irregular horse were ordered to patrole round 
the town, for the same purpose, during the night.. The camp was however 
moved, on the 17th, to the right bank of the Moassum, which placed that 
river, then low in water, between it and the fort; and on the same night, 
from fifty to one hundred men joined the garrison. The materials for the 
batteries being collected, on the 18th, in sufficient quantity, as soon as it 
was dark, an enfilading-battery of two eighteen-pounders, one eight-inch 
mortar, and two eight-inch howitzers, was constructed for the south face ; 
and another, of two twelve-pounders, for the west face. Both of these, were: 
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four hundred yards from the works; at which distance was likewise marked 
out, a place of arms in the centre of a ¢ope (grove of trees), which was si- 
tuate between the camp and the river. At eight p. m., the garrison sallied 
on the covering party near the place of arms, and directed the fire of their 
guns at the two batteries. A reinforcement arriving at the same time from 
the camp, the sortie was repulsed with spirit; but with the loss of Major 
Andrews wounded, and the misfortune of the commanding engineer, Lieu- 
tenant Davis*, killed. On the 19th, the two batteries opened, and were 
answered from the fort, byseven guns. A company of infantry took pos- 
session of a breastwork in rear of part of the village of Sumungseer, a 
little higher up the river; and repulsed, that night, a second sortie, which 
was not unexpected; for, as it became dark, all the posts were strength- 
ened. The body of auxiliary horse, which had been sent to Soangheer, 
returned this day, and with them two weak companies of the 2d battalion 
of the 14th regiment, from Seindwah. Next day, the enfilading-batteries 
continued to fire, but seldom, on account of the scarcity of shot; and, in 
order to relieve the larger guns, some six-pounders were brought into po- 
sition. The remainder of the village of Sumungseer, having been deserted 
by the inhabitants, was taken possession of by the Arabs, on being repulsed 
from the breastwork. Also at ten A. M., they again tried to dislodge the 
company of Native infantry, in which, however, they failed, the post being 
strengthened by two field-pieces. In the mean while, the approaches 
were advanced ; and, on the 21st, a parallel was completed, along the bank 
of the Moassum, containing a battery at each extremity ; of which, that on 
the left for three guns, raked the bed of the river, and the other was pre- 
pared for breaching the opposed angle of the fort. On the 22d, the guns of 
the fort having found the range of the camp, obliged it to fall back four 
hundred yards. The breaching-battery opened with little effect against 
the towers, which were round and of good masonry. It was, therefore, 
subsequently directed against the intermediate curtain. One of the en- 
filading-batteries was converted into a mortar-battery, and the other was 
dismantled. An additional post was established on the bank of the river, 
near Sumungseer, to confine the garrison. Some field-pieces were attached 
to it, with a view to their bearing on the gate of that side of the fort. This 
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extension of the attack was adopted in consequence of the arrival of the two 
companies of the 2d battalion of the 13th regiment from Jalnah, which had 
been ordered from thence by Brigadier-general Doveton, as already men- 
tioned; and was a seasonable reinforcement. : 

The duty now fell extremely severe on the troops, who were kept con- 
tinually on the alert, by the sallies of the garrison. The 23d was distin- 
guished by few incidents beyond the effect of the breaching-battery, which 
brought down a part of the curtain, and discovered the fausse-braye of the 
inner fort, and the arrival of a body of irregular horse, who were part of 
Holkur's contingent, which had been detached from Sir John Malcolm’s 
force. This arrival was followed, the next day, by the battalion of the 
Russell brigade, which had escorted the captured guns to Jalnah, and was 
ordered on this service, as here was the most important demand for all the 
troops which could be spared from other quarters. An explosion took 
place in the fort, owing to the fire of the howitzers, of which some more 
were placed, on the 25th, in an epaulment to the right of the breaching- 
battery. On the 26th, the breach was carried through the wall of the inner 
fort; and the arrival of the 2d battalion of the 17th Native infantry in the 
camp, was a most important addition in the article of means, which, as 
far as regarded troops, were now superior to the resources in artillery and 
ammunition, The twelve-pounder shots were all expended, and every 
heavy gun was runat the vent; so that on the 27th, the improvement of 
the breach entirely depended on the eighteen-pounders, from which it was 
dangerous to fire the small quantity of ammunition remaining; and in this 
state every endeavour was used to effect a slope on the flanks of the breach, 
to facilitate the ascent of the terre-pleine. This object was adhered to, all 
the next day, and shells were occasionally thrown to prevent the construc- 
tion of any retrenchments. The parties for the attack of the fort and town 
were told off in the evening, and bivouacked at their respective posts for the 
assault of the following morning. The column for the attack of the breach, 


_ commanded by Major Greenhill, remained in the parallel on the bank of the 


river. It consisted of one hundred Europeans, and eight hundred Sepoys, 
principally of the 2d battalion of the 17th regiment. The column destined 
to storm the pettah, consisting of five hundred Sepoys from the three corps 
in camp, was commanded by Lieutenant-colonel Stewart, and crossed the 
river, lower down, toa point on the left bank, eight hundred yards from | 
the walls. The third column, commanded by Major M‘Bean, which\liad. 
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for its object the escalade of the outer wall, near the river gate, took post 
near the six-pounder battery up the mght bank, and consisted of fifty 
- Europeans and three hundred Sepoys. Each column was headed by a party 
of pioneers, with tools and scaling-ladders, and led by an engineer officer. 
Major Greenhill’s column was provided with bundles of long grass, to be 
applied, as might be necessary, in filling up trenches, and, after a warm 
fre of two hours from the breaching and mortar battery, against the point 
of attack, it moved forward at broad day-light. As it approached the 
outer wall, Lieutenant Nattes ascended the breach in front, and, having 
eained the summit, made a sign not to be followed, as there were insupera- 
ple obstacles previously unknown. This gallant young officer, who was the 
senior engineer since Lieutenant Davis's death, fell, like his predecessor, in 
the daring discharge of a desperate duty; and the storming party not 
having noticed his signal, continued to advance under a fire of small arms, 
by which the commanding-officer was wounded. While the column was 
under partial cover, the scaling-ladders were dropped from the top of the 
wall, but disappeared, which unfavourable circumstance being reported to 
Lieutenant-colonel Mac Dowell, at the battery, he directed the attempt to 
be abandoned, and the troops returned with exemplary order. Lieéutenant- 
colonel Stewart's attack was earlier commenced, and more successful. 
Before day-light he had obtained possession of a part of the pettah; and 
subsequently succeeded in gaining the whole, assisted by Major M‘Bean’s 
column; this party having, on the failure at the breach, co-operated in the 
attack of the town from the left. 

After these events, the relative situation of the parties appeared little 
different from what it was on the investment of the place; or the difference, 
if any, was in favour of the enemy. The breach of the outer wall, as has 
been seen, was only practicable in its direct ascent; but though the de- 
scent, on the other side, was impracticable, the height of nine feet would 
by no means have accounted for the disappearance of the ladders, had not 
there been a trench excavated within to deprive them of a footing. The 
enemy had likewise cut off the breach by a retrenchment, flanked by 
two guns, which would have been sufficient to destroy the head of the 
column, had it attempted to descend; and the numerous matchlocks, of 
unerring aim, placed behind this work, to pour a concentrated fire on the 
summit of the breach, could not miss whoever exposed himself under such 
disadvantages. A proof of this was seen in the fate of the engineer, who 
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alone received seven balls, and will account for the precipitancy with which 
the ladders were dropped out of hand. No progress was made in filling up 
the moat, beyond the small quantity of rubbish which fell from the fausse- 
braye ; and. indeed its respectability, as well as its distance from the outer 
wall, was now for the first time fully ascertained. Of the inner line, no- 
thing but the upper part had been yet seen; and though the breach was a 
good one; if it could have been approached, there was no way to get from 
‘it on. the terre-pleine to the right and left; and the descent on the other 
side was still more difficult than that of the outer wall. Under all these 
circumstances, it was esteemed fortunate, that no lodgement was attempted 
between the two lines, as it would have been attended with a severe loss, 
and ultimately useless; for the guns were unserviceable, the ammunition 
was expended, the soil so mixed with rock as to preclude mining, and the 
access through the bed of the river so exposed, as to render all communi- 
cation from the parallel insecure. Why this side, indisputably the strongest, 
was selected for the attack, remains unexplained, with the death of the en- 
gineer. No reason has been suggested, except the existence of the tope of 
large trees on the bank of the river, which afforded convenient materials for 
the siege. It was now, therefore, deemed proper to recommence from the 
side of the pettah; and to make such preparatory dispositions as should 
accelerate the capture of this stubborn place, during the interval which 
must elapse previous to the arrival of the new train, already on its route 
from Ahmednuggur. This necessary aid hadrbeen applied for, during the 
construction of the breaching-batteries, on the 21st of May; when, in con- 
sequence of the opinion of Lieutenant-colonel Crosdill, the commandant of 
artillery, it was concluded, that should the garrison persevere in their de- 
fence, the means, in artillery, were insufficient for their reduction. 

On the 29th, asa preliminary measure, all the guns were withdrawn 
from the batteries, with the exception of the six-pounders in the post of 
Sumungseer. On that night and the next day, the several avenues con- 
necting the fort with the town, were barricaded; and, on the Ist of June, 
the camp was removed across the river to the vicinity of the Gheernah, 
which was close to its rear. This measure was the more necessary, in con- 


_sequence of the advanced season of the year, when the rains might be ex- 


pected, and the consequent filling of the Moassum would separate the be- 
siegers from the fort. It was deemed proper, however, to leave a post 
there for some time. In the first instance this consisted of fifty rank and . 
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file of his Majesty’s Royal Scots, the 2d battalion of the 13th regiment, the 
battalion of the Russell brigade, and some auxiliary horse; while Holkur’s 
irregular contingent, with two companies of the 2d battalion of the 14th 
regiment, encamped on the north side of the pettah. The construction of 
a redoubt was, at the same time, commenced in the rear of the old 
‘breaching-battery. While the place was, by these dispositions, completely 
blockaded, new emplacements were prepared for a fresh attack from the 
opposite side as soon as the expected train should arrive. The garrison 
had time, during this cessation of fire, to reflect on their situation, and were 
alive to its danger. They, accordingly, endeavoured to open a communi- 
cation; but the answer to their advances leaving them no reason to expect 
any terms, they declined an unconditional surrender, and recommenced 
hostilities. On the 4th of June, the redoubt being finished, all the troops 
on the right bank of the Moassum, with exception of the Russell battalion 
and the Poonah auxiliary horse, were withdrawn to the camp; and, on the 
next day, two howitzers opened on the fort from the pettah. On the 6th, 
the galleries of three mines were commenced, from the nearest points of 
the town, against the three opposite towers of the outer line of works; but, 
on account of a stratum of rock, that on the right was alone continued on 
the following days, and was the only occupation of the besiegers, except 
completing the new batteries, till the 10th ; when Major Watson's detach- 
ment, consisting of the 1st battalion of the 4th Bombay Native infantry, a 
detail of artillery, with four eighteen-pounders, two twelves, and six mor- 
tars, which marched from Ahmednuggur on the Ist of June, arrived im the 
camp. On ihe same night, the. mortars were brought into battery, and 
opened, on the following morning, an unremitting discharge, which, at 
eleven A. M., fired two of the enemy’s magazines. The explosion overthrew 
to its foundation, a large portion of the eastern curtain of the inner line, ex- 
posing to view the interior of the place. Two of the eighteen-pounders 
were immediately brought into position, to the right of the mortar-bat- 
tery, to take off the defences near the breach. The remaining two were 
carried down the bank of the river still further to the right, to breach the 
outer line. So much good effect attended the fire of these, that, on the 
evening of the 12th, a deputation came from the garrison, and continued a 
negotiation till the following day, respecting the stipulations of surrender. 
At length it was agreed, that a Native officer and twenty men should be 


admitted into the inner fort. The British flag was, accordingly, hoisted on 
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one of its towers, at three p.m. of the 13th. On the next morning, the 
British line was drawn up near the outer gate; and, at nine o'clock, the 
garrison marched out and formed in front of it. They then grounded their 
arms, and were conducted to a quarter of the pettah allotted for their ac- 
commodation. 

Comparison of - Thus fell Malleygaum, after open trenches of twenty-five days ; during 


the Force of : s . , ye _s 
the Parties, and Which both besiegers and besieged had as unremitting service, as falls to 


yard the share of most operations of a similar nature. The garrison amount- 
ed to three hundred and fifty men; and the detachment, at the com- 
mencement of the siege, to no more than one thousand men and officers, 
exclusive of two htindred and seventy pioneers; The successive reinforce- 
ments of ninety Native infantry on the 22d.of May, of four hundred on the 
24th, of five hundred and forty on the 26th, and of six hundred on the 10th 
of June, still made it amount only to two thousand six hundred and thirty ; 
a number by no means commensurate with the strength of the enemy, con- 
sidering the usual* proportion allotted to the reduction of a place of such 
respectable strength. It is probable, likewise, that even more means would 
have been required to reduce the garrison to an unconditional surrender, 
had not the explosion of the magazines precipitated their decision. The 
loss with which this acquisition was purchased was more proportionate to 
the numbers which ought to have been present, than to those which were 
actually there. It amounted+, from the 18th to the 29th of May, to two 
hundred and nine killed and wounded, including officers; among whom 
were the successive commandants of the detail of sappers and miners. 
These, as well as the remaining officers of engineers, had exhibited a con- 
Spicuous esprit de corps, the more laudable as it was unaided by any of those 
mechanical impressions derived from parade, imposing evolutions, or mar- 
tial sounds, which are not without their effect on all troops. 





* The following extract from Cormontaingne is applicable to this subject, and suggests the in- 
stance of the unsuccessful attack of Burgos during the Peninsular war. “ Si petite que soit une 
place, lorsqu’il faut l’attaquer dans les formes, on n'y sauroit employer moins de 10 4 12 mille 
hommes et quelques régimens de dragons, n’y efit-il que 3 4 400 hommes dans ce poste; et cette 
petite armée se trouvera assez fatiguée lorsqu’il faudra suffire 4 une attaque dans les régles. II est 
vrai que ces sortes de places sont ordinairement des forts ou chateaux d’une assiette favorisée par 
la nature et par l’art; ce qui occasionne la petitesse de la garnison,”—L’Attaque des Places, p. 1. 

+ Vide Appendix. S, Tn 
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It is indispensable in the engineers’ department, more than in any other Qualities of an 
branch of the military profession, that every individual, and the officers in ee 
particular, should possess that cool and considerate courage, which esti- 
mates justly the dangerous chances of every undertaking, without being 
appalled by the results of the calculation. Not only, also, must the 
bravery derived from the animal spirits be complete, but there must be 
that fortitude of sentiment, which is the rare lot of an individual, which, 
justly founded, distinguishes him from the rest of his species, and grounded 
in error, is a baneful and presumptuous obstinacy, rendering the possessor 
unfit for a situation wherein his opinion will often determine a command- 
ing officer to risk the lives of half his troops. The various sources of cou- 
rage have been so frequently and ably investigated, that no advantage will 
arise from a repetition of observations already common-place. If, how- 
ever, their application in military affairs has been less hackneyed, the pre- 
sent digression may be entitled to indulgence. Every day's experience 
shews that most men, however vulgar, are capable, under due instruction 
and proper treatment, of being made good soldiers, so far as acting well 
in a body is deserving of that character. Yet, how few* can be selected 
from any walk in life, capable of independent action; otherwise, Knights- 
errant would have been held in less estimation than once they were, and 
even a good non-commissioned officer would now be a less difficult acquisi- 
tion than it is. The more, therefore, an individual is left to his own re- 
sources, so in proportion is the possession of courage necessary. In this 
state is pre-eminently the Engineer, from the time when, as the exclusive 
mark of deliberate hostility, he establishes the directions of the first paral- 
lel, to the completion of a lodgement in the body of the place. The soli- 
tary fate of the Miner, who meets his antagonist and his death in the grave 
of his own digging, has nothing parallel above ground, where the eyes of 
spectators and sympathy of numbers, inspire boldness and encourage ex- 
ertion. The more the mind has leisure to contemplate danger, the more 
it is likely to be appalled. This circumstance will easily account for the 
ordinary result of a council of war, and for the greater difficulty in main- 
taining a defence, in comparison with that of making an active assault. 





* This truth must have struck Mareschal Villars forcibly, when he observed in one of his let- 
ters, “ Vouz trouverez de trés bonnes gens de leur personne; si on leur ordonne de se jeter dans 
le plus grand peril, il n'y balanceront pas; s‘ils sont seuls, ils n'attaqueront pas une chaumiere.” 
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While the engineer incurs the dangers of both, he is expected, by the ex- 
ercise of an undisturbed judgment, to derive from every event, accidental 
or prepared, the most favourable consequence. Like the pilot in a sea-en- 
gagement, he must keep his mind abstracted from the business of attack 
and defence, from personal fears, and the ambition of dazzling actions. 
This is the province of the troops of the line, and particularly of the cavalry, 
who, even acting on the defensive, must adopt offensive movements. If these 
observations are founded in truth, the mental qualities sufficient for service 
on horseback are more common than those which are required for the va- 
rious contingencies of service on foot; notwithstanding that in all times 
and circumstances, with a few exceptions, the former has been deemed a 
more noble occupation than the latter. But this is not the only instance of 


-honour being conceded to situation, without comparison of worth. 


There was now no further occasion for the service of the Bombay troops, 
which had barely time to return to monsoon quarters; for which they 
countermarched on the 16th: but the train and ordnance stores remained 
with Colonel Mac Dowell for operations after the rains. The Poonah auxi- 
liary horse were sent, on the 19th, to Pahrola, and the Holkur contingent 


‘to Soangheer. The battalion of the Russell brigade took the route of Au- 


rungabad ; and the head-quarters of the detachment marched on the same 


‘day to Wakhary, in the direction of the Panjun river, on the banks of which 


it established its monsoon position. 
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dah Division to Hoossingabad. 


HAD an exclusive attention to the order of time been preferred, to a 
respect for the connexion of events, the operations of the Bengal troops, 
remaining in the field, after the departure of the Marquis of Hastings from 
the confines of Malwah, would have been earlier resumed. 

The formation of Brigadier-general Watson’s detachment, has been 
described (p. 216), with the dislocation of the rest of the Grand Army, ex- 
cept the corps at Beirseah, under Major-general Marshall, to join whom it 
marched, in the middle of February, from Kanjaollee on the Sind. The 
route of the detachment passed by Sumptur to Burwasaghur, where it 
arrived on the 19th; from thence, on the 23d, by Teerree, Estoon, and the 
Maltown Ghat, to a town of the same name, on the 2d of March; and, 
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on the 5th, to Kimlassah, where it joined Major-general Marshall’s head- 
quarters. 

The Major-general had been, since the early part of January, at Beir- 
seah, where, with the 6th brigade of infantry, a detachment of Baddeley’s 
horse, and a park of two twelve-pounders, two six-pounders, and: two 
five-and-a-half-inch howitzers, he had been ordered to controul the neigh- 
bouring country, and prevent the re-establishment of the enemy’s posts 
which had already been dislodged. He was there joined by Scindiah’s 
contingent under Captain Blacker, on the 11th of February; and in the 
latter days of the same month, he commenced his march for the settlement 
of the Saughur district, and assumption of the countries which, from the 
events of the campaign, had become the property of the British Govern- 
ment. These were, principally, the Cessions by the Rajah of Nagpoor, 
in the Valley of the Nerbuddah, the reduction of which promised employ- 
ment for a military foree. There was also the prospect of having eventually 
to reduce some of Scindiah’s insubordinate places, such as Raatghur and 
others, that were the asylums of predatory bands, in whose neighbour- 
hood the maintenance of good order was impracticable. On the 3d of 
March, the Major-general was at Koorwye, on his route to Kimlassah, 
where his entire means for the service on which he was about to engage, 
amounted to one regiment of Native cavalry*, five battalions of Native 
infantry}, three thousand four hundred irregular horset, and a train of 
from five to six hundred carriages. 

As the country of Saughur possesses many forts, the magnitude of the 
battering-train was a material circumstance in the composition of the force. 
it was also expected to have important weight in prevailing on the ruler 
Bennaik Rao, to accept the proposed terms of surrendering his strong places, 
and receiving for himself, and his principal, (a female) a pension, which 
should descend, in due proportion, to their heirs. The approach of the force 





* ‘The 7th, 


+ The 2d battalion of the 1st regiment, 2d battalion of the 13th, 1st battalion of the 14th, Ist 
battalion of the 26th, and 2d battalion of the 28th regiment. | 

t Three thousand were Scindiah’s contingent, and four hundred Baddeley’s horse. 

§ These contained the stores attached to two twenty-four-pounders, four eighteen-pounders, 
four twelve-pounders, four six-pounders, two eight-inch, and four five-and-a-half-inch howitzers ; 


and three ten-inch, three eight-inch, and eight five-and-a-half-inch mortars. in 
a4 : 
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to Saughur, had the desired effect of awing into submission, where resistance 
would have been madness; and the necessary orders for the surrender of 
the several places being prepared, they were delivered to the officers 
charged with the duty of receiving possession. Each of these, command- 
ing a battalion, was reinforced by two field-pieces, and a russalah of the 
3d Rohillah horse. Major Rose marched, on the 13th, to the eastward, in 
which direction was situate Reply, Pattereah, Damoho or Dunmow, and 
Sonado, while Major Lamb, on the same day, took a western route to- 
wards Jysingnuggur, Koorge, Turrah, and Jelindar. In the direction of 
Huttah were, likewise, the forts of Nersingnuggur and Jellasankur, besides 
those of Kimlassah, Airin, Jelhoreeah, Deogah, Chindrapoor, Growlah, 
&c. in other quarters. After this arrangement, and providing for the de- 
fence of Saughur, the Major-general continued his march on the 15th, 
with the remainder of the force, in the direction of Dhamaunee, which, 
as well as Benaiku-Pattum, had been ceded by the Rajah of Nagpoor; 
and having crossed the Korear nullah on the 18th, he came, onthe 19th, 
in the vicinity of the place. The fort of Dhamaunee is triangular, and 
situated on a small eminence, to the form of which, on the eastern ex- 
tremity, the direction of the-wall corresponds. On the other side is the 
town, encompassed by a loose stone wall, mostly in ruins, following the 
limits of the acclivity where it is less abrupt; but the ramparts of the fort 
are, in some places, fifty feet high, and generally fifteen feet thick, with 
capacious round towers. The fort is again divided by internal lines of 
works, which render the eastern quarter, in which is comprised the Kil- 
ledar’s residence and magazines, and where the precipice is two hundred 
feet high, the strongest and most difficult of access. Beyond the town is 
a tank, of which the garrison cut the bund (dyke) on the 18th, to let the 
water into the dell, but which attempt was attended with no material ad- 
vantage, and above the tank was established the encampment. The interval 
till the 23d, was employed in collecting materials for the siege; and on the 
same day, in consequence of a close reconnoissance, the place was com- 
pletely invested by the establishment in the town, on the west side, of the 
2d battalion of the 28th regiment, and on the remaining two sides of Scin- 
diah’s contingent. The south face was selected for the attack; as on that 
side a ridge offered a commanding situation, within four hundred yards, 
for the principal batteries, and cover for the mortars and covering party. 
A battery was, accordingly, constructed in the assigned place, on the night 
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of the 23d, and, next morning, two twenty-four pounders, and four 
eighteen pounders, opened on the south-west bastion, to enfilade the 
western face. To these were added, against the eastern defences, the fire 
of a brass twelve-pounder, and two five-and-a-half-inch howizers, from a 
position more to the right, and the occasional discharge of mortars from 
the rear. Six hours incessant firing induced the Killedar to surrender un- 
conditionally. This service completed the subjugation of the Saughur 
district, for the present occupation of which were left, under the command 
of Major Lamb, the Ist battalion of the 26th regiment, five companies 
of the 2d battalion of the Ist regiment, and three companies of the Ist 
battalion of the 14th regiment, with eight hundred irregular horse, partly 
Baddeley’s, and partly Scindiah’s contingent. With the head-quarters of — 
this detachment at Saughur, were nine companies of Native infantry, and 
five hundred horse, which belonged to the British levy in Scindiah’s name; 
two companies, and the remaining three hundred horse, were left at 
Dhamaunee; and the rest of the infantry were distributed among the se- 
veral smaller places of the district. | 

The division continued its march, on the 27th, towards the Nerbuddah, 
where its presence was emergently required; and arrived, on the 30th, by 
the route of Oodun and Saeepoora, in the vicinity of Gurrakota. It will be 
recollected, that on the departure of Brigadier-general Hardyman from Jub- 
bulpoor, some communication had been holden with the Authorities of 
Mundalah, which had for its object the acquisition of that fortress at the 
expense of the arrears due to the garrison. The affairs of the Cessions on 
the Nerbuddah subsequently fell into the hands of a Commission, of which 
the President was Major O’Brien, who proceeded in the latter end of Fe- 
bruary to execute the conditions required by the supposed capitulation. 
So confident was he in the faith of the Killedar, that he was: satisfied with 
an escort, composed of a troop of the 8th cavalry and sixty Native infantry, 
which he ‘took up at Pinree on his march; and with them proceeded to 
Nandia, within three miles of Mundalah. Several messages and reciprocal 
assurances of sincerity were subsequently interchanged ; and all was con- 
fidence on the part of the Major, till the 1st of March; when, riding out 
with a small party of troopers, he was undeceived by the hostile approach 
of a body of horse and foot, with two guns. After loading, the party made 
their escape, pursued by the enemy, who endeavoured to cut them off; 
and immediately prepared for action. An attack soon followed, which was / 
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successfully repelled with creditable constancy for a considerable time. To 
the assailants it was attended with so much detriment, as to facilitate the 
subsequent retreat, which was conducted with much order and perfect 
safety. Lieutenant Kempland was wounded with a spear; but any other 
loss was inconsiderable. This treacherous proceeding might have been 
imagined, at the time, to originate solely in the contumacy of the Killedar, 
Even in this case, it would not have been considered less necessary to 
adopt early measures of coercion for his chastisement ; but the intelligence 
conveyed to the Governor-general respecting the secret practices of the 
Rajah of Nagpoor, and the resistance of the fortress of Chouraghur, afforded 
sufficient grounds for suspecting that a systematic scheme existed of ob- 
struction, if not of extensive hostility, against the British Power. 
Major-general Marshall’s division was considerably diminished in 
Native infantry, by the detachments which had been made. There was still, 
however, sufficient, with an abundant supply of stores, for the remaining 
service; and with these he continued his march without unnecessary delay. 
On the 6th of April, he was at Goobree; at Kuttinghy, on the 7th; and, on 
the 9th, at Jubbulpoor, where he was joined by a squadron of the 8th ca- 
valry, and the 2d battalion of the 8th regiment of Native infantry. On the 
13th, Brigadier-general Watson was detached, from the camp on the Moolye 
nullah, with all the cavalry and light companies of corps in camp, to in- 
vest the fort of Mundalah on both sides of the river; which he effected in 
the completest manner on the following day, after a harassing march of 
eighteen hours over bad roads. A party of the enemy’s horse, which were 
encamped under the walls, made a shew of attacking a post in charge of a 
party of Scindiah’s contingent, but were driven in with loss ; and a fire was 
kept up from the walls, which was attended with little effect. The remain- 
der of the division with the train, following by the same road, which lay par- 
allel to the river at no great distance, was at Sohrah on the 15th; on the 16th, 
at the Cheereah Ghat; and, on the 18th, the head-quarters arrived before 
Mundalah, though the numerous store-carts were not able to rejoin for some 
days afterwards. The town and fort of Mundalah, whose garrison was 
estimated at two thousand men, are separated by an artificial ditch ; but, 
taken collectively, they form an equilateral triangle. Two sides of this are 
washed by the Nerbuddah, which makes a sudden change of course at the 
apex formed by the fort, opposite to which it receives the accession of a 
small stream, called the Bunjeer river. The fort is thus situate on an island 
2x 
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in the Nerbuddah, whose waters enter the ditch, which is only to be passed _ 
by a narrow causeway at the eastern extremity. The north side of the 
town, or base of the triangle, is a straight line of works, which connects the 
bank of the river before and after its abrupt turn. In front of this wall is a 
contemptible ditch; and more dependance appears to have been placed in 
the natural security derived from the river, than in the artificial disposition 
of the works. The principal entrance of the town is in the centre of this 
wall, which contains, at'frequent intervals, the usual flanking defences of 
round towers; but this is entirely exposed to be taken in reverse from the 
opposite bank, both above and below the fort, as no works cover the town 
along the river. Several small villages-lie in the neighbourhood of Mun- 
dalah,and they contributed to the facility of its investment. Across the Ner- 
buddah, and opposite the west face of the fort, is the village of Marajpoor, in 
rear of which was one company of infantry. More distant, and on the left 
bank of the Bunjeer, were the head-quarters of the Mahratta contingent. 
Opposite the southern angle of the fort was the hamlet of Ponwah; and, to 
its right, that of Surkwah, in the rear of which were a squadron of cavalry 
and two companies of infantry. On the right bank of the N erbuddah, about 
twelve hundred yards above the town, is situate the village of Khyree, 
which was occupied by a squadron of the 7th cavalry and a company of in- 
fantry. The village of Benaika, about two thousand yards distant, ina 
north-east direction, was occupied by Major Cumming, with a squadron of 
cavalry and a company of infantry. Between this and the last-mentioned 
village, were a company of infantry and one hundred Rohillah horse, on the 
skirts ofa jungle. Six hundred of Scindiah’s contingent occupied another 
jungle in front of the gate, from which it was distant fifteen hundred yards, 
throwing forward, at midway, an advanced post, which immediately 
watched the motions of the enemy. On the right of this body, and on the 
right bank of the-river, were two companies of infantry, commanding: the 
nearest Ghat; and, on the opposite side, were the head-quarters of Bri- 
gadier-general Watson, with a squadron of cavalry, which completed the 
circle of investment. Such was the disposition of the troops detached in 
advance, and which subsisted after the arrival of Major-general Marshall, 
who, with the remaining troops, encamped on the left bank. | 
The necessity of providing an extraordinary supply of materials, for the 
numerous and extensive batteries proposed to be simultaneously esta- 
blished, added to the tardy arrival of the store-carts, prevented the|com-~ 
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mencement of any works before the 25th of April; on which day, every 
preparation was complete for a rapid prosecution of the siege. As soon as 
it became dark, all the pioneers and miners, assisted by every Sepoy of the 
battalion companies of corps not on other duty, were carried down to the 
different positions, already selected for the batteries; and thirty-two pieces of 
ordnance were on their platforms soon after day-light, notwithstanding the 
fire of the garrison as soon as the positions of the working-parties were dis- 
covered. The western extremity of the town wall, where it terminates at 
the bank of the river, having been selected as the most favourable point to 
be breached ; battery No. 1, of two eighteen-pounders, one twelve-pounder, 
and two six-pounders, was established immediately opposite to it, at the 
distance of five hundred yards. Battery No. 2, for the double purpose of 
breaching and enfilade, was placed on the prolongation of the western ex- 
tremity of the wall, likewise on the opposite side of the river, here about 
three hundred and fifty yards wide; and contained two twenty-four- 
pounders, two eighteen pounders, two eight-inch, and two five-and-a-half- 
inch howitzers. No. 3, the mortar-battery, was established ina hollow, 
close to the village of Marajpoor, on the right of No. 2, and consisted of 
three ten-inch, three eight-inch, and eight five-and-a-half-inch mortars. As 
this was partially exposed to the fire of the fort, a twelve-pounder was 
placed about one hundred yards to its night, to check any: annoyance from 
the enemy, and was denominated No.4. No. 5, was two six-pounders 
near the village of Ponwah, which bore directly on the causeway connect- 
ing the town and fort; and No. 6, was the same number of field-pieces, 
advanced, under cover of strong ground, to within four hundred and fifty 
yards of the eastern extremity of the northern wall. 

By two p.m. of the 26th, so much impression had been made on the point 
of the wall, against which the breaching-batteries were directed, that the 
" Major-general concluded, that two more hours firing would render it prac- 
ticable. He, therefore, without loss of time, crossed the troops intended 
for the attack, to the right bank of the river. They halted in rear of the 
previous posts ; and the column for the assault, commanded by Colonel 
Dewar, consisted of four companies of the 2d battalion of the Ist regi- 
ment, eight companies of the 2d battalion of the 13th regiment, and three 
of the Ist battalion of the 14th regiment of Native infantry ; while the 
reserve for its support, under Colonel Price, was composed of five compa- 
‘nies of the 2d battalion of the 8th regiment, and eight companies of the 
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2d battalion of the 28th regiment. Both were placed at Brigadier-gene- 
ral Watson’s orders, and waited, in anxious suspense, the preconcerted 
signal from Captain Tickell, the commanding engineer, that the road in 
was clear. This officer, and Lieutenant Pickersgill, of the quartermaster- 
general's department, had both examined it undercover of the enfilading- 
battery, which cleared the terre-pleine of the enemy; and they were 
enabled, from actual experiment, to declare its practicability. The same 
fire facilitated the ascent of the storming-party, a portion of whom secured 
the ramparts, and the rest descended into the town, where the enemy 
were unable to resist the impetuosity of the attack. This devoted part 
of the garrison, after an ineffectual attempt to maintain their ground, en- 
deavoured to gain the fort; but, to their dismay, they found the gate shut 
against them, and that while driven forward to the ditch, by their assailants, 
they were at the same time exposed to the unremitting fire of battery 
No. 5. Their destruction was unavoidable, and among their number was 
. said to be Annund Sing, an old officer of the Rajah of Berar, and one of 
the most hostile to the British cause. The only remaining portion of the 
enemy within the town, were two hundred and fifty who occupied the 
part of the rampart least exposed to the enfilading-battery. These, on the 
advance of the assailants along that work, evacuated the place by a sally- 
port at the eastern extremity. But their fate was not less unfortunate than 
that of their brethren, for they were soon discovered by Major Cumming’s 
post, and that at Khyree, the cavalry from both of which moved down, and 
dislodging them successively from several covers, at length drove them 
into the river, where they perished, with the exception of fifty, taken pri- 
soners. It was now dark, and the storming-party remained in possession 
of the town for the night, during which one of the outposts near the 
river, opposite the fort, observed a small boat crossing to the left bank. 
Among the four persons who were immediately seized on its touching the 
shore, was the Killedar Sahib Roy Hazerree, who said he came to offer an 
unconditional surrender of the fortress. Whether this, or a desire of es- 
caping, was his intention, may be as doubtful as immaterial; but there 
was sufficient reason to suppose the events of the day had made an 1m- 
portant impression on the minds of the garrison. In fact, they never fired 
another shot; and early next morning, eleven hundred Sepoys yolun- 
tarily evacuated, unarmed, with Nuthoo Ram, the second in command, 
at their head. Their loss, during the operations against the town, Was 
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estimated at five hundred, while, on the British side, it amounted to only 
seventeen*, killed and wounded. In the fort and town were found twenty- 
six guns of various calibers, from a sixty-eight to a two-and-a-half pounder, 
and shot in abundance, sufficient to have admitted of some days further 
firing. 

In the execution of this service there was nothing to be regretted; for 
there was no essential measure omitted, and none appeared superfluous, 
and, as General Marshall justly observed in his reports, “not a single mis- 
chance occurred to disappoint expectation.” To few operations, however 
successful, can the same remarks be applied ; and among the principal cir- 
cumstances which contributed to this complete accomplishment, must be 
reckoned the extent of the ordnance train, which surpassed whatever had 
hitherto been brought forward during the campaign. The remaining causes 
must be sought in the judicious dispositions, the good behaviour of the 
troops, and in whatever influence good fortune may be allowed to claim, ina 
course of events where her interposition by no means appeared obtrusive. 
On the 28th, the Killedar was brought to a court-martial, for rebellion against 
the British and Nagpoor States, in having refused to surrender his fort ; and 
was acquitted, it appearing that he had acted under the orders of the 
Rajah, who, moreover, had placed another chief at Mundalah, to controul 
his conduct. This was Annund Sing, who was killed in the defence of the 
town. On the charge of treachery towards Major O’Brien, an acquittal 
was likewise pronounced, on that officer's declaration of his conviction 
that the prisoner was unconcerned init. The charges against Nuthoo Ram, 
the second in command, were for instigating the Killedar to the acts for 
which he was tried; but, as the principalwas acquitted, his accessary like- 
wise was deemed innocent, and both were handed over to the Civil Com- 
missioner. General Marshall} now obeyed an order he received, to return 
to the important command of the troops at Kawnpoor, and left Mundalah 
on the 30th of April, when the command of the Saughur force devolved on 
Brigadier-general Watson, who had little prospect of further service pre- 
vious to the approaching rains. 





* Vide Appendix. T. 

4 This officer likewise commanded at the bombardment of Hattrass, in the month of March 
1817; and judging from these two instances, he appears to have a just knowledge of the proper 
application of ordnance for the reduction of Indian forts. 
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The object which claimed the first attention of the Brigadier-general, 
was the reduction of the fort of Chouraghur, situate among the hills which 
form the southern boundary of the Valley of the Nerbuddah. The only 
British troops in its vicinity were those of Colonel Macmorine’s detach- 
ment, which were too few, and too deficient of the requisite means, for any ~ 
effectual impression on a place of strength; while Colonel Adams was im- 
portantly engaged on the Wurdah, as will be hereafter related. Lieutenant- 
colonel Macmorine had been sufficiently employed in opposing the prac- 
tices of the Ghoands, in the neighbouring hills. Their hostility was prin- 
cipally directed by Chine Shaw, a relation of the powerful Chief of Hurrye; 
but they avoided*giving the Colonel an opportunity of defeating them. The 
success which attended one attack, was calculated to produce and con- 
firm their caution; for Lieutenant Wardlow commanding the post of Chi- 
chellee, marched in the evening of the 4th of April, and after making thirty 
miles before 'day-break next morning, suddenly came on a party of the 
enemy at Bussoreeah, where he destroyed a considerable number. 

The same difficulties as had been experienced in conducting the ord- 
nance-train to Mundalah, delayed its return from that place to Jubbulpoor ; 
the intermediate country being composed of hills and wilds, through which 
the river forces its passage with many abrupt windings, particularly to- 
wards the source. This induced Brigadier-general Watson to divide his 
force for the march through that country, as had previously been practised 
by General Marshall. Placing the engineers and ordnance parks under 
the charge of Lieutenant-colonel Dewar’s brigade, he marched with the 
remainder of the force on the Ist of May; encamped, on the 4th, at the 
Battye mullah ; and arrived at Jubbulpoor, on the 7th. Here he halted, 
till the 9th, for the rear division, which was brought forward with the 
greatest labour and persevering exertions at the drag-ropes; in which the 
troops participated with praiseworthy cheerfulness. The force again 
moved forward by Nutwarra; and, having crossed the river, arrived, on 
the 12th, at Chindwarra, where, on the same day, it was again overtaken 
by part of the park. The Brigadier-general, in the mean while, had opened 
a direct communication with Colonel Macmorine, whom he ordered to join 
near Chouraghur; and he separated from the rest ofthe force, to accom- 
pany his head-quarters on a rapid advance, the whole of the cavalry, the 
Ist battalion of the 14th regiment, the engineers, pioneers, and two twelve- 
pounders. With these, added to the Lieutenant-colonel’s detachment, -he 4 
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proposed to come before the place on the 14th, and to possess himself of 
the town while the train, expected to rejoin on the 16th, should be en route. 
But these, and some arrangements for the supply of water, which was 
in great scarcity at this season among the hills, were no longer necessary. 
For, at Garurwarra, on the 13th, Brigadier-general Watson learned, that 
his approach had induced the garrison of Chouraghur to evacuate on the 
previous day; and Colonel Macmorine announced his having taken im- 
mediate possession with two companies of the 10th. In the town were 
found twelve guns; and in the hill-fort, three miles distant, were twenty- 
eight. 

The Saughur force returned without delay to the Nerbuddah, which it 
crossed the next day at the Keirpaunee Ghat. In this situation, informa- 
tion was received of the escape of the Ex-Rajah Appah Saib, from the 
detachment which, it may be recollected, (p. 270) was escorting him from 
Nagpoor. He had suborned the guard which mounted over him, on the 
12th, at Rachoor, about thirty miles south of Jubbulpoor ; and when it 
came to be relieved at three a.m. on the following morning, he paraded 
with it, unnoticed, in the dress of aSepoy. The non-commissioned officer 
of the new guard looked into the tent where Appah Saib was supposed 
to be asleep; and a long pillow, covered with bed-clothes, was shewn by 
one of the attendants, with a request that his master, who was a little indis- 
posed, might not be disturbed. The eight Sepoys, who had assisted his 
escape, fled with him; and found a party of horse and foot in a neighbour- 
ing ravine ready to receive him. The coincidence in the time of this event 
with that of the evacuation of Chouraghur, gives.them the appearance of 
a combination, which has not been ascertained. As soon as this intelligence 
arrived at Jubbulpoor, a troop of the 8th cavalry was sent in quest of the 
fugitive; and the cavalry, with the escort, were likewise in active search, 
without being aware of his real route. Brigadier-general Watson counter- 
marched, on the 15th, to Garurwarra, leaving a portion of Scindiah’s con- 
tingent, at Keirpaunee, under Lieutenant Johnson, to look out for some 
Pindarries, of whose movements about Deorree, there was a rumour; but 
seeing no prospect of intercepting the Ex-Rajah, he returned, on the 18th, 
to Keirpaunee, and next day was at Baumanee, on route to Saughur. 

No sooner was this event passed, than reports pressed in from several 
quarters, of the approach of the Ex-Peishwah to the Nerbuddah, on his 
route to Gwalior, to claim Scindiah’s protection. For the discomfiture of 
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such a design, Saughur was a favourable point. The Brigadier-general 
therefore continued his march, on the 20th, by Deorree; by Jeitpoor 
Koprah on the 21st; and, on the 22d, by Reillee ; though he previously de- 
tached to Hoossingabad the 7th regiment of Native cavalry, under Major 
Cumming, and five companies of the 2d battalion of the Ist regiment, with | 
orders to arrive there on the 24th, in readiness to meet the requisitions 
which might be expected from Sir John Malcolm. 

The commencement of this movement approached the haunts of the 
Pindarries, who were plundering in the confines of the Deorree and Bhopal 
districts ; and the occasion appearing favourable for dispersing or destroy- 
ing them, four hundred picked horsemen of Scindiah’s contingent were 
detached, on the 2Ist, under Lieutenant Johnson, with orders to make a 
forced march, in the view of surprising them. At sun-rise the following 
morning, after a march of forty-four miles, he reached their divouac at 
Goruckpoor, which he instantly attacked; and while he dispersed one 
party, he found himself exposed to the fire of another, from a rocky emi- 
nence immediately commanding the scene of conflict. The fugitives were 
pursued by a portion of the party, while, with one hundred dismounted 
men, he attacked those among the rocks, sword in hand; and as these stood 
the assault, they were cut down to a man. After this exploit, in which 
the enemy had thirty men killed, and an unknown number wounded, 
with the loss of forty horses taken, the party countermarched, the same 
day, eighteen miles, having lost ten men and six horses killed and wounded, 
and completed a march of sixty-two miles in twenty-four hours. 

While at Reillee, Brigadier-general Watson received information, from 
the Political Agent at Bhopal, of the hostility evinced by some garrisons in 
the Beirseeah district, for whose reduction there was an emergent necessity, 
and who amounted to near a thousand men, under the general name of 
Baugrees. They had gradually assembled, since the march of General 
Marshall's head-quarters towards Saughur; and those in Satunwarree, 
eighteen miles west of Beirseeah, were particularly bold in killing three men 
of Captain Roberts's detachment from Colonel Adams's division (p. 269), 
which had invested the place without the expectation of such serious op- 
positions The force arrived at Saughur on the 24th; and while the bat- 
tering-train was still in the rear, the troops were held in readiness for 
eventual movement against the Ex-Peishwah; but his approach in that 
direction appearing no longer probable, detachments were prepared~to- 
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proceed against the hostile garrisons. Major Lamb was charged with this 
service ; for which he marched on the last day of May, with a detachment 
composed of details of artillery, miners, and pioneers, the Ist battalion 
of the 26th regiment of Native infantry, and one thousand five hundred of 
Scindiah’s contingent, with two eighteen-pounders, four twelves, four mor- 
tars, and two field-pieces. The Major arrived before Satunwarree, on the 
8th of June, after a march of eighteen miles; and was joined by the small 
force from Colonel Adams’s division. This consisted of two companies of 
the Ist battalion of the 19th regiment, three companies of the Ist and 2d 
battalions of the 23d regiment, five russalahs of the Ist, and a division of 
the 2d Rohillah horse, which arrived on its march from Rampoora to Saughur. 
The presence of these irregulars had enabled him to dispense with the 
assistance of the division of Scindiah’s contingent; and Lieutenant John- 
son, commanding it, was sent, during the march, to summon and invest the 
remaining places, Gurrah and Hirautghur Kuveeza, Kooloo-Kheiree and 
Munjulghur, agreeably to the further instructions he was taught to expect 
from Captain Henley, the Political Agent at Bhopal. Major Lamb found 
the garrison of Satunwarree in possession of some posts outside the place, 
which commanded the only supply of water there; and he commenced 
operations by dislodging these, during the absence of the train, which did 
not come up till late in the evening. The enemy suffered some loss on 
this occasion; while on the other side there were six Sepoys wounded, and 
proof was received what excellent marksmen were among the Baugrees, 
who, subsisting much on the deer they shoot in the neighbouring jungles, 
had acquired a fatal certainty of aim. During the night of the 9th, the 
batteries being prepared, they opened at day-break on the following morn- 
ing; and maintained an incessant fire till five o'clock in the afternoon, when 
Captain Tickell, the senior engineer, reported the breach to be practica- 
ble. The commanding-officer concurred in this opinion, after a personal 
examination, which induced him to resolve on an immediate assault. The 
storming-party was composed of the grenadier company of the Ist battalion 
of the 26th regiment, augmented to two hundred men, and a detachment 
of the Ist battalion of the 23d regiment, equal to one hundred and fifty men. 
These were to be supported by a reserve of two hundred men from the re- 
maining corps, to be stationed in readiness at the breaching-battery, while 
the rest of the detachment were under arms. The head of the storming- 


party, preceded by pioneers with ladders, were allowed to ce within | 
¥ | 
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thirty yards of the wall, under cover of a quick discharge of grape on the 
breach; but suddenly a destructive fire was poured on the head of the 
column, which instantly knocked down thirty-two men of the first and 
second sections, composed of the Ist battalion of the 26th regiment. The 
rear of the column were the first to retire, and sought shelter among the 
adjacent houses, where they were joined by the rest; and no entreaty of 
Captain Watson, and their other officers, could induce them to quit this 
cover. Lieutenant Manson, of the Pioneers, was killed near the breach, 
whither four or five Sepoys only accompanied their European leaders; and 
the hour of night-fall not being far distant, Major Lamb allowed the party 
to remain, till the darkness admitted of their retiring without further loss. 
This had indeed been severe, amounting to eighty-six killed and wounded, 
including two officers* ; and the enemy probably suffered also, for they ex- 
posed themselves to a heavy fire, in the most dauntless manner, on the 
breach. 

Evacuation of The usual practice of an Indian garrison, after such an event, is to eva- 

sa React uate during the night; and there might be a multitude of examples brought 

Major Lam's forward in support of this observation, without vaining a nearer acquaint- 
ance with the train of reflection or argument which produces a measure 
so inconsistent. If their original intention be to avoid the attack, which 
must ultimately enforce their submission, why not abandon the place, as 
they do not ask for terms, before they have suffered from the first assault ! 
Were their object so respectable, as that of diverting the force sent against 
them from other service in a general cause, there would be no room for en- 
quiry ; but in this instance, as well as in many others, the effort appeared 
to be entirely insulated and desperate. It may be imagined that a point 
of honour induced them to try their strength, in the first instance; and that 
having repelled the assault with unexpected slaughter, their daring, which 
must have been strained to its utmost pitch, has suddenly suffered as 
violent a depression, and they have fled in terror at their own exploits. 
Major Lamb did not fail to argue justly respecting their probable mten- 
tions; and disposed his troops, during the night, for their interception. 
The garrison made the expected sortie; and about one-half, if not more, 
are said to have escaped being killed or made prisoners. The entire num- 


* Vide Appendix. U. er 
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per of Baugrees, besides fifty inhabitants of the fort, was estimated at two 
hundred and fifty fighting-men, of whom the commandant, Undah Jemadar, 
was wounded, and his brother, with twenty others, were killed before 
the evacuation. Major Lamb’s detachment returned to Beirseeah, while that 
under Captain Roberts proceeded to Hoossingabad ; and as the monsoon 
shortly afterwards commenced with violence, this period will be chosen as 
the conclusion of the campaign in this quarter, though occasional move- 
ments of a partial nature took place during its continuance, which pro- 
moted the settlement of the country, notwithstanding the reverse which has 
been related; and which may be considered a desirable event for the nar- 
rator, already apprehensive of having wearied his reader wirh too mono- 
tonous a series of successes. | 

The division of Scindiah’s contingent, under Lieutenant Johnson, was 
more fortunate. Gurrah, the first fort to which he came, was attacked 
with offers, remonstrances, advice, and menace; to which its Killedar re- 
luctantly submitted. A similar result attended the proceedings against the 
remaining places, which was especially promoted by the Political Agent's 
presence with the detachment, and the regular conduct of the contingent, 
which gave a confidence never previously justified by the behaviour of irre- 
gulars paid by a Malwah State. The gallantry and willingness they evinced 
on all occasions, since their formation, exhibited a striking difference be- 
tween the same people left to themselves, and under the regulation and 
direction of British officers. Such is the consequence of their punctual 
payment, remuneration for the loss of their horses in action, their supply 
with good pistols and ammunition; and, above all, their confidence in the 
result of whatever is undertaken by a leader, who they are convinced has 
the skill and information to ensure success, or the necessary support at 
hand, in case of failure, to secure them from destruction. They have na- 
turally all the feelings of light cavalry, regular or irregular, respecting their 
insecurity at night at any distance from infantry ; and, very properly, this 
arm has generally been attached to them in a small proportion ; but their 
service in attacking is quite independent of either foot or guns, as was 
proved before the campaign in a most brilliant affair under Captain Davies*, 


* “ The gallant affair which lately took place in Khandesh, is a practical proof of the value of 
the services which may be expected from it (the Nizam’s reformed horse). A party of six bun- 
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and in the recent instance at Goruckpoor (p. 344), where they were taught 
to dismount and assail infantry sword in hand. 

The conduct of irregular horse, in the service of Native Powers, was 
contemptible in every instance, since the commencement of the campaign; 
but as an auxiliary force, without any of those regulations which have been 
enumerated, they are in fact hurtful, in consuming the forage and provisions 
for which they make no return. It was vainly expected in Lord Corn- 
wallis’s first campaign, that they would perform the duties of light troops, 
and ten thousand were procured from the Nizam; but “ they soon shewed 
themselves unequal to the protection of their own foragers on ordinary oc- 
casions; and after the lapse of a few days from leaving Bangalore *, they 
never stirred beyond the English pickets, consuming forage and grain, and 
augmenting distress of every kind.” In the second Seringapatam war they 
were more useful, because placed under the supermtendence of an able and 
active officer, the late Colonel Walker. The next occasion of their being em- 
ployed, was during the Mahratta campaign of 1803, when doubts regarding 
their conduct were of sufficient importance to affect thet plan of the cam- 
paign. At that time, the Mysore horse were an exception to the general 
description of Native auxiliaries ; for they were composed of the men who 
had served both Hyder and Tippoo, and learned, in an excellent school, 
the duties of light troops. But, as these men died off, the corps lost pro- 
portionally in character; and the principal impression they are now calcu- 





dred, under the personal command of Captain Davies, after a rapid march of fifty miles, charged 
a body of T'rimbuckjee’s adherents nearly four times their strength, strongly posted and prepared 
to receive them. The enemy was almost immediately broken and repulsed, and left four hun- 
dred killed and badly wounded on the field, besides those whose wounds were not so severe as 
to prevent them from escaping. Both Captain Davies and Captain Pedlar, the only one of his 
European officers who had then joined him, received severe wounds, from which they are now 
only just recovering. I have no doubt, that on any occasion on which this corps may be employed, 
it will exhibit a decided superiority over any description of irregular troops against whom it may be 
brought.”—Resident at Hydrabad to Sir Thomas Hislop, June 14, 1817. 

* Wilks’s South of India, ii. p. 137. 

t “ The Nizam’s horse are very useless, which annoys me a good deal, and creates a doubt of 
the propriety of sending Colonel Stevenson on the proposed expedition to Berar, at least till we 
shall have beaten the enemy in the field. If they were all to follow Colonel Stevenson into Berar, 
we should effectually relieve the Nizam’s territory; but we might meet with a misfortune, of 
which there could not be a chance, if the cavalry were worth any thing,”—Letter from General 
Wellesley to General Stuart, September 15, 1803. Bert am 
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lated to make, will arise from the uniformity of their dress, which gives a 
unity of appearance of some importance. In Tippoo’s service, they used to 
ride up as enemies to the British line of march, in the most dauntless man- 
ner; but during this campaign, it was impossible to make them, as 
friends, quit the line of march without placing a British officer at their head. 
With that encouragement they were bold enough, and followed their 
leader, Major James Grant, into the range of the cannonade, at Mehidpoor. 
Of the remaining contingents of horse, during this war, little can be said. 
Brigadier-general Hardyman, on his march to Jubbulpoor, was abandoned by 
the Rewah contingent, with the exception of a few men; and Major-general 
Donkin reported, that he could not trust the Bhurtpoor contingent to per- 
form even the trifling service of escorting a few bullocks in his rear. 

It may be considered no part of the business of this work to advert to 
the policy which may have weighed with Government, in enforcing the 
supply of the auxiliary contingents of horse. An obvious design was to 
give employment to a class of the population of India, who must otherwise 
follow predatory habits; to abolish which, was the principal view of the 
campaign. The great deficiency of British force rendered an augmenta- 
tion necessary ; and this was the only convenient means of deriving it from 
the resources of the neighbouring States, who should have been as much 
interested as the British Government, in destroying the Pindarries. There 
was no method of rendering their services effectually available to the pro- 
posed end, or of guarding even moderately against their hostility under ad- 
verse circumstances, except the placing them under British officers and 
suaranteeing their pay. ‘Their fidelity can never be depended on with 
the same confidence which may be placed in some corps of auxiliary 
infantry, who have been recruited at a distance, are disciplined to act 
like British battalions in the line, and to look to the British Govern- 
ment as, in reality, their lawful sovereign. The irregular service of the 
horse is too much allied with the nature of the Country Government and 
inveterate prejudice, to admit of its being permanently corrected, with- 
out difficulty. The Nagpoor contingent never came forward during the 
war; that of Poonah was only partially produced, even by the measure of 
recruiting beyond the Peishwah’s influence; and of a part of the Nizam’s 
reformed horse, in the course of the campaign, suspicions were entertained ; 
while, on the whole body, the officer best authorized to judge, placed no 
dependence in case of an open defection on the part of the Nizam. Since 
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the termination of the war, Government have gradually carried on the work 
of reduction; the ultimate extent of which, whatever be intended, has, pru- 
dently, not been yet promulgated. But, probably, it will never be proposed 
entirely to abolish this arm ; for under proper regulation, of which abundant 
experience has already been obtained, there can be no doubt of their use- 
fulness for certain services, at a less expense than that of a regular trooper. 
The necessity of light troops of this description is acknowledged in every 
army of Europe, while the British army is almost the only one which is 
unable or unwilling to maintain it. That paternal feeling for the inhabitants 
of the seat of war, will always be opposed to the employing troops whose 
subsistence shall be left to chance, or, in other words, to the produce of 
plunder, The same principle extended to India, considerably cramps the 
employment of irregular horse in the British service; for they are allowed 
to take nothing without payment, and therefore fall back on the bazars of 
the regular army for their support, unless they find open markets wherever 
they go*, One of the principal dangers to be guarded against is, the in- 
troduction of too much regularity and discipline; which, while it is insuffi- 
cient to make them troops of the line, will spoil them as light troops. The 
more regularity is enforced, the more will the Government impose on it- 
self the necessity of providing for multiplied wants, the absence of which 
should be the pride of light troops. In Hyder’s and Tippoo’s service, the 
Silladar horse were not permitted to plunder their own country, while war 
was waged in it; yet they were by no means tied to the main army. They 
harassed the British line of baggage continually; and towards evening, 
drew off to a distance of ten or twelve miles, to avoid surprise at night, 
though they slept holding their bridle-reins. Perhaps, however, this per- 
fection may be impracticable in the British service; and the permanent, 
though imperceptible effect of a rigid system of regulation, may be supe- 
rior to the occasional advantages, however great, to be derived from an 
attention to more temporary and obvious expediency. 

This Chapter being dedicated to the affairs of the Nagpoor country, in 
which the operations north of the Nerbuddah have been brought to a 
termination with the commencement of the rains; the present will be a fit 





* The Author trusts it will not be concluded from these observations, that he is an advocate 
for the Cossack system; his object being to elucidate the state of the case. 
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occasion for describing those in the southern quarter, directed by Colonel 
Adams. This officer, after his dispersion of Bajee Rao’s army at Seonee, 
encamped at Andoorree on the Wurdah, from the 20th to the 26th of 
April, and arrived, on the 28th, by Alleepoor, at Hinghenghat, where the 
ist battalion of the 23d regiment, with the ordnance train, had already 
arrived from Hoossingabad (p. 271.) He was joined, on the 3d of May, by 
Major Goreham’s detachment, composed of the corps and details of the 
Madras Establishment, destined for the Nagpoor subsidiary force; which 


had been detained a few days at Boorgaum, awaiting the arrival, from. 


Oomrouttee, of an eighteen-pounder, whose services were likely to be re- 
quired at the expected siege of Chanda. The Colonel was at Deogaum 
on the 6th, and arrived before this place on the 9th of May, with an effi- 
cient force, composed of the troops of both the Bengal and Madras Pre- 
sidencies, amounting to one thousand Native cavalry *, a troop of horse- 
artillery +, of which half was European and half Native, a complete com- 
pany of European foot artillery}, three thousand Native infantry§, two 
companies of pioneers], and two thousand irregular horse, with three 
eighteen-pounders, four brass twelves, six howitzers, and twelve six- 
pounders, This extensive town, equal in size to Nagpoor, is situate be- 
tween two small rivers, the Eerree and Jurputtee, which join at the dis- 
tance of half-a-mile from its southern extremity. At the northern extremity 
is a deep and extensive tank, and beyond it some hills commanding the 
place, at the distance of nine hundred yards; and between them and the 
fort are thick groves of trees. On the east face are suburbs, interspersed 
with trees, and separated from the town by the Jurputtee river; and op- 
posite the south-east angle, distant seven hundred and fifty yards, are 
other hills, beyond which the encampment was ultimately established. 
Within the place, at equidistance from the north and south faces, but nearer 


* The 5th and 6th regiments, and a squadron of the 8th. 

+ The Europeans, Madras, and the Natives, Bengal. | 

t Bengal and Madras Establishment. : 

§ The lst battalion of the 19th regiment, six companies, Ist battalion of the 23d, six 
companies, flank battalion, Bengal Establishment, five companies; and the Ist battalion of the 
ist, and Ist battalion of the 11th regiments, and four flank companies, Madras Establishment. 

| One company Bengal, and one Madras Establishment. | 


(Plan 34.) 
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the eastern than the western wall, is situated a citadel, called the Balla 
Killa; and the rest of the interior consists of straggling streets, detached 
houses, gardens, and plantations. The walls of Chanda are six miles 
round ; and as their direction is frequently broken, and they are surmounted 
by a high parapet, their effectual enfilade becomes impossible. They are 
built of cut free-stone, well cemented, are from fifteen to twenty feet high, 
and flanked by round towers, capacious enough for the largest guns. Of 
these there were eighty on the works; and the garrison, of whom a few 
were Arabs, amounted to two thousand men. 

While selecting a suitable point for the attack, the first battery was 
erected, on the 13th, at night, on the southern hill, and admitted one 
eighteen-pounder, two howitzers, and one six-pounder, to amuse the enemy 
while the necessary collection of materials for the siege was in progress. 
Both shells and red-hot shot were thrown into the town, to intimidate the 
garrison, who returned the fire with as little effect, for no conflagration suc- 
ceeded these attempts. Connected with these dispositions was the esta- 
blishment of a post in the suburb, called Baboolpett, consisting of the bat- 
talion of Bengal light infantry, and one squadron of cavalry, under Captain 
Doveton, whose vigilance so near the city was an important advantage. 
Some days were spent in reconnoitring; and, at length, the south-east 
angle bemg determined on for the breach, on the night of the 17th a bat- 
tery of four twelve-pounders was constructed within four hundred yards of 
that point, to destroy the collateral and flanking defences, and to enfilade 
the south face. To this was added a howitzer battery, at the distance of 
six hundred yards on the capital of that angle. Independent of these, 
was an enfilading-battery of three six-pounders, on the prolongation of 
the eastern face, and distant four hundred yards; but though three of the 
enemy's guns were dismounted, little impression appeared to be made on 


_ the garrison, for the effect of the four twelve-pounders was very unim- 


portant. During the night of the 18th, the breaching-battery of three 
eighteen-pounders was completed within two hundred and fifty yards of the 
angle attacked ; and it opened at day-break next morning ; the working- 
party having suffered a few casualties during the night, from small arms. 
At four p.m. of the same day, the way in was practicable, and the 
storming-party in readiness to enter, But the assault was delayed till the 
following morning; while during the night an incessant fire was maintained, 

to preyent the garrison from forming a retrenchment which they ineffec- 
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tually attempted. ~ Lieutenant-colonel Scot was appointed to command the 
storming-party, consisting of two columns, of which the right was com- 
posed of Bengal troops, the left of those of Madras; and each was sup- 
ported by a battalion, and a half company of pioneers, of their respective 
establishments. Lieutenant-colonel Popham, commanding the right column, 
had under his orders four companies of Bengal grenadiers, followed by 
pioneers with ladders, and the Ist battalion of the 19th regiment of Native 
infantry. Captain Brook commanded the left column, consisting of four 


flank companies, followed by pioneers with ladders, and the Ist battalion. 


of the lst regiment of Native infantry. The Ist battalion of the 23d Bengal, 
and the Ist battalion of the 11th regiment of Madras Native infantry, fol- 
lowed ; while with the advanced sections wasa detail of artillery-men, pro- 
vided with spunge-staves and nails, for either turning the enemy’s guns, or 
for spiking them. A reserve consisted of the Bengal light-infantry battalion, 
four troops of the 5th cavalry dismounted, and two horse-artillery guns ; 
the whole commanded by Major Clarke: and for the protection of the 
camp, were left the infantry pickets, a squadron of the 5th cavalry, and 
three hundred of the Nizam’s horse; while the remaining cavalry, viz. the 
6th, and Nizam’s irregulars, were distributed around the place, to cut up 
the fugitives. 

The storming-party, in sections, marched from camp at the appointed 
time, in two columns, the heads of which were equally advanced; and in 
this order they crossed the Jurputtee to the foot of the breach, up which 
they were conducted, at break of day, by Lieutenant-colonel Scot, whose 
gallant offer of commanding on this dangerous service had been accepted 
with alacrity. So far the advance had been effected with immaterial loss ; 
for a tremendous fire, from all the guns which could be brought to bear on 
the breach and defences, had been previously poured in for half an hour. 
The garrison were, however, entirely prepared, and maintained a warm 
discharge of small arms on the head of the columns; which separated, not- 
withstanding, to the right and left as preconcerted, under their respective 
commanders. Lieutenant-cclonel Scot took the personal command of the 
supporting battalions, which marched up the central street of the town; 
while the reserve took possession of the breach, The right column, in 
proceeding along the rampart, met with considerable opposition from bo- 
dies of the garrison, who, being driven back, appeared to cross over towards 
the western rampart, where they encountered the left column. This had 
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attempted, at first, to keep along the terre-pleine ; but finding its progress 
impeded by long fraises, it descended into the place, and keeping close 
along the foot of the rampart, was not only able to drive the enemy from 
the works, but from houses on the right, which were occupied to their an- 
noyance. In this manner it had proceeded two miles, before it encountered 
any opposition materially to obstruct its progress; but, at length, a heavy 
body, probably that which had retired before the right attack, shewed a 
determination to dispute their further advance. Captain Charlesworth, and 
Lieutenant Watson, of the Madras Establishment, were here wounded se- 
verely: but the column still pressing on, the enemy were driven back ; for, 
all this time, their further stand would have endangered their being taken 
in reverse, as. the right and supporting columns were closing in to the same 
point. No further attempts of any importance were made to rally; and 
the garrison shortly dispersed to seek safety in flight, by letting themselves 
over the walls, for every gate and sallyport, two excepted, had been built 
up. The Killedar Gunga Sing, with about two hundred of them, were 
killed, and one hundred taken prisoners, within the hour which elapsed 
from entering the fort till it was completely occupied; but the number 
who fell outside were much inferior, partly on account of the thick jungle, 
on the northern face, and of the great extent of the walls, which obliged the 
cavalry to scatter, in small and distant parties, for the investment. Among 
the fugitives was a Ghoand Rajah, in whose palace was found considerable 
property ; among the rest, nine lacs of rupees, dug up a few days after the 
storm. There were found, also, an extensive variety of European manu- 
factures, such as glass, and some pictures; for this ancient capital being 
considered as the citadel of the kingdom, had become the grand repository 
of whatever was considered rare or valuable., The British loss*, by which 
this acquisition was made, amounted to an inconsiderable number, com- 
pared with its importance, as depriving the enemy, before the monsoon, of 
their principal fortress, connected in opinion with the existence of the 
Nagpoor dominion. 


* Vide Appendix X.; in which are not included the names of Ansntentworaecn Anderson 
killed, and Lieutenant Fell, attached to the Pioneers, wounded. 
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The period which elapsed from arriving before Chanda, to breaking 
ground, appears longer than was obyiously necessary, or than would be 
considered excusable in European warfare; but there is a wide difference 
between approaching a fortified city of six miles circumference, thickly 
wooded on some sides, and coming before a place of moderate size, and 
perhaps regular shape, of which an accurate plan is in the possession of the 
besiegers, and which may enable an engineer to calculate the day of storm- 
ing the counterscarp, nearly as well as to decide on the point of attack. 
Almost every fortress in Europe has been frequently attacked, and fre- 
quently taken; and the journals of former sieges will probably shew how 
they are to be again approached with certainty of success. This is not the 
ease in India: no instruction can arise from a knowledge how a place was 
formerly besieged, beyond the information where batteries have been 
established *, which, with regard to hill-forts, is of some importance. Yet 
these examples will not shew every position to which a gun can be carried 
by European exertion, skill, and perseverance + ; and the establishment of 
batteries in points formerly considered inaccessible, has, on many occa- 
sions, been effected, to the astonishment of the garrison. The greater the 
regularity of any fortified place, the more certainty is afforded respecting the 
length of its practicable defence, and, at the same time, an equal certainty 
as to the time in which it may, with proper means, be reduced. The 
whole operations on both sides are conducted by measured and calculable 
steps, which even mines can scarcely obstruct. But in the siege of an ir- 
regular walled city, which may contain an army, and offers unlimited 
means of successive retrenchment, so much depends on accident, and the 
comparative bravery of the two parties, which are elements of most un- 
certain value, that the remaining data of calculation become both weakened 





* When Gokla besieged Wassotah, he established his batteries in the same places, subsequently 
selected by the engineers of Brigadier-general Pritzler’s force. 

+ Officers who served in General Wellesley’s army in 1803, will probably recollect an anec- 
dote of the late Colonel William Wallace, who was charged with the execution of certain opera- 
tions on one side of the hill-fort of Gawilghur. It was necessary that a heavy gun+should be 
transported to a difficult position; and it so long baffled all endeavours for its conveyance over 
precipitous heights, that the artillery-officer, in despair, reported the accomplishment to be impos- 
sible. “ Impossible, sir!” repeated impatiently the veteran Colonel, who had. all his life main- 
- tained the most elevated sentiments regarding implicit obedience—“ Impossible, sir! Have I not 
the order for it in my pocket ?” and doubtless the result evinced the efficacy of the order. 
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and diminished. How often have British storming-parties been foiled by 
the enthusiasm of a petty garrison, and been successful against gar- 
risons of the most formidable appearance! * 

It has been already observed, that the forts of India are like those of 
Europe before the introduction of regular fortification. Both are marked 
by the absence of outworks, for their additional lines were constructed 
within, instead of without, the body of the place, and furnished a succession 
of retrenchments, the last of which were possibly more strong than the 
first. If between these lines the garrison were exposed to the effects of 
shells in a confined situation, that inconvenience was not less the share of 
the besiegers, after they came to possess the outer lines. But on the other 
hand, if there be a ditch between the two walls, as at Seringapatam, most 
of the shells will find their way into it, and burst innoxiously. So little 
discipline obtains in Native armies, that their courage is very uncertain: 
bearing, on some occasions, the most exalted and devoted character, as at 
Satunwarree, where they crowded on the breach which was ploughed 
by grape; and, at other times, marked by the most pusillanimous traits, 
under the most advantageous circumstances, as has been frequently 
seen in the course of this campaign. But the enemy not only wanted dis- 
cipline, but all those provisions for their support in cases of extremity, 
and for their supply with military stores, and other et ceteras, which speak 
confidence to a garrison, and proceed from the same provident combination 
and foresight, which acknowledge the necessity of discipline as one of 
the most material elements of an efficient army. The variety of the calibers 
of the guns in all their forts, and the consequent confusion of their shot, 
and quantity of powder for their charge, added to the frailness of their 
carriages, which soon rendered them unserviceable, deprived their exer- 
tions of all weight. The positions of their guns were another source of 
weakness. In some instances exposed on high cavaliers, for the sake of an 
uselessly extensive range, or otherwise confined ina tower, where the effects 
of a shot from the besiegers were scarcely avoidable, but seldom capable 
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* At the last siege of Seringapatam, that fort was stormed when there were but three day's 
provisions for the fighting-men remaining; and the assault may be pronounced to have become 
emergently necessary, Yet, had not by chance a way been left for crossing the inner ditch, 
whose existence was previously unknown, the event of that day must be deemed beyond ,all 


calculation. cme 
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of being directed to flank correctly its collateral salient angle, whether from 
injudiciously constructed embrazures, or insufficiency of space. These 
considerations are more applicable to the Mahratta wars, than to those of 
Mysore, the despots of the kingdom recognizing the superior skill of Eu- 
ropeans, and devising those alterations and additions to their forts, which 
gave them respectability and strength. 

On. the 24th of May, Colonel Adams marched his division from Chan- 
da, leaving for the garrison of that place the Ist battalion of the 11th re- 
giment of Madras Native infantry, and arrived by the route of Hingenghat, 
at Nagpoor, on the Ist of June. Here he left the 6th Bengal cavalry 
and squadron of the 8th, the lst battalion of the 23d regiment of Bengal 
Native infantry and battering-train, with the Madras troops, under Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Scot; and, after two days’ halt, continued his march, with 
the expectation of arriving at Hoossingabad before the commencement of 
the heavy rains. The 5th Bengal cavalry preceded his movement, being 
under orders to Bundah, on the northern frontier of Bundelcund; and the 
head-quarters and remainder of the division completed their march, on the 
15th of June, by the route of Mooltye and Shawpoor. During his return 
towards the river, Lieutenant-colonel Macmorine, who had been left in the 
vicinity of Chouraghur on the evacuation of that place in the middle of May, 
was constrained, at the end of that month, to return to his cantonment, at 
Garurwarra, hopeless of effecting any service at so late a season of the year. 
The movement of a detachment under Major Richards, on Buttaghur, 
which obliged Appah Saib to retire from thence further into the hills, 
closed the operations from that quarter. One Ghoand Chief, called the 
Dillum Rajah, had come in, shortly after the Cession of the Valley. His 
example, however, was not followed; for several other Chiefs, who at first 
were less decided, were awed into the adoption of the Ex-Rajah’s cause, by 
the influence of the Chief of Hurrye and the Killedar of Chouraghur, who 
threatened to lay waste the country if they declined to join their party. 
Under this discouraging prospect, a reward of two lacs of rupees, and a 
Jjaghire of ten thousand rupees per annum, was offered, under the sanction 
of Government, for the apprehension of Appah Saib; but the sequel will 
shew that the Barbarians, among whom he resided, were too much bound 
by their sense of fidelity, to be gained by a temptation, which, in more 
civilized States, might have proved irresistible. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


SUBMISSION OF THE PEISHWAH, AND DISSOLUTION OF THE 
MAHRATTA CONFEDERACY. 


March of the Hydrabad Division from Jaulnah to Boorhaunpoor. Bajee Rao’s Application 
to Sir John Malcolm for friendly Intercession. Considerations which dictated the Con- 
duct observed by Sir John Malcolm. Disposition of Sir John Malcolm’s Division during 
the Negotiations. Interview between Rajee Rao and Sir John Malcolm. Ultimatum 
dispatched to the Ex-Peishwah. His reluctant Surrender on Conditions.  Reffections 
respecting the Necessity of the Terms granted. Return of the Hydrabad Division to 
Quarters, March of Sir John Malcolm with the Ex-Peishwah towards the Nerbuddah. 
Mutiny of the Arabs. Suppression of the Mutiny. Reflections on this Service. Ar- 
rival at Mhow, and Confirmation of the Convention. Comparison of the British with 
Native Governments. Difficulty attending a fair Judgment respecting Indian Affairs. 
Mutability of Indian Empires. 


‘THE reader is congratulated on having arrived at the last Chapter on the 
subject of the Campaign. If the previous details have afforded any interest, 
it is hoped that some curiosity may still exist, to trace the termination of 
the Ex-Peishwah’s struggle for sovereign power; a struggle which, how- 
ever ill fated, has yet been seen to continue after reiterated declarations 
of adverse fortune. 

His flight seemed restricted within a magic circle, from which he ap- 
peared destined never to be emancipated. He fled twice to the northward, 
and twice to the southward. To the westward was the ocean; and to the 
eastward, where the land was wide, and contained well-wishers to his 
cause, he had met with one of his severest defeats. Again, he sought the 
north; and after a flight of several hundred miles, he found himself, on the 
borders of Khandesh, not far distant from the extreme point of a previous 
visit, but more closely beset by enemies than on the former occasion... T 0 
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describe the means by which this was effected, it becomes necessary to 
return to the operations of Brigadier-general Doveton’s Division, which 
were discontinued with its arrival at Jaulnah on the 11th of May. However 
harassed it had been by the late marches, the period of repose was not yet 
arrived; for the accounts of the enemy’s progress and re-assembly, called 
emergently for further exertion. The order of march was accordingly 
republished, at the season in which troops generally establish their mon- 
soon quarters; and after only two days halt, the Hydrabad Division got in 
motion again, on the 14th of May. At Kodally, on the 16th, the detach- 
ment under Lieutenant-colonel Heath, which escorted the sick details and 
captured guns from Mehidpoor, passed through the camp on their way to 
Jaulnah. This officer, who had commanded the post of Hindia, was di- 
rected by Sir John Malcolm to deliver it to the next officer, and to place 
himself in charge of the several parties which arrived from Malwah (p. 270), 
at the end of April. He prosecuted his march, by Charwah and Peepload, 
without the occurrence of any extraordinary event; but at Boorhaunpoor, 
on the 6th of May, he learned the arrival of Bajee Rao at Changdeo. This 
Chief’s route from Oonerkeir had been conducted by Ahoonda and Bonee, 
where his brother separated from him (p. 278), and from thence by Char- 
tana, and between Meiker and Jafferabad, till he descended the Dewul 
Ghat. He encamped at Bellooa on the 4th of. May; and next day, at 
Changdeo, he heard of Lieutenant-colonel Heath's approach. The appre- 
hension of an attack induced him to ascend the Ghats of Sautpoora imme- 
diately, and there he had leisure to repose after his harassing flight from 
the Deckan. From Kodally, the Hydrabad Division arrived in two marches 
at Adjunta, and halted there one day. On the next, it continued its route 
by Samroad and Hurtallah, where, on the 23d, a detachment was prepared 
to march against a party of the enemy, supposed to be near Beawul, beyond 
the Taptee ; but it was subsequently countermanded, on intelligence of 
their having dispersed, at the approach of the division. On the 25th, the 
Brigadier-general crossed the Taptee ; and encamped on its right bank, at 
a short distance above the city of Boorhaunpoor, preparatory to his pro- 
jected attack of Bajee Rao. This chief was then encamped in the vi- 
cinity of Dhoolkoat and Bonee, with an estimated force of five thousand 
horse and four thousand foot, of whom half were Arabs; and immediately 
arrangements were made for marching against him that same night, with a 
selection of such troops as were still fit for so strenuous an exertion. The 
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detachment was formed, and the hour of movement fixed for the rising of 
the moon, when the march was countermanded, in consequence of the re- 
ceipt of intimation, that Bajee Rao was engaged in a negotiation respecting 
the terms of his surrender to Sir John Malcolm. | 
Wonicaten é To account for this circumstance, the situation of Sir John Malcolm’s 
a gonn Ma- . force, when the approach of Bajee Rao was first reported, must be recol- 
ly Intercession. lected (p. 269). From his position at the head of the Malwah Ghats, Sir 
John, on that occasion, detached, without delay, the 1st battalion of the 
14th regiment of Madras Native infantry, to occupy the post of Mundleisur 
and the adjoining fords of the Nerbuddah; and marched his force, in the 
first instance, to Mhow, about twelve miles south-west of Indoor, where he 
proposed to establish his monsoon cantonment. It was here he learned the 
certainty of Bajee Rao’s arrival at Dhoolkoat, which was the first satis- 
factory information of the precise point towards which his flight was di- 
rected. While Brigadier-general Watson was requested to contribute to 
the chain of posts from the upper part of the Nerbuddah, every exertion was 
used to complete it along the lower part ‘of its course. The 3d Madras 
cavalry was detached to Hindia, in order that, reinforced from them with 
some infantry, it might assume a favourable position for closing in on the 
enemy. To enable a battalion at Hindia to make a suitable detachment, 
two companies were sent, to reinforce it, by Sir John Malcolm, who like- 
wise detached six companies to occupy the Oonchode pass, one company 
to that of Peepalda, thirty miles to the west of it, inthe same range of hills, 
three companies to the Ghats, in the Dhar district, and a ford at Chikaldah 
on the Nerbuddah, about fifty-five miles west of Myheyswur. These dis- 
positions, which were completed before the middle of May, enabled Sir 
John Malcolm to assume an appropriate tone towards the agents of the 
fugitive Chief, who sought the British camp at Mhow, with earnest en- 
treaties that he would interpose his good offices for the re-establishment of 
their distracted affairs. They were received on the night of the 16th of 
May; and were permitted to use all their eloquence, to extenuate the cri- 
minal conduct of their master ; who, they said, had been always averse to 
the war, as they attempted to prove by a reference to the known cowardice 
of hischaracter. They concluded with a request, that Sir John would visit 
their fallen Prince, and offer the consolation of an old friend. But he 
deemed that this measure would have the bad effect, of inducing the be-. 
lief, that a reconciliation with Bajee’ Rao was still a desirable object: for 
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the British Government, independent of its being calculated to withdraw 
him from the immediate direction of those military dispositions, which might 
eventually require the most vigilant conduct. .To counteract the first sup- 
position, the Vakeels were distinctly informed, that Bajee Rao must abandon 
all expectation of ever again enjoying Princely dignity or Sovereign rule; 
and they were furnished with a copy of the proclamation, declaring him 
deprived of government, and the country conquered, from which position 
there was no longer a possibility of retracting. 

These were points on which Sir John had no doubt of the Governor- 
general’s intentions ; but there were others of a more questionable nature, 
respecting which he was unfurnished with any instructions. He was not, 
however, a person who naturally dreaded responsibility: and in his present 
situation, to await the arrival of orders, was to abandon all the power, 
which the forbearance of the monsoon left in his hands. The ill-disposed 
parties in Malwah had been crushed; and Scindiah had remained without a 
reasonable hope of successful hostility, on the Marquis of Hastings with- 
drawing the troops from his frontiers: but the inconsistency of Native 
Governments promised no satisfactory security against the recommence- 
ment of the war, should the Ex-Peishwah gain the plains of Malwah. His 
escape across the Nerbuddah during the monsoon, was either probable, or 
its prevention depended solely on a strict guard of the river during that 
inclement season, along a course of many hundred miles; while, in his pre- 
sent situation, it was deemed totally impracticable to reduce him before 
the monsoon; and his existence, even in a position however. invested, was 
calculated to maintain a state of suspense throughout the Deckan and 
Malwah, extremely disadvantageous to the British mterest. By the ar- 
rangements in progress, he would be ultimately hemmed in as long as the 
dry weather continued ; but he was confident against the first effects of 
an attack, having secured a hasty retreat into Asseerghur, which could not 
be besieged during the rains. To understand this singular situation, a 
topographical description must be given of the position of Dhoolkoat, 
which is surrounded by hills of difficult access. Bajee Rao’s rear was on 
Asseerghur, with which it had a direct communication of only nine miles ; 
and the approach to it on that side, from which Brigadier-general Doveton’s 
force was distinct only one march, necessarily passed under the guns, and 
even musquetry of the lower defences, or through a ghat which, though 
between the enemy and the fort, was of long and difficult ascent. His 
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flanks were secured by impervious hills and jungle; and the few passes 
which led to the front, as well as that from Calachabootra in the rear, were 
guarded by desperate. bands of Arabs, capable of maintaining a protracted, 
if not a successful, defence. In either event, Bajee Rao was determined to 
fly into Asseerghur, the Killedar of which was ardent to obtain and de- 
serve the honour of being the champion of the Peishwah and the Mahratta 
cause. From these and other considerations, which might be further ex- 
tended with considerable force, (were the defence of a transaction, the 
conduct of which has been occasionally questioned, to precede the military 
exposition of the means by which it was brought to a termination,) Sir John 
Malcolm concluded that the earliest possible reduction of Bajee Rao’s power, 
was paramount to any narrow calculation of the expense at which it might 
be purchased. He even judged that this reduction might be prevented by 
the unfortunate protraction of a contest, the expense of which was as real, 
though its duration was less certain. In pursuance of this resolution, he 
dispatched an officer with the Vakeel, to the Mahratta camp, and charged 
them, among other conditions, to declare, that Bajee Rao would not be 
permitted to reside in the Deckan, and that it was expected he would 
surrender, were they in his power, Trimbuckjee Deinglia, and the murderers 
of the two Vaughans.* 

It was Sir John’s promise and intention, to meet the Ex-Peishwah at the 
Nerbuddah, in a private manner, to arrange the inferior conditions of his 
surrender, should he consent to the preliminary articles, and come unat- 
tended; but the Vakeels had departed a few days only, when the intelli- 
gence was received of the escape of the Ex-Rajah of N agpoor. This event 
appeared of so much importance, that, Sir John immediately sent after-or- 
ders for the Vakeels to proceed alone, and his assistant to await their return 
with the acquiescence of their master in the terms offered to him. It was 
now necessary, not only that his escape should be prevented, but that Ap- 
pah Saib (the Ex-Rajah of Nagpoor) should be prevented from joining 
him; and the early formation of the cordon of troops became proportion- 
ably pressing. The Ist battalion of the 14th regiment of Native infantry was 
accordingly directed to cross the river from Mundleisur, and to approach, 
by moderate movements, the Mahratta camp; while Lieutenant-colonel 
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* The reader is referred back to pp. 5, 71, for further information on these two headst_~_ — 
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Russell’s detachment was. instructed to advance towards the same point 
from Hindia. Sir John repaired himself towards Mundleisur, where he 
arrived on the 22d, when the distribution of his force was then in Habe lines, 
as follows: 

Along the Nerbuddah:—Head-quarters at Mondlcinnn, with one com- 
pany of infantry at the Chicalda ford on the right, one at the Raveir ford 
on the left, and four companies at Hindia,. 

In advance :—The Ist battalion of the 14th regiment, and flank compa- 
nies of the Russell brigade at Gogaum, with a small post of irregular horse 
at. Beekungaum; and the 3d cavalry, with eight companies of Native in- 
fantry, and two guns, at Charwah. 

Above the Ghats, in the rear:—The Bombay eiaales of infantry at 
Mhow, with advance posts at the Jam and Sumroal passes; having on the 
right two companies at Boree, with one company below the Ghats at Baug ; 
and on the left two companies at Peepulda, five companies at Oonchode, 
and the Rohillah* cavalry, and Bhopal contingent, at Ashta. 

Sir John Malcolm was at this time aware of the approach of Brigadier- 
general Doveton towards Boorhaunpoor, as was, likewise, Bajee Rao; who, 
apprehensive of an attack from that side, was anxious that intimation should 
be sent to the Brigadier-general, of the existence of the negotiation. Being 
informed that this must depend on his moving towards Sir John, to shew 
his sincerity, he got in motion accordingly. Having by this means in- 
duced a Native officer, charged with a letter for Brigadier-general Doveton, 
to dispatch the same, he instantly halted, having only advanced three miles ; 
and this communication it was, which prevented Brigadier-general Doveton 
from attempting a night attack, on the 25th, from Boorhaunpoor. This 
transaction, with the delays of the Vakeels, convinced Sir John, that to 
bring matters to a speedy conclusion, the Ex-Peishwah must be pressed 
closely; and while he directed Lieutenant-colonel Russell to advance to- 
wards Boorgaum, he carried his own head-quarters, on the 27th, to Beek- 
ungaum. Here he was met by the Vakeels, who declared their master's 
disposition to conform to the terms generally proposed, and requested that 
the assistant might be sent back with them. Sir John Malcolm acquiesced 





* These were the five russalahs forming Captain Roberts's detachment returning from Baglee, 
p- 265. 
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in this request, and moved, on the 29th, to Metawal, within fifteen miles of 
the Mahratta camp. Two more days were lost in fruitless negotiations, 
before Bajee Rao consented to advance to meet the British commander. 
. Even this concession was marked by evident tokens of apprehension; and 
he stipulated that he should come only five miles, and but half a mile dis- 
tant from his hills; while Sir John Malcolm, leaving his force at Metawal 
ten miles in the rear, should advance with a small escort. Unreasonable as 
was this proposal, it was not rejected ; and the interview took place agree- 
ably to appointment, on the afternoon of the Ist of June, near the Keiree 
Ghat, where he had established a battery to cover his retreat, in case of 
need. Previously to this measure, which probably appeared rash to Bajee 
Rao, he sent his treasures into Asseerghur; and, however he might have ex- 
pressed acquiescence in the terms which had been communicated to him, in 
order to induce Sir John Malcolm to come forward, his subsequent conduct 
shewed his mind was not yet prepared to abandon the flattering illusion of 
Princely * ceremony. He affected a durbar on coming to the ground; and 
seated himself under a canopy, on a thick stuffed bedding, maintaining the 
form of addressing himself through a third person, for Sir John’s informa- 
tion, as if he were still in the plenitude of power at Poonah. This melan- 
choly farce was maintained about a quarter of an hour; after which he 
retired with Sir John into a tent, to discuss, with ease and privacy, the 
important topics of his future fate. This private conference lasted two 
hours, during which the conversation principally referred, on Bajee Rao’s 
side, to the subject of his bitter misfortunes, and his hopes that Sir John 
Malcolm, as his only friend, would intercede in his favour. He pressed 
his solicitations with a degree of eloquence, which could have been little 
expected from his previous habits of supercilious form in conversation. 
This, however, was natural to him, and is the portion of every inhabitant 
of India, in a much greater measure than falls to the share of the natives of 
Europe, of similar rank in life. He warmly invoked the sentiments of dis- 
interested friendship, as his sole resource in hours of difficulty, when 
not only the tribe of flatterers had absconded, but even adherents of old 
attachment were forsaking a distressed master. He designated Sir John 
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* A recent imstanee, in another hemisphere, affords an additional proof, were such necessary, 
of the reluctance with which the forms of grandeur are relinquished, ie 
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as the repository of this inestimable and solitary treasure ; for, of his three 
earliest and best friends, he alone remained, Colonel Close * being deéad, 
and General Wellesley in a distant land. But his mind was not yet humbled 
by all his misfortunes, to the measure of relinquishing, without a struggle, 
the hopes of maintaining the name of Peishwah, and residing at Poonah; 
and Sir John’s remonstrances on the fruitlessness of his perseverance, ap- 
peared to have made insufficient impression, when they separated to return 
to their respective camps. 

Bajee Rao had, however, déclared that Trimbuckjee Deinglia’s cause 
was separate from his own ; and that he had no control over that Chief. Sir 
John, thus left entirely at liberty to attack him, pending the negotiation, 
advanced Lieutenant-colonel Russell’s detachment on one side of Asseer- 
ghur, near which Trimbuckjee was encamped, while he dispatched intima- 
tion of the state of affairs to Brigadier-general Doveton, on the opposite 
side, which placed him likewise at liberty to act against the Deinglia and 
his followers. To Bajee Rao, Sir John Malcolm dispatched, in a formal 
shape, a copy of the terms on which his submission, within twenty-four 
hours, would be accepted. These were founded on the communications 
previously made to him; but they also engaged to secure him a pension of 
not less than eight lacs of rupees (about a hundred thousand pounds) per 
annum for himself, and a liberal consideration of the situation of principal 
Jaghiredars, old adherents, and Brahmins of remarkable character. As 
Major Cumming’s detachment had now arrived at Kotra, from Brigadier- 
ceneral Watson's division (p. 343), Sir John was prepared to push the nego- 
tiation to immediate extremities; for the detachment previously at Gogum 
was brought forward to Metawal, and Lieutenant-colonel Russell was ad- 
vaneing from Appla-Debla to Boorgaum, which closed the investment of 
Dhoolkoat as much as was practicable; Brigadier-general Doveton being 
at this time as near the Mahratta camp, as the nature of the country, and 
the position of Asseerghur, permitted him to lie. These movements had 
the desired effect on the minds of the Ex-Peishwah and his principal 





“ The late Major-general Sir Barry Close, Bart., during whose nine years’ residence at 
Poonah in a political capacity, the Peishwah had been rescued from the hands of Holkur, and his 
affairs placed in that train of prosperity which furnished him with the power of exciting hostility 
against the British Government, when he ceased to appreciate the benefits of their connexion, 
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officers. A constant series of messages ensued, which were uniformly met 
by the most decided adherence to the terms offered. This inflexibility was, 
however, combined with friendly remonstrances to the Vinchoor and Poo- 
rundhur chiefs, against permitting their master to pursue a course of in- 
fatuation, which it was their own interest, as well as his, that he should 
avoid; and their answers are no less worthy of record, from the generous 
attachment which they evinced. While they declared that they would 
endeavour, by kind persuasion, to soften him into a submission which was 
unavoidable; they deprecated the idea of assuming a tone of harsh control 
towards a fallen prince. The Vakeel of the Vinchoorkur said, that his 
master’s family, in serving that of the Peishwah during five generations, 
had, on all occasions, spoken boldly ; but that now, when he was oppressed 
by the visitation of fate, not only silence, but even submission to unmerited 
reproaches, was an incumbent duty. The last act of the night of the 2d 
of June, was the dismissal of an agent of Bajee Rao’s, who had been per- 
mitted to reside at Sir John’s head-quarters for a few days, that his mas- 
ter’s fears and suspicions might be allayed, by the constant intelligence of 
the military dispositions, which he was allowed to collect and transmit, 
with the greatest minutie, through messengers constantly employed. 
Aereeably to his promise, Sir John marched, on the morning of the 3d, 
to the vicinity of the Keirree Ghat, where he had invited Bajee Rao to sur- 
render himself, and where they had met two days before. Instead, how- 
ever, of the Chief, his Vakeel appeared, and alleged that his master was 
willing to come as required; but that he was in a state.of the greatest tre- 
pidation at the recent military movements, and solicitous to have another 
twenty-four hours, as this was an unlucky day. “A most unlucky day it 
shall prove for your master, if he fail to come in,” was the reply of Sir John, 
who further demanded, with a shew of indignation, whether he apprehended 
treachery. This Anundrao (the Vakeel) denied; but said that there might 
be orders, received from the Governor-general, to place Bajee Rao under 
sentries, which would disgrace him for ever. ‘‘ Tell him,” ‘said Sir John, 
‘‘ that | have no such orders; and that the settlement I have ventured to 
make on anticipation, was too liberal to allow of my thinking it possible 
that any mortal, in Bajee Rao’s situation, should attempt to fly from it; 
and if he did, he would forfeit all future claims, and the British Government 
would be relieved from a large disbursement, which it voluntarily in- 
curred through a respect for its own dignity.” The report of this conver- 
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sation decided the hesitating Chief. At eleven o'clock of the same forenoon, 
he came from among his hills, and encamped, in the plain, near the British 
lines, with four thousand horse, and three thousand infantry, containing 
twelve hundred Arabs. These, a few days afterwards, were increased to 
nearly two thousand, by the junction of some parties that had been de- 
tached to guard distant passes. Trimbuckjee Deinglia, with others, applied 
for terms; but receiving no assurance, except of life, he made his escape, 
on finding measures in progress for his attack. Ram Deen, the Chief of 
the Barra Bhye, who had still remained with the Ex-Peishwah, and was 
a rebel to the Holkur Government, surrendered on a promise of pardon; 
and rejoined the Mahratta camp, now augmented to a considerable force. 
This inconvenience was greater than had been expected or stipulated; but 
Sir John, in the expectation that these troops, in the natural course of 
events, would shortly fall off, preferred their temporary presence, to the 
embittering their Chief's last moments of intercourse with them, by a harsh 
interference for their removal. . 

However the amount of pension conferred on Bajee Rao, may be with 
some a subject of regret, as imposing on the British finances an unnecessary 
burden; there will be found abundant cause for admiring the temper and 
ability discovered towards that Chief; and which, at length, obliged him 
to accept what Sir John Malcolm thought a cheap price for the conclusion 
of a contest, which, if continued, would be fraught with dangers certainly 
incalculable. The recommencement of the Mahratta war, after Lord Lake's 
army retired to monsoon quarters in 1804, may be a case not entirely 
parallel; but it is sufficiently similar to shew the extent of evil, which the 
premature, though unavoidable, suspension of active operations, is capable 
of producing. Ifany part of Sir John Malcolm’s reasoning, for the neces- 
sity of prevailing on Bajee Rao to compound his claims of sovereignty for 
one hundred thousand pounds per annum, and a liberal provision for ad- 
herents, Brahmins and principal Jaghiredars, be considered unsatisfactory, 
it will probably be that which regarded the strength of Bajee Rao’s posi- 
tion, and the certainty of his retreat into Asseerghur. This may have been 
the case latterly, when be was so much alarmed as to send his treasures 
into that fortress. But Brigadier-general Doveton did not apprehend an 
unfortunate issue, when he formed his detachment to attack the Mahratta 
camp on the night of the 25th, with a promptitude that does credit to his 
arrangements. That, with great self-command, he suspended that attack, 
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on receiving a note from the subaltern officer sent forward with the Vakeels, 
may be a subject of regret, though it will probably be approved, in con- 
sideration of his ignorance of the contingencies, on which the dispatch of 
that communication was made to depend. There would have been no faith 
broken by his contempt of it; for Sir John Malcolm was no further engaged 
than his specific offers implied ; and the acquiescence in them would have 
removed Bajee Rao out of the reach of attack. This transaction, if other 
considerations were wanting, was sufficient to convince Sir John of the, 
necessity of his own presence near the scene of action; as well to secure 
the British interests entrusted to his charge, in the capacity of Governor- 
general's Agent, as to avoid the indecency of leaving the conduct of his 
senior general-officer, dependent on the discretion of a European subor- 
dinate, delegated to a Native subordinate. The pass direct from Boorhaun- 
poor to Dhoolkoat was practicable; and it was suggested to Brigadier- 
general Doveton, towards the conclusion of the negotiation, that he should 
endeavour to interpose between Asseerghur and the camp of Trimbuckjee, 
who had equal facilities of entering that fortress with Bajee Rao. This 
shews that the connexion of the Mahratta camp with Asseer, along a dis- 
tance of nine miles, was not considered entirely secure against interrup- 
tion. But the local information which then existed, was extremely de- 
fective; and it would be unfair to argue from what may have been subse- 
quently obtained, if even this were conclusive. Such, however, in general, 
is the injustice of those who criticise public acts, while of the information 
which really existed, the self-elected judges are partially or entirely 
ignorant. A short intercourse with the world is sufficient to discover the 
occasional elevation of imbecility to places of trust and difficulty. This 
evil, there can be little doubt, would be more extensive, were there no 
assumed judicature to deter the governing power from the selection of 
incompetent instruments; or to drive these, with irresistible clamour, from 
a situation of which they are unworthy. Far from an instance of this de- 
scription, is the case of Sir John Malcolm. His long course of important 
and valuable services has secured, through the severe ordeal of successive 
trials, a name which, while it claims the character of public utility, is 
equally celebrated for those virtues of private life, which are not always 
considered the indispensable* qualifications of a servant of Government. 





* Hear the opinion of Marshal Villars, who was as little of the courtier as any mani_wh9 -* 
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After this tribute to his merits—leaving him with the Ex-Peishwah’s ap- 
prehensions to calm, a body of turbulent Arabs to controul, and a mul- 
titude of other troops to disband; all which, if the exercise of talents be 
their best reward, promised ample gratification—the Narrative will, for 
the present, attend the return of the Hydrabad Division towards Jalnah, 
where it was instructed to take up monsoon quarters. . 
While negotiations were prosecuted north of the Sautpoorra hills; to 
the southward of them, Brigadier-ceneral Doveton had remained in a con- 
tinual state of preparation for immediate action, till the 6th of June, the 
day on which intimation arrived of Bajee Rao’s surrender. During this in- 
terval, the proposition was received for attacking Trimbuckjee, and the ne- 
cessary arrangements were made with proper dispatch. On the morning 
of the 3d, a detachment, composed of the 7th regiment of cavalry, with 
four galloper guns, a company of Europeans, the Ist battalion of the 16th 
regiment of Native infantry, and one thousand Silladar horse, was placed un- 
der the command of Major Doveton, who was directed to attempt the pas- 


sage by Asseerpetta, as that least likely to interfere with Bajee Rao’s po- 


sition, which lay comparatively westward. A few hours afterwards, the 
camp moyed to Calachaboottra, on the high road to Dhoolkoat ; but 
Major Doveton’s detachment was unable to pass through Asseer; for as 
soon as it arrived there, all the guns of the fort which could be brought to 
bear on it, were fired incessantly, and prohibited all approach. The Major 
accordingly retired upon Nusserabad-Boree ; and next day passed the new 
camp to Patur, two miles in advance; where, on the 5th, the Ist battalion 
of the 7th regiment of Native infantry, from Sir John Malcolm's head-quar- 
ters, relieved the Ist battalion of the 16th regiment of Native infantry, two 
galloper guns were returned, and the remaining flank-company of the 
Madras European regiment joined. On the following day, rumours which 
had previously prevailed, of Trimbuckjee’s escape, were confirmed; and the 
Patur detachment, now commanded by Lieutenant-colonel Heath, was 





carried a baton. ‘Qu'importe au Roi que l'on soit méchant? Vous trouverez les qualités 
du plus grand Général du monde, dans un homme cruel, avare, perfide, impie. Quiest ce que 
tout cela fait? J’aimerois mieux pour le Roi un bon Général, qu auroit toutes ces pernicieuses 
qualités, qu’un fat, que l'on trouveroit dévot, liberal, honnéte, chaste, pieux. [I faut os —— 
dans les guerres importantes ; & je vous assure que ce qui s’appelle des hommes sont tres rares. — 
Lettre 4 M. le Comte de Marsan. ‘ 
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ordered to march to Beawul, whither the enemy were supposed to have fled: 
for in that direction there were many armed bodies who had not yet been 
subdued by the course of operations in Khandesh, which had hitherto been 
confined to the southern parts of that province, where Lieutenant-colonel 
Mac. Dowell was now engaged in the siege of Malleygaum. To that point, 
Lieutenant-colonel Heath was directed to carry his detachment, after his 
pursuit of Trimbuckjee, whether successful or fruitless. Under these in- 
structions, he marched, on the 9th, between the Taptee and Sautpoorra 
mountains, reinforced by the flank-companies of the Russell brigade, and 
three hundred Poonah ayxiliaries. Brigadier-general Doveton, at the same 
time, took the direct road towards Jalnah, with the remainder of the force, 
and was joined at his first ground by a convoy of treasure from that place, 
escorted by two companies of the Ist battalion of the 3d regiment Native 
infantry. The division, pursuing the same route by which it had come from 
Jalnah, arrived, on the 11th, at Hurtallah, and halted there the three fol- 
lowing days, in consequence of intimation received from Colonel Adams, 
that the Ex-Rajah of Nagpoor, having fled from the Mahadeo hills, was 
supposed to have taken a south-westerly direction. No corroboration of 
this report succeeding, the march was continued, by nearly the same 
stages formerly adopted; and the division arrived, on the 26th of June, at 
Jalnah, having ascended the Adjunta Ghat on the 21st. At the same time, 
Lieutenant-colonel Heath, having failed of discovering Trimbuckjee, or his 
adherents, concluded his march at Kurgoun, near the Taptee,:and six miles 
from Neesserabad. There he took a position for the monsoon, agreeably to 
the subsequent orders he received ; for at this period his reinforcement was 
no longer required by Lieutenant-colonel Mac Dowell, who had left Mal- 
leygaum; but the flank-companies of the Russell brigade, and the thou- 
sand Mysore horse, were sent forward by his camp, as the high road to 
their respective head-quarters. 

March ce @iz After Sir John Malcolm had called in the several detachments from his 

John Malcolm head-quarters, his collected force amounted to one regiment of Native ca- 


Pea 6 valry, a battalion of Native infantry, seven field-pieces, and six hundred 
buddah. irregular horse ; for the 1st battalion of the 7th regiment of Native infantry, 
and the detachment of the Russell brigade, as already mentioned, were sent 
across the hills to join the Hydrabad Division, to which they had been 
transferred. All arrangements being complete, the march was commenced 
on the 4th of June, by Beekungaum and Seeonee, towards the Raver 
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Ghat, on the Nerbuddah. This movement was conducted, for several days, 
by moderate stages, without any extraordinary occurrence; Bajee Rao’s 
camp, which marched late in the day, being invariably separate from 
that of the British troops. Yet scarcely ‘any diminution was made in the 
numbers of his followers, notwithstanding Sir John’s occasional remon- 
strances on the embarrassments they were likely to produce. The Ex- 
Peishwah seemed averse to any measure calculated to dispel the illusions 
of sovereignty, which he could yet scarcely believe to have vanished with 
the late treaty. The shadow still afforded a soothing deception, which re- 
quired, for its banishment, some external event, independent of his un- 
willing mind; or perhaps he even considered this as the least painful man- 
ner of being divested of his troops, the impropriety of whose admission 
into Malwah he would probably confess. Experience must have shewn 
him that Arabs, at all events; were a body with whom it was difficult to 
make a settlement, and that, in all likelihood, the intervention of Sir John’s 
means and influence would be requisite to compromise the impending dis- 
agreement. This interference would also save him from the necessity of 
anticipating an active exertion, so different from the usual policy of a 
Mahratta Government, in which, through habit, he still imagined himself 
to preside. These troops, amounting to about two thousand men, had been 
hired for Bajee Rao’s service, some months previously, by Trimbuckjee ; 
and they demanded their arrears of pay from that date: instead of which it 
was offered to them from the day they had joined. The comparative jus- 
tice of the claim and offer, were it of importance for examination here, might 
not be easily determined, as it would depend on express stipulations, or on 
the prevailing custom in similar cases, which would generally be found in 
favour of the offer. But a turbulent body, like the Arabs, are not always 
to be satisfied by the payment of just demands; and instances are not 
uncommon of their rising in their exactions, in proportion to the degree of 
acquiescence. 

Matters arrived at an extremity, on the 9th of June, at Seeonee, when ress of the 
the Arabs, instead of marching, as had been ordered, clamorously sur- — ” 
rounded Bajee Rao’s tent, threatening personal injury, if their demands 
were not satisfied on that ground, which was within ten miles of the Ner- 
buddah. They accompanied this violent conduct with declarations, that any 
movement on the part of the British troops, for his liberation, would cause 
his instant destruction, and that of all the helpless people about him. The 
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contagion of their example spreading to the Rohillahs, in a short time the 
whole of the infantry were in a state of mutiny. Sir John Malcolm, though 
not apprehensive of the extreme crisis which was approaching, was not 
without the expectation of some disturbance on this morning. While, 
therefore, he dispatched his baggage to the next ground, with the irregular 
horse, and part of the infantry, he retained the regular cavalry, with six 
companies of the battalion, and two galloper-guns. In this predicament 
were affairs when Bajee Rao applied for assistance, at the same time that 
he intreated no coercive movement might take place, to bring on the fate — 
with which he had been threatened ; and Sir John, finding that he had not 
sufficient force to awe the mutineers, sent off a dispatch for the return of 
the troops which had marched. The day passed in messages to Sir John, 
from Bajee Rao, declaring his apprehensions; and from Sir John to 
the Arabs, menacing them with extirpation if they proceeded to violence. 
Towards the evening, however, he had such communications with the re- 
fractory principals, who were themselves comparatively reasonable, as to 
enable him to send consolation to the encircled Chief, whom he assured of 
a favourable settlement on the following morning. 

eg Pinca The Mahratta camp was established along the bank of a nullah, or 
ravine, much divided by small water-courses, and interspersed with scat- 
tered jungle, highly favourable to the efforts of irregular troops; but to the 
west, the ground gradually rose into a commanding position. This Sir 
John assumed, at day-break, on the 10th; and was joined by the troops 
who had countermarched, which completed his corps to four hundred re- 
gular Native cavalry, seven hundred regular Native infantry, with seven 
guns and six hundred irregular horse. These he extended, in a single rank, 
to increase their apparent numbers, as his object was intimidation, under 
the apprehension of the results of mutineers’ despair. This expedient 
was not without the desired effect, and the principal Jemidar, Syed Fyze, 
advanced to demand a parley, while some of his own lawless bands opened 
a fire, which wounded twoSepoys. The troops were under such admirable 
discipline, that no attempt was made to resist this aggression, though the 
guns were loaded and the matches lighted; but all communication was 
refused, till this irregular firing should be discontinued; and as the Chief 
dispatched an attendant for this purpose, he was permitted to approach. 
Bajee Rao had already paid the greater part of their demands; and the 
remaining subject of difference consisted of trifling matters, which both, 
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parties were satisfied to refer to the arbitration of Sir John, who willingly 
assented to become the umpire. Syed Fyze galloped off, on this assurance, 
to. withdraw his people from their position round Bajee Rao’s tent; but 
these refused to be removed, till all their leaders had received a promise of 
security against attack, after they should relinquish the pledge they already 
held. As Sir John instantly gave his hand to every Jemidar, their men 
were drawn off without more delay; and the Mahratta Chief, attended by 
some horse, came in front of the British line, delighted at his emancipation 
from such barbarous thraldom. To make the contrast of the treatment to 
be derived from his own troops and from the British Authorities, more 
striking, Sir John received him with a general salute; and he acknowledged 
the error he had committed in neglecting previous admonition, with ex- 
pressions of gratitude for the benefits recently conferred. His first mark 
of obedience was moving off instantly to the opposite bank of the Nerbud- 
dah; while the British Commander was engaged in granting passports to 
the remaining troops, and in witnessing the departure of the Arabs and 
Rohillahs towards, what they called, their respective homes. 

When the mutineers came to cool, after the heated state of irritation to 
which they had been raised, they expressed themselves equally indebted 
with Bajee Rao, for the lenity and temper with which they had been 
treated. Nor were these sentiments entertained without sufficient grounds ; 
for, undoubtedly, Sir John Malcolm had the means of annihilating a con- 
siderable portion of them, and of dispersing the remainder. But they knew 
well the character he bore among the Natives of India; and that nothing less 
than the most indispensable necessity, could force him into the measure 
of sacrificing so many lives, and among them, most probably, the numerous 
innocent and defenceless victims, who, from restraint, were unable to avoid 
the scene of conflict. Proud and sincere tribute to character! demon- 
strated at the hazard of life, and superior, as an evidence of individual 
merit, to the most gaudy trappings of victory* If there were general 
reasons to apprehend, that the occasional practice of lenity would weaken 
the hand that bestows it, or render it less useful for the public service, 
the present instance would oppose itself to that conclusion; for the happy 
termination of this formidable insurrection may be fairly referred to the 
influence of character and talents of a higher stamp than fall to the share of 
the narrow-minded Martinet. That discipline is indispensable among 
soldiers, cannot be questioned; but the ability sufficient to maintain, in 
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ordinary cases, the efficacy of rules, through the previously established 
forms of courts martial and military punishments, sinks into nothing before 
that power which controuls a tumultuous multitude, or directs a military 
body under circumstances which have suspended the ordinary respect for 
orders. It will not be inferred from these observations, that severity is 
never required ; on the contrary, its frequent necessity, as the sole remedy, 
is freely acknowledged. But the talents which are required to apply it in 
the supposed cases, are not those of the vulgar disciplinarian, who considers 
the whole art of war to consist in the inflexible observance of subordination. 
There are few men of the military profession who have seen service, and 
observed characters, whose experience has not shewn them officers in whom 
they could not have expected the virtue of forbearance, when a pretext so 
plausible had been furnished for the gratification of coercion, that natural 
disposition of the human mind; to subdue which, are required all the 
powers of education, and the influence of civilized society. But though 
the page of history exhibit instances, where political expediency was con- 
sulted, with less convenient concealment than might have attended the in- 
tentional sacrifice of the Ex-Peishwah, through the instrumentality of an 
Arab mutiny; far be the thought, that any public servant of a British 
Government* could be found so base and depraved as to prostitute his con- 
science for the evasion of the promised pension, however embarrassing it 
might prove. Such conduct would discover his false and contemptible 
opinion of the Government he served; and, if known, expose him to the 
execration of his own countrymen, more than of any other nation. 

Sir John Malcolm and Bajee Rao pursued their march, from the Raveir 
Ghat, on the Nerbuddah, towards Mhow, with more confidence in each 
other than they had previously felt; and after three marches, arrived there . 
by the Simroal pass in the hills of Southern Malwah.. Bajee Rao was here 
permitted to halt fora month, previously to his departure for Hindoostan, 
as well to compose his mind, and settle the many cares incidental to an 





* However the reader may think a gratuitous defence of the British character unnecessary, 
his reflections on the events of the late wars in Europe will supply him with instances in another 
country of a respect for present expediency, at the expense of the vulgar principles of morality 
Such conduct is commonly called Machiavelian, by those who never read the works of the Flo- 
rentine Secretary, but adopt an assumed interpretation as ill-founded as the vulgar opinion re- 
specting the philosophy of Epicurus. LL 
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irrevocable banishment from the scenes of youth, of former enjoyments, 
and of sovereign rule; as to await the orders of the Governor-general, who 
was at Goruckpoor when he received the intimation of the treaty which 
had. been concluded, subject to his confirmation. Nor was this sanction 
withheld, whatever might have been the reasoning of Lord Hastings on the 
claims of the Ex-Peishwah, or on the position of his affairs when terms so 
liberal were offered him, in the conviction of their being ratified. Those 
who know the character of the Governor-general as well as Sir John did, 
and there are many who -have had a better opportunity of gaining that 
knowledge, will not hesitate to form an opinion of the conduct, which, 
under such circumstances, his Lordship would adopt. It must be with 
difficulty, and under inexorable circumstances, that the virtues of the 
individual can be entirely sunk in the public character; and a life marked 
by chivalric sentiments of honour, gave a security for the credit of the 
British name, proof against every sordid calculation of immediate profit. 
Thus was terminated the grand Mahratta confederacy, by the abdica- 
tion and exile of its principal member; which left the remaining parties 
without an excuse for combination against the British Government, founded 
on their internal and ill-understood connexion. However inconsistent 
might appear the actions of the Mahratta Powers, in warring against each 
other, and in attacking the Peishwah, whose office they professed to 
revere, there can be no doubt of the influence which his conduct had over 
all the other members; for its effect was too visible; and some of their 
intermediate communications are mixed with the language of reproach, for 
imputed indifference to the fate of the first officer of the Mahratta nation. 
The remaining Chiefs are insulated in politics, as they are in territory ; and 
the exercise of common vigilance, added to the experience which has been 
gained of the sources of disorder, promises to secure the peace of India by 
the termination of those feelings of lawless insolence which have marked the 
character of her military class for many ages. The abolition of this useless 
description of subject, if they deserve such a name, will be the proper object 
of British policy, as the most effectual method of extending the blessings of 
industry and peace. Such has been, on all occasions, the language of the 
British Government, in accounting for its acts in India; and it has not 
escaped the notice of its opponents, that such is the language of all con- 
querors. Without denying this allegation, it seems that the most pertinent 
subject of investigation is, whether it steadily pursue the most suitable and 
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legitimate method! of accomplishing that good which is undeniable. The 
immorality of conquering more than can be governed, is unquestionable; 
and seems conclusive against many other Powers, who have established 
themselves temporarily in India, as well as in other parts of the globe, 
without inquiring into the other important principles of national equity, 
which may have been violated. The more gradually and steadily dominion 
is enlarged, the more likely is. the Power which exercises it, to enjoy the 
means of confirming its authority, and discovering its faults ; and this case 
must be allowed to bear a stronger resemblance to the British Government 
of India, than to either Mahomedan or Mahratta. The conquests of these 
Powers were suddenly made, and suddenly lost. They were at times beaten 
back, and subsequently recovered their ground according to the events of 
a battle, by which, perhaps, an army was annihilated. In the intervals, 
there was no rule deserving the name of government; and, in many cases, 
the subject found no personal security but in the profession of arms. Not 
only were dynasties changed among the same people, but the succession 
was a continual source of contest, which prevailed both among Mahomedans 
and Mahrattas, notwithstanding their inveterate wars with each’ other, 
and left scarce a discernible barrier against the despotism of a ruler, ex- 
cepting public opinion, which gained no access to his ear till the extre- 
mity of his reign, or a consideration of individual interest, seldom well 
understood. Whatever despotism has been occasionally exercised in India, 
political folly, which is likewise a source of misery to the subject, will be 
less frequently imputed to the British Government; and perhaps this will 
be found oftener on the side of forbearance, than on that of assumption, or 
miscalculated strength. The return of British armies from countries they 
have occupied, is a circumstance which scarcely any Native cancomprehend; 
and he declares his inability to explain it, by referring to the unaccountable 
customs of an extraordinary people. The body of laws and regulations 
which have gradually arisen out of events, give a solidity to its power, and 
_permanency to its goyernment, by establishing a uniform principle of policy, 
which circumscribes, within narrow bounds, the caprices, the passions and 
errors of individuals, and encourages the subject to place his dependance 
on a fixed rule of action, which he can understand, and which may not be 
: transgressed, ~ | | 

scnaeg fai When subjects connected with India were less understood than they 
specting indian are at present, a Governor-general was brought to trial for misdemeanors, _ 
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which may be pronounced to be now impracticable. Yet even of those he 
was acquitted, notwithstanding all the talents employed in his prosecution, 
After an accumulated knowledge of Indian affairs had been obtained, both 
respecting those and succeeding times, the venerable Hastings was selected 
to be the privy-councillor of his Sovereign; and his memory was subse- 
quently honoured by monuments, to be erected on the very stage of his al- 
leged criminality, and at the seat of the directing power, which he was 
supposed to have disgraced. The ordeal undergone by a distant Govern- 
ment, whose most secret correspondence and instructions are printed in 
England, has nothing like it in a home administration, where even verbal 
explanation, of political transactions with a foreign power, is sparingly 
given. Ifto this be added the common gratification of attacking Authority, 
there will be little cause to wonder that the usual course of writers in Eu- 
rope, who have not witnessed the vicinity of irregular and corrupt govern- 
ments, has been that of reviling the efforts occasionally made, to avert the 
evils flowing from such a neighbourhood. The difficulty, also, which the 
reading world would experience, in procuring access to records which might 
furnish grounds for an independent opinion, is sufficient to throw them on 
the mercy of authors who court the popular side, and give such extracts of 
documents as suit their designs. The line which should accurately define 
the allowable encroachment on abstract principles of morality, for the ac- 
complishment of an unquestionable good, appears, from the conduct of 
- nations, to be still undetermined. In the affairs of this world there is no 
unmixed excellence; and it must be the lot of governments, as of indivi- 
duals, to obtain as much good as they can. The price at which it shall be 
acquired, must determine the advantage of the purchase; and there is but 
little probability of the cost being under-rated by a British public, ever 
alive to what affects the honour and character of the nation. This delicacy 
of feeling respecting distant acts, however it may create a theme for de- 
clamation at home, cannot deprive the British Government of India, of a 
celebrity for liberality and humanity among the reflecting Natives; at the 
same time that they observe, that whatever Power comes in contact with it, 
gradually declines. This may be undeniable; but were not the numerous 
governments of India as ephemeral before? and why should unsound 
principles, or the absence of all principle, have a different effect now from 
what they had formerly? — 
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pera Thecircle, or retrogression, by which States arrive at their dissolution, is 
~~ a hackneyed subject, admitting of scarcely any novel remark in these times, 
when princely conventions are tried as an experiment, for the everlasting 
maintenance of the established order of things. With regard to India, how- 
ever, its fate has always been that of revolution; nor has-it ever possessed 
the name of a kingdom. China has always upheld the integrity of her state, 
notwithstanding the changes of dynasty, and invasions of Tartars. Persia, 
with all its variations of limits and of title, is a kingdom as ancient as any 
of which there is a record ; but the ‘* kingdom of India” never existed asa 
name, though the inhabitants have been described from the earliest periods 
of history. The uncertain accounts of its first states have rewarded the re- 
searches of the industrious, whom any story, however doubtful, relieves 
from the painful solicitude of total ignorance. The march of the Mahomedan 
conquests cast a gleam which partially lighted its own events, and assisted 
in the discovery or verification of more distant occurrences. There are, 
subsequently, the alternate empires of Moghuls and Putans, the kingdom 
of Bengal, and the principalities of the Deckan; with numerous others, 
which rose and fell, combined and separated, with continual and rapid 
variation of frontier, and change of capital. Shall the conclusion to be 
drawn from these examples be the downfall of the British Empire in India, 
like a Mahratta State? To answer this question without hesitation, would 
discover a confidence of judgment which the author disclaims; but it 
may be asserted that such a catastrophe, if it ever happen, will proceed from 
causes widely different from those which have produced the destruction 
of previous empires. Circumstances which were once considered monstrous 
in idea, are now familiar in existence; and the freedom of the press can be 
cited as an undeniable instance, of which the explanation may be found in 
the altered state.of the British power, and of that of Native States. It is cer- 
tainly caleulated to abolish that barbaric ambition still so dear to these, by 
diverting their attention to other objects, through the free dissemination of 
knowledge; and the abundant introduction of European inventions has a 
real, though not a striking effect. If opposite results may be anticipated 
from opposite causes, on one account will the British conquerors of India 
deserve, from the original (Hindoo) population, a different sentiment from 
that with which the Mahomedan conquerors were contemplated. The sup- 
port and confirmation of their priesthood and church endowments, forms 
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an obvious contrast with the intolerant destruction of their temples, and 
occasional suppression of the exercise of their religion, But the ties of 
gratitude are easily broken; and while every freedom, their degree of ci- 
vilization renders them capable of enjoying, is conferred by the prevailing 
policy ; may a powerful body of European troops be ever maintained, to 
guard against the incalculable operation of caprice, inconstancy, and su- 
perstition ! 

Some apology for so long a digression from military affairs, may appear 
necessary, and will, it is hoped, be found in the example of liberality which 
introduced these reflections, and which should be set off against the in- 
stances of aggrandizement, which may generally be traced to the patriotic 
motive of preventing the recurrence of extensive and hostile combinations, 
from the dangers of which a previous escape had been with difficulty 
effected. | | | 
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CHAPTER X. 
EXPULSION OF APPAH SAIB FROM THE NAGPOOR TERRITORY. 


Reasons for continuing this Memoir after the Dissolution of the Mahratta Confederacy. 
Distribution of the British Forces. Elevation of the young Rajah of Nagpoor. De- 
struction of Captain Sparkes’s Detachment. March of British Detachments into the 
unsettled Districts. March of Brigadier-general Doveton’s Light Force from Jalnah 
to Ellichapoor. Detention of this Reinforcement by inclement Weather. Destruction 
of the Enemy’s Garrison of Mooltye. Captain Gordon's successful Attack of Compta. 
Major Wilson’s successful Attack of Ambaghur. Major Witlson’s successful Attack of 
Purree. Evacuation of Amlah before Captain Jones’s Detachment. Major Bowen's 
successful Attack of Boordye. Lieutenant Cruickshanks’s successful Excursion into the 
Hills. Arrival of Cheettoo Pindarry at Patchmurree. Unsuccessful Efforts of the 
Ghoands North of the Hills. Last Efforts of Appah Saib at the Close of 1818. Com- 
bined Dispositions for his Attack and Interception. Siege of Jilpy-Aumneir by Lieute- 
nant-colonel Pollock’s Detachment. Renewal of Operations in Khandesh. Reduction of 
Ummulneir, and Separation of the Field Force. Combined Movement into the Mahadeo 
Hills. Appah Saib’s Escape from Patchmurree. Brigadier-general Doveton’s March 
to Boorhaunpoor. Reflections on the Events described in this Chapter. 


WHEN a work arrives at a period which seems to include the termi- 
nation of all, or most, of the transactions forming the subject of its previous 
descriptions, the reader, if not the writer,. generally feels a disposition to 
dispense with any further prosecution of his inquiries., He will rather be 
satisfied with the information already attained. Such is frequently the 
case with the history of a campaign. This must, at all events, conclude 
with the suspension of active hostilities, or the return of the troops to 
quarters; and such, in fact, is part of the definition of the term; the re- 
commencement of operations being frequently considered as the suitable 
beginning of a fresh Memoir. It cannot, therefore, be denied, that the 
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continuation of a description of the war of 1817, 18, and 19, is exposed, 
in a certain degree, to the before-mentioned common objection. The 
author, however, hopes to shew sufficient cause for the further prosecution 
of his subject, and an indispensable obligation on his readers who have gone 
so far, to continue, for some time longer, a salutary exercise of patience. 


Treaties, it is true, have been concluded with the principal Powers; the: 


Mahratta Confederacy has been dissolved; and, with the exception of 


some jungles and strong places, the whole of Malwah and the Deckan 


have been occupied by the British troops. But the affairs of the Nagpoor 
dominions were left in an unsatisfactory state; many parts being still in the 
possession of the adherents of Appah Saib, who was himself supported by 
the Ghoands, occupying the range of mountains that bound to the south- 
ward the Valley of the Upper Nerbuddah. Treaties remained to be con- 
cluded with some of the minor States of Central India; some places were 
still to be wrested from the hands of the Arabs; and Bajee Rao was yet to 
quit the theatre of the war, before its termination could be decidedly pro- 
nounced, or any reasonable hopes entertained of the permanent peace of 
India. These exigencies, it will be seen, disturbed the repose of the 
troops in their monsoon quarters. With some divisions, indeed, it may be 
said, that their campaign was not concluded, since they were obliged to 
resume their operations in all the severity of the season. 

Previous, however, to the account of these operations, it will be proper 
to take a view of the actual distribution, at the commencement of the 
monsoon, of the troops destined to be subsequently employed. Their 
strength was, indeed, very much reduced, in comparison with the force 
brought forward on the same theatre eight months before, though the 
number of corps were nearly equal on both occasions. The details of the 
previous chapters will have rendered the following statement intelligible. 
To them it is only necessary to add, that a detachment, consisting of three 
companies of the 2d battalion of the 20th Native infantry, a corps of six 
hundred Sebundies, and four hundred irregular horse, were sent in the 
middle of May, to Ruttunpoor, under Captain Edmunds, appointed the 
Collector of that district. ‘These were not mentioned before, as they were 
then considered more connected with Civil arrangements than they have 
subsequently proved, and were, indeed, unconnected with military 
operations. 
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Detail of Horse-Artillery. 

Four Squadrons of Native Cavalry. 
Two Companies of Foot-Artillery. 
Five Battalions of Native Infantry. 
One Russalah of Irregular Horse. 


Two Brigades of Horse-Artillery (Four Guns). 
Three Squadrons of Native Cavalry. 
One Company of Foot-Artillery. 
Four Battalions of Native Infantry (two Madras and two 
Bombay). 
her Company and a Half of Pioneers. 
Three Thousand Two Hundred Irregular Horse. 


(Map UL.) Saughur and Dependen- 
cles, under the Com- 
mand of Brigadier-ge- 
neral Watson........ 


Mhow and Dependencies, | 


under the Command of 
Brigadier-general Sir J. 
Malcolm, K.C.B. and 


Three Brigades of Native Horse-Artillery (Six Guns). 
Four Squadrons of Native Cavalry. 

One Company of Foot-Artillery. 

Five Battalions of Native Infantry. 

One Thousand Five Hundred Irregular Horse. 


¢ One Company and a Half of Foot-Artillery. 
| Five Companies of European, Foot. 


Hoossingabad and De- 
pendencies, under the 
Command of Lieute- ) 
nant-col. Adams, C.B. 







Khandesh, under theCom- | er 
mand of Lieutenant- One Company of Sappers and Miners. 
colonel A. Mac Dowell Three Battalions of Native Infantry. 


| Five Companies of Pioneers. 
Five Hundred Irregular Horse. 
| One Troop of Horse-Artillery (Eight Guns). 

Nagpoor, under the Com- | Fom Squadrons of Native Cavalry. 

mand of Lieutenant- ~ One Company of Foot-Artillery. 

colonel H. 8. Scot... | Six Battalions of Native Infantry. _ 

: ‘One Company of Pioneers. 

| One Troop of Horse-Artillery (Eight Guns). 
Jalnah, under the Com-. | Eleven Squadrons of Native Cavalry. 

mand of Brigadier-ge- < Five Companies of European Foot. 

neral Doveton ...... | Three Battalions of Native Infantry. 
Two Companies of Pioneers, 
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young Rajah of The first - subject which claims attention, relates to the affairs of Nag- 
grandson of the late Rajah Ragojee Bhooslah, was placed on the musnud*, 
* The Mahratta term of gaddee (or, throne) might be more propery used on the present, o¢ta- 


sion, Were it equally familiar to the European ear with the Persian word musnud. | 
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in the room of Appah Saib. The young Prince received, likewise, on this 
occasion, the name of Rajah Ragojee Bhooslah. The ceremony of his 
accession was attended with all the forms of Native state, noise, and de- 
monstrations of joy, suited to the event. But the measure of elevating a 
new ruler under the regency of his mother, was not sufficient to ensure the 
possession of the country, or to intimidate the adherents of the former 
Chief. Throughout the months of June and July, their numbers and bold- 
ness increased in an evident degree; the inclemency of the weather being 
such, that no active measures to prevent this evil were attempted, or very 
practicable. Appah Saib generally resided in the neighbourhood of Daolag- 
herree, a sacred place, and at Patchmurree, situate in the heart of the Mahadeo 
hills. There he was surrounded by a body of Arabs and Ghoands, said to 
amount to many thousand men. Parties of these took occasion from the 
inertness of the British troops, at this season, to possess themselves of 
some important places, and among others of Meilghat, Meirsee, Atnere, 
Satnere, and Amlah. At the same time active levies of Arabs, and others, 
were conducted by Appah Saib’s partisans at Boorhaunpoor, and wherever 
there were any men of the military class thrown out of employ; while the 
recent discharge of Bajee Rao’s force supplied an abundant field for 
recruiting. 

The first occurrence of importance was in the Beitool district, which 
a body of Arabs and others entered from Meilghat, and proceeded to 
levy contributions throughout the country. The post of Beitool was at 
this time garrisoned by a detachment from the Nerbuddah Division, com- 
- manded by Captain Sparkes. With about one hundred and seven men of 
the 10th Bengal Native infantry, he marched on the 19th of July to check 
these incursions. On the second day he crossed the Taptee from Bherran, 
and was immediately threatened by a party of horse, whom he beat off. 
These, however, were soon afterwards succeeded by larger bodies, both of 
horse and foot, containing a considerable proportion of Arabs, who imme- 
diately commenced the assault. This was maintained about an hour; 
after which the enemy, perceiving no impression made on this small de- 
tachment, threatened to close on them. Captain Sparkes, apprehensive of 
the result-of such an effort in his position, sought a more commanding 
situation on a neighbouring eminence; in gaining which he was wounded 
in the leg. A continual fire was necessary to keep the enemy at a distance; 
while the maintenance of it was the sure precursor of the detachments 
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destruction, when their supply of ammunition should be expended. On this 
the Arabs probably calculated; for as the musquetry slackened, they closed 
in with eagerness. Further particulars of this melancholy affair are little 
known. Captain Sparkes and his detachment were cut off to a Naigue 
and eight Sepoys. Even the followers, with the exception of a few fugi- 
tives, were destroyed. There were other small posts in the neighbourhood, 
which, after this event, were in danger of being cut off by the enemy. 
They were now in considerable strength above the Ghats; and notwith- 
standing the unremitting continuance of the rains, it was found necessary 
that immediate reinforcements should be sent thither, and also into other 
quarters, to recover the lost ascendancy. | 

March of Bri -  Intelligenee of this disaster no sooner reached Colonel Adams at Hoos- 

ments into the singabad, than he detached Major Mac Pherson with four companies of the 

unsettled ; : . 

Districts, same battalion to which Captain Sparkes’s detachment belonged, anda 
squadron of the 7th Bengal cavalry, to ascend the Ghats. After passing 
them, the Major left at Shawpoor a post of thirty Sepoys with some fol- 
lowers, who immediately afterwards were cut off. A reinforcement of three 
flank companies and two guns were subsequently sent to join him, under 
Captain Newton. This officer, however, on approaching the Shawpoor 
Pass, received such intelligence of the appearance of the enemy, said to be 
in possession of it, that he thought it expedient to await the arrival of 
additional force, for which he accordingly applied to Colonel Adams. 
Major Cumming was immediately detached with another squadron of the 
7th, and four more companies of infantry with two guns. On their junction, 
the combined detachment ascended, and proceeded without molestation 
towards Beitool. Major Mac Pherson, who was on the 24th at that place, 
arrived with one battalion, one squadron, and two guns, at Meisdee on the 
27th, to recover from the enemy that part of the Ceded Countries for which 
he was appointed a Commissioner. From Nagpoor, Captain Hamilton, 
ikewise charged with the regulation of Ceded Territory above the Ghats 
and in the direction of Deoghur, proceeded on the 20th of J uly towards that 
quarter, with an irregular battalion, three hundred reformed horse, and two 
hundred regular Sepoys, with four guns. At the same-time another party, 
under Captain Gordon, was sent to take possession of the post and district 
of Lanjee towards the East; while Sulabut Khan was pressed to co-operate 
to the westward from Ellichapoor, with what troops he could spare... A 
detachment, consisting of two hundred auxiliary horse, and one hundred)- 
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irregular infantry, likewise marched from Nagpoor to Pandoorna. <A few 
days afterwards, on the menacing movements of the enemy, this was aug- 
mented by a squadron of cavalry and two flank companies of infantry. 
A similar necessity occurred for detaching, on the 27th of July, a further 
reinforcement from Nagpoor, under Captain Pedlar, to join the party with 
Captain Hamilton at Sindwarra. This reinforcement consisted of a squa- 
dron of the 8th cavalry, with one hundred regular infantry, and five hun- 
dred of the Nagpoor auxiliary horse. These, joined to Captain Hamilton's 
force, made the whole detachment amount to three hundred regular infan- 
try, an irregular battalion with four guns, a squadron of cavalry, and 
eight hundred horse. The remaining party at this time employed in the 
field, south of the Ghats, was detached from Chanda towards Chamoassee. 
It consisted of about two hundred men from the Ist battalion of the 11th 
regiment, and as many of the Nizam’s irregular horse belonging to a rus- 
salah which had arrived, at the commencement of the monsoon, from the 
previous pursuit of the Peishwah. In the northern quarter, Major O’Brien, 
commanding at Jubbulpoor, was requested to advance as many troops as 
he could prudently withdraw from that station, to Chuparra. These 
amounted on the 6th of August, when he arrived there, to one squadron of 
the 8th cavalry, four companies .ofithe 2d battalion of the 8th, and Ist bat- 
talion of the 10th Bengal Native infantry, and ninety Rohillah horse; 
while Captain Roberts’s Rohillah cavalry were distributed between Chou- 
raghur, Barra, and Tuttypoor, supported by the troops at Garurwarra and 
Sohagpoor. © 

By such extensive demands on the troops at the capital, their strength yyorch of Bri- 
had been reduced to so low an ebb, that any further deduction was con- Frere. 
sidered imprudent. For, at this time, there was sufficient reason to be con- a 
vinced, that in Nagpoor as strong a party existed in favour of Appah Saib, Ser 
as of the new Government; and that their active practices to gain an as- ey) 
cendancy, could only be counteracted by a commanding force. The Resi- 
dent, therefore, considered himself justified in addressing a requisition to 
Brigadier-general Doveton for the advance of a portion of the Hydrabad 
Division, on Ellichapoor, to restore a predominancy to the British interests. 
This they had certainly now lost, through a considerable portion of the 
Nagpoor and Ceded territories. The Brigadier-general, accordingly, 
marched on the 7th of August from Jalnah, with a troop of horse-artillery , 
the 3d regiment of Native cavalry and gallopers, four foot-artillery guns, 
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five companies of the Royal Scots, and the Ist battalion of the 3d, lst 
battalion of the 12th, and Ist battalion of the 16th light infantry corps; and 
took the high road to Ellichapoor by the Lackenwarree Ghat. He had 
detached, two days previously, in his front, the 6th cavalry, with orders 
to march direct on Nagpoor by Meiker. Lieutenant-colonel Heath's de- 
tachment, which, in the month of June, was left north of Nusserabad, being 
likewise in motion at the same time, was directed to march by Mulkapoor 
to join Brigadier-general Doveton on his route to Ellichapoor. A minute 
relation of the hardships and privations suffered by these troops would 

convey no instruction, and therefore will not be attempted. As their | 
march was considered indispensable, their sufferings were unavoidable. 
The guns, equipage, and baggage, were continually falling in the rear; and 
every comfort, at the time most necessary, was entirely wanting. Under 
the same circumstances in Europe, cover of some description would be 
found in towns and villages ; but in India, if the tents are detained in the 
rear, the troops necessarily remain exposed. Nor is there any remedy, 
as the villages are small, the houses incapable of containing. more than 
their proper inhabitants, and large public edifices are no where existing 
to supply the deficiency. But even were the case otherwise, the cus- 
toms of the inhabitants are such, that any, attempt to enter their dwellings 
would cause all the villages, on the line of march, to be abandoned, and 
excite the hostility of the whole country. Cases must, no doubt, occa- 
sionally arise, beyond the reach of human foresight; but the events of this 
war have sufficiently shewn, were the caution necessary, how indispensa- 
ble, previous to the assumption of monsoon quarters, is the provision for 
the contingencies of the inclement season. This subject cannot be too 
forcibly impressed on the minds of those with whom rests the dispositions 
for the defence of the country. If not destined to share the hardships of 
the troops, caused either by their mistakes or neglect, they will find the 
less room for self-esteem, when enjoying comparative comfort. The dis- 
tress and difficulties of the force under Brigadier-general Doveton at length 
arose to such a height as to force him to halt at Akolah, from the 15th of 
August; for, in fact, the roads were completely impassable. After a few 
days the movement was recommenced; but on coming to the Poornah, 
the roads were again found impracticable for wheel-carriages of any de- 
scription. He now pushed on with the troops alone, leaving all the park 
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and artillery on the right bank of the river; and arrived at Ellichapoor on 
the 3d of September. 

In the mean while the destination of the 6th cavalry was changed to 
Pandoorna, and on the 19th the Ist battalion of the 16th regiment was sent 
_ from Akolah to jomit. Both corps were the next day at Mortizapoor, and 
continued their march together without further interruption. A detach- 
ment of Berar troops closed in likewise on the Nagpoor territory, by Cap- 
tain Doveton’s march, on the 15th of August, from Risoor to Oomrouttee. 
He commanded eight companies of infantry, with two field-pieces, and six 
russalahs of irregular horse. Lieutenant-colonel Heath overtook the ord- 


Detention of 
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ment by incie- 
ment Weather. 


nance park on the river, and continuing his march with it, by slow degrees, . 


arrived after several days halt, on the 13th, at Ellichapoor. He had sent 
forward the 7th cavalry and flank companies of the Madras European re- 
giment, which joined Brigadier-general Doveton’s head-quarters on the 
llth. On the 14th, four companies of the Madras European regiment, and 
the 2d battalion of the 17th regiment*, from Lieutenant-colonel Mac 
Dowell’s camp on the Panjun nudlah, arrived together at Ellichapoor. 
Here they were weather-bound again, though nearer the scene of action 
than when above the Berar Ghats. The Nuwaub’s contingent, which made 
a few marches at the requisition of Mr. Jenkins, was for the same reason 
obliged to halt, after having had its ammunition and equipage entirely 
destroyed. 

The first object of the detachments which ascended the Ghats from 
Hoossingabad and the Wurdah, was the expulsion of the enemy from 
Mooltye, which they had seized from a party of Sebundies, on the 8th of 
August, in the face of a respectable detachment at Beitool. The combined 
parties of Majors Cumming and Mac Pherson, arrived before the place se- 
veral days previously to Major Munt, who commanded the 6th Madras ca- 
valry, and was directed to advance there, instead of halting at Pandoorna, 
As Major Cumming approached Mooltye, he sent on a reconnoitring party 
of a troop of cavalry, who, on the 18th, were encountered near that place, 
by a body of horse and foot, which came out to oppose them. The horse, 
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_* This division of the Madras European regiment had arrived at Jalnah before the monsoon, 
for the relief of one wing of the Royal; but these were likewise detained on account of the de- 
mand for troops in advance, 
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in numbers about three hundred, were soon dispersed, with thirty killed; 
and a few discharges from the field-pieces induced the infantry to withdraw 
into the fort. The rest of the detachment arrived on the 20th; but the 
Major did not hold himself strong enough either to attack or to invest this 
position, as his troops were much exhausted and reduced by sickness. He, 
therefore, awaited the arrival, from Nagpoor, of the further reinforcement, 
under Captain Baker, of one squadron, half a battalion, and two guns, 
which marched early in this month for Pandoorna.. The garrison were not, 
however, disposed to expect that occurrence; and, on the morning of the 
23d, evacuated both fort and town, to join their party where it was more 
secure. The place was occupied, after the day broke, by a British detail; 
and a detachment was formed to pursue the fugitives in a north-easterly 
direction. Captain Newton, the commander, had a squadron of cavalry, 
and a company of light-infantry, for this service, on which he moved on 
the night of the 23d. Early on the following morning, after a march of 
twenty miles, he discovered the enemy, amounting to about one hundred 
and fifty horse, and two hundred foot, on the opposite side of the Bell nu- 
lah, near Hurna. This, though deep,. the squadron immediately crossed, 
undiscovered; and as soon as it gained the opposite bank, Lieutenant 
Lane, commanding, formed it for a charge, which instantly followed. The 
result was complete. One hundred and seventy-one were killed on the 
spot, and many of those who escaped must have carried off severe wounds. 
While this example was made of one party of the enemy, another was 
overtaken, about twelve miles north of Mooltye, by a squadron under 
Lieutenant Ker, who likewise destroyed about fifty of them. 

_ The enemy were at this time in possession of the fort of Compta, from 
whence they overran all the neighbouring country. Captain Gordon, who 
was on the march to occupy that place and Lanjee, found a body of four 
hundred men, Mussulmans, Gossyes, and Mahrattas, drawn up, to oppose 
him, behind a deep nullah, near the village of Nowurgaum. He accordingly 
left his treasure, and provisions, under the protection of twenty-five re- 
gulars, all his matchlocks and his gun. With the remainder, consisting of 
twenty-five of the 6th Bengal cavalry, two hundred and twenty-five re- 
gular infantry (of which two hundred were of the newly-raised Nagpoor 
brigade), and six hundred irregular horse, he advanced against the enemy, 
who had good cover in the ravines, connected with the bed of the nullah. 
They fired at each other for about a quarter of an hour; after which, the | 
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horse, in two parties, plunged into the stream, and gained the enemy’s rear. 
The infantry, in the mean time, forded in front, carrying their cartridge- 
boxes and musquets on their heads, to save them from the water. About 
one hundred of the enemy were killed, and some prisoners were taken. 
From them it was ascertained, that they were strangers, who had been 
engaged, in the service of Appah Saib, by his agents in the city of Nag- 
poor. This success was obtained with the loss of no more than four Sepoys. 
Captain Gordon’s progress towards Compta continued to be so much im- 
peded by the weather, that he was unable to arrive there before the middle 
_of September. He was then reinforced by two companies of the Ist bat- 
talion of the Ist Native infantry, under Lieutenant Thulier, sent from 
Nagpoor to overtake him. As, in the mean while, the enemy had extended 
a chain of posts from Ambaghur to Chandpoor, Rampylee, and Sahungur- 
ree, a second detachment * was sent out, under Major Wilson, on the 17th. 
His instructions were to attack and dislodge all the enemy's parties along 
his route, to the most distant point of their line. But Captain Gordon pro- 
ceeded to the attack of Compta, before the arrival of the Major; and his 
dispositions for this purpose were carried into execution at day-break of 
the 18th. The town of Compta is surrounded by a wall and partial ditch, 
and contains a small ghurrie, like most other Mahratta towns. To attack 
the town, in the first instance, the force was divided into three parties, of 
which the left, under Lieutenant Thulier, was composed of one hundred 
and sixty Madras Native infantry, and two hundred of the Nagpoor brigade, 
The centre party consisted of a company of the same brigade, and a gun; 
and the right, of matchlock men, under a Native Chief, named Appah 
Annund Rao. The left column was provided with fascines, carried by 
every second man; and as they approached the ditch of the town, which 
was very contemptible, these were precipitated into it, and the troops 
passed over without difficulty. After entering the pettah, they separated 
into two parties. One of these took the right, and the other the left, and 
drove the enemy before them with much gallantry and some loss; while the 
fugitives, who took to the plain, were intercepted by the irregular horse, 
from whom they suffered considerable injury. The enemy had two bat- 





* This consisted of five companies of the 2d battalion of the Ist regiment, a strong company 
of the depét corps, and a complete squadron of the 6th Bengal cavalry, 
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teries in the town; one of which was opposed to the centre party, and the 
other to that on the right. Both these were stormed, as soon as the left 
column got into the town. The ghurrie, alone, now remained to be re- — 
duced; and a gun was brought up to the gate to blow it open ; but this 
failing, an elephant took its place, and forced open the outer barrier. There 
was still, however, another gate; but while the assailants were devising 
the means of forcing that, likewise, the garrison surrendered, on the pro- 
mise of personal safety. This was a very important success, as the Killedar 
had much influence over several of the remaining garrisons of this quarter, 
whose submission he immediately promised. The number, stated to have 
been in the town, is probably overrated at two thousand men, of whom the 
loss was estimated at four hundred. The number of British troops killed 
and wounded amounted to sixty-one. * 

On the 24th of September, six days after this event, the detachment 
commanded by Major Wilson arrived in the neighbourhood of Ambaghur; 
and he proceeded to reconnoitre the place, which was garrisoned by five 
hundred men. This fort, situate on a hill, is surrounded, to a considerable 
distance, by a thick jungle; but, in its immediate vicinity, on the south 
and east sides, there is a cultivated valley, half a mile broad. The hill on 
which the fort stands, is covered with wood, which conceals the dependant 
village at the bottom, and several posts with guns, which the enemy had 
established to command the inferior plain. The camp was pitched out of 
range of cannon shot, and the detachment was divided into two parties, 
of which one was destined to cover a close reconnoissance. This consisted 
of a troop of cavalry and half of the 2d battalion of the Ist Madras Native 
infantry, of which the light company was advanced in small parties @ Ja 
débandade, while the remaining three formed a reserve to it. The enemy 
retired before these dispositions at the foot of the hill, after giving an inef- 
fectual fire and abandoning a few small guns, and extended themselves on 
an eminence, connected by a barrier with Ambaghur. The reconnoissance 
ascended the principal hill; and establishing itself near the gate of the 
fort, was interposed between the place and the enemy on the other emi- 
nence, who had evidently adopted that position for the security of theit 
retreat. This demonstration of abandoning Ambaghur, where a few men 
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still remained, induced Major Wilson to order up the pioneers with scaling- 
ladders and axes, while he brought forward the remainder of the detach- 
ment, Before these could arrive, the garrison had already made their 
sortie through the opposite sallyport; and the wicket of the near gate 
having been cut open, the reconnoitring party were in possession. This 
place was thus obtained, without bloodshed, by twelve o’clock, and the 
detachment was available for the further duty it was ordered to perform. 
Nothing extraordinary, however, occurred before the 7th of October; 
when Major Wilson came before Pourree, and made his arrangements to 
examine the enemy's position, while he was expecting a reinforcement from 
the rear. But here, as in the former instance, the reconnoissance terminated 
in a successful assault. This place consisted of a partially walled town, 
having the gate on the north-west side; and in the opposite quarter a 
ghurrie, ina dilapidated state. On the south side ran the Wyne Gunga; 
where was a ferry of difficult access, except through the town. A ridge of 
earth covered the north side ; and behind it the enemy were drawn up with 
a few small guns, as the detachment made its dispositions. The infantry 
were in two parties, of which that on the right was the 2d battalion of the 
Ist regiment of Madras Native infantry, and the 6th cavalry were opposite 
the gate; while the Moghul horse were destined to pass round the town, on 
the enemy being dislodged. When the detachment advanced, their op- 
ponents fled into the town, and were pursued through the streets, at the 
same time that the cavalry were let in through the gate by the infantry, 
who had passed over the inferior impediments. They made no further re- 
sistance elsewhere, but fled towards the ferry; and the ghurrie was scaled, 
as the Moghul horse were endeavouring to overtake the fugitives, having 
forced a barrier-gate. In this, however, they failed, from the intricacy and 
difficulty of the avenues; but, a small party of them arriving at the edge of 
the ferry, a few of the enemy were there destroyed; and two boats, which 
were overloaded by the eager crowd, sunk with about forty of them, who 
were all drowned. Their entire loss was estimated at about one hundred 
and fifty. That of the detachment amounted to twelve killed and wounded. 
The operations, in this direction, were nearly terminated by these suc- 
cesses; notwithstanding which, Major Wilson received from Nagpoor, where 
already a wing of the Madras European regiment and the Ist battalion of 
the 3d Madras Native infantry had arrived on the 2d of October, a rein- 
forcement of two companies of that corps, which marched on the 4th from 
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the capital. With these he proceeded immediately against Barhampoorree 
and Sahungurree, which severally submitted on his approach. Purtabghur 
had been, in like manner, reduced, on the approach of Captain Gordon’s 
detachment, on the 21st of October. As this fort was found in good repair, 
and well supplied with water, which rendered it of importance for occupa- 
tion, it was, from want of regular troops, entrusted to some irregulars of 
Beekrah, a Takoor chief, who had shewn himself staunch to the new Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding the threats of Chyne Shaw, a partizan of Appah 
Saib, of much influence in the country. 

Evacuation of These successes, to the eastward, had all the effect that could be ex- 


Amlah before 4 ‘ . 
Captain Jones's pected ; and the expulsion of the enemy from places on the plain, reduced 


oenetment them to considerable distress. All the cattle and provisions, which they 
had originally carried off from the villages of the more open country, were 
now expended ; and for some time they had been obliged to gain subsist- 
ence by making excursions to the vicinity of the British posts. To check 
these, the troops were on the alert, and since the arrival of Major Munt’s 
detachment on the 9th of September at Mooltye, there were sufficient 
troops for this purpose, as Major Cumming’s detachment was by this time 
enabied to return to Beitool. Previously, however, to his countermarch, 
a detachment under Captain Jones, of the Bengal Establishment, consisting 
of a squadron of cavalry and two companies of infantry, was sent to dispos- 
sess a body of five hundred of the enemy, of the post of Amlah, about twelve 
miles north-west of Mooltye, before which it arrived at eight o’clock in the 
morning. This ghurrie, contemptible as a place of strength, owing to the 
dilapidated state of its walls, was, however, situated between two deep 
nullahs. These suddenly beginning to fill, as soon as the detachment 
crossed, Captain Jones was apprehensive of being cut off from his baggage 
before he had completed the projected service, He therefore preferred to 
re-cross the nullah, and encamp out of reach of the fire of the garrison, 
rather than to attempt an assault by a coup de main, and accordingly re- 
mained inactive throughout the remainder of the day. During the night, 
however, the enemy lost confidence, knowing the weakness of their posi- 
tion. They also, probably, imagined that additional force was coming 
against them; for they evacuated before day-break, when the place was 
peaceably occupied by the British troops. 

Major Bowen's A similar party of the enemy had taken possession of Boordye, within 
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_ the middle of September, in quest of them, with a squadron of cavalry, 
and one hundred light-infantry. He found the enemy drawn up in front 
of the village prepared to receive him. Having placed a half squadron on 
each flank, in thissorder he advanced, directing the cavalry to pass round 
the village, when, with the light-infantry, he should charge in front. This 
manceuvre had the desired effect. The charge of the infantry drove the 
enemy through the street, and the cavalry were ready to take them up on 
the opposite side, where about three hundred were cut up, and a lasting 
effect produced by so signal an example. 

This event was followed by Lieutenant Cruickshanks’s excursion, who, 
with a detachment consisting of one hundred and eighty infantry, fifty of 
the 7th Bengal cavalry, and Righty Bobiliah horse, marched, on the 20th 
of September, from Dorol, to surprise some distant posts of the enemy 
among the hills. After an almost unremitting march of thirty hours, he 
arrived near Juna-Ghurree. There he found the chief, Dajee, with three 
hundred and fifty* men in front of the village. This post was situate ina 
deep valley, to which the only access for troops is through the opening by 
which the detachment entered. There, two difficult mullahs run parallel 
to their front, within range of their fire, which consisted of ginjauls and 
matchlocks. The same manceuvre which had been practised by Major 
Bowen, was here adopted. The regular cavalry were sent to the right, the 
Rohillahs to the left, and the infantry crossed the mudlahs in front. The 
enemy were driven through the village, and endeavoured to gain the hill 
in the rear; but the horse intercepted and destroyed about two hundred 
and fifty. Lieutenant Cruickshanks burned their cantonments, and 
marched on another body, distant three miles, which, in advancing, he 
had passed on his right. This body was commanded by a chief named 
Gubba, who occupied a village on the side of a mountain. While the 
enemy opened their fire, the infantry of the detachment divided into two 
parts; one of which ascended the hill from the left, while the other ad- 
vanced in front. The cavalry, at the same time, were held in reserve, to 
act according to circumstances. But the enemy had been, on this occa- 
sion, too prudent to trust themselves in the plain; and on being nearly 





_ * There were originally five hundred; but the Ghoands, amounting to one hundred and fifty, 
fied on the first appearance of the detachment. 3 
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approached, fled up the mountain, and abandoned their store of provi- 
sions, their plunder, and two ginjauls. Both these services being accom- 
plished, with scarce any other loss than that of Lieutenant Lane, of the 
Bengal cavalry, wounded, the detachment returned to its position, having 
marched forty miles in thirty-eight hours, and performed the. services 
which have been described. 
serial Of Under these circumstances, and as the season for penetrating the hills 
dary at Patch- was yet distant, both parties had abundant leisure to make their disposi- 
| tions for what was expected as the final operation. But the Ex-Rajah, 
and his adherents, were probably much discouraged by their late reverses; 
and the difficulties they continued to experience in procuring subsistence, 
rendered their situation distressing. Yet Appah Saib still had his emis- 
saries employed in increasing the number of his troops, to prevent the 
junction of whom was the natural concern of the British posts: as by their 
means he might be more in a condition to undertake excursions, or even 
to force his way out of the circle within which he was invested. Of the 
small parties which contrived to evade the posts, necessarily at a consi- 
derable distance from each other, there was probably little information; but 
in the middle of October, a more important body was reported to be cross- 
mg the cordon, and excited an attention proportionate to its consequence. 
The intelligence was, however, too late; and a party of about seventy 
followers of Cheettoo Pindarry, succeeded in joining the Ex-Rajah from 
the westward, through the jungles about Asseer*, and thence by a north- 
eastern road to Patchmurree. Where this marauder had secreted himself 
since his expulsion from Malwah by Sir John Malcolm (p. 269), is of little 
importance; though it may be inferred that he had lain about the Saut- 
poorra hills and jungles, under cover of Bajee Rao’s army and the fort of 
Asseerghur, till he found a convenient opportunity of sallying forth. At the 
same time a demonstration was made on the British posts on the south side 
of the Mahadeo hills, which, from the coincidence of time, might be ima- 
gined to be intended as a diversion in favour of Cheettoo’s junction. The 
enemy had effected an understanding with some persons in Deoghur, 
already an English post, which was even in the rear of some other posi- 
tions, and of Sindwarra, whither Captain Pedlar’s detachment had marched 
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in August. For the execution of their design of gaining Deoghur, they as- 
sembled at Lonadye, a village ten miles distant, in a westerly direction. 
A detachment advanced against them under Captain Cuffley, while Captain 
Pedlar and Lieutenant Cameron proceeded to Deoghur, where a European 
officer was established in charge of that post, to prevent the recurrence of 
future treachery. This movement dispersed them. Captain Cuffley burned 
their cantonments on the 15th of October; the other officers took several 
prisoners; and it was concluded that none of the remainder returned to 
Patchmurree. 

The enemy, seeing no further prospect of success to the southward of 
the hills, turned their efforts to the northern side, on which Colonel Adams 
had encamped his head-quarters, with two hundred cavalry, two hundred 
infantry, and four horse-artillery guns, with a few Rohillahs, at Sindkeir, 
in the middle of November. On the 23d of that month, Chyne Shaw, the 
Ghoand chief, suddenly appeared before Chouraghur, with two thousand 
followers, who surrounded the place, in the hopes of intimidating the gar- 
rison, which consisted of no more than a Native officer and thirty men. 
These, however, maintained a good countenance, and during twenty-four 
hours, deterred the enemy from an assault, by a constant fire of such guns 
as were on the walls. Their situation, in the mean while, was made known 
to Lieutenant-colonel Mac Morine, who immediately detached a relief of 
two hundred infantry and fifty Rohillahs, under Lieutenant Brandon. This 
officer, by a diligent march, arrived there in time on the 24th, and found 
the enemy drawn up to receive him. He formed his men against these for- 
midable odds, and commenced his attack by five volleys, which had the 
effect he expected, of producing a certain degree of irresolution ; of the 
indications of which he took advantage, by instantly charging with the bay- 
onet. The success of this measure was proved in the destruction of one 
hundred and fifty of the enemy, with little comparative loss. They never 
returned again to the attack of the fort; in which a reinforcement having 
been placed by Lieutenant Brandon, he returned with the rest of his de- 
tachment to his head-quarters. Their next appearance was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Futteepoor, in the beginning of December, which immediately 
claimed the attention of Captain Roberts, commanding a detachment at 
Sohagpoor. He, accordingly, marched against them with a party of Rohil- 
lah horse. Finding these insufficient for his purpose, he was obliged to 
suspend his attack, till the arrival of some infantry and guns on the 8th, 
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when a few discharges from the artillery, which the enemy stood till they 
found themselves within reach of grape, effected their dispersion. 

As a last resource, the Ex-Rajah was engaged in practices among the 
British troops, to suborn their allegiance; but in this he had little more 
success than Bajee Rao on a previous occasion. Two or three men of 
the 6th Bengal cavalry went over to him, and sent invitations to others in 
that regiment to join them; but the bearers of their letters were detected ; 
and though these were subsequently delivered, with a view to ascertain the 
sentiments of the parties to whom they were addressed, they produced no 
impression; and the only answer the messengers received was: not to re- 
turn, as such communication was calculated to endanger the lives of those 
whose names were introduced. Notwithstanding the satisfactoriness of 
this experiment, the Resident deemed it advisable to require the removal of 
this corps from Nagpoor, where Appah Saib had so large a party. It, ac- 
cordingly, changed position to the Beitool district, with the 6th Madras 
cavalry, which arrived at the capital on the 4th of January. The other 
movements which affected the power of the new Government towards the 
end of 1818, was the arrival, from Chanda, of half of the 1st battalion of the 
11th Madras Native infantry, at Nagpoor, on the 8th of November; and this 
was followed by other changes of less importance. On the 27th of December 
a detail of artillery and two six-pounders marched to relieve a similar 
party of the Bengal Establishment, in the Chaoteesghur district; and next 
day the remainder of the 2d battalion of the 1st Native infantry proceeded 
to join its battalion head-quarters at Pourree. On the 31st of December 
Major Wilson returned to Nagpoor with the infantry portion of his detach- 
ment, excepting some parties left on the Wyne Gunga, at Ambaghur, 
Pourree, and Barhampoorree, by the 2d battalion of the 1st regiment; and 
at Wyratghur by the Ist battalion of the 11th Native infantry. The squa- 
dron of cavalry had previously returned, as had, likewise, Captain Gordon's 
detachment, after taking possession of Lohargurree and Dungurghurree, 
and leaving small garrisons in Compta and Lanjee.. This would be the 
proper place for taking a summary view of the operations of Captain Mox- 
tons detachment in Chaoteesghur, and of Captain Saunders’s detachment 
in the Chanda district, were they immediately connected with the defeat 
of Appah Saib’s active adherents. But in fact they were more directed to 
the establishment of the new order of things, than to the expulsion of the 
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ostensible enemy; and, in some instances, even to the subjugation of par- 
ties, that had been equally hostile to the Ex-Rajah during his government, 

With the beginning of the year 1819, were proposed to be undertaken 
the combined movements into the hills, which should close this long pro- 
tracted struggle. Three detachments were destined to enter from the 
northern points of Hoossingabad, Garurwarra, and Chuparra, two from the 
southern points of Mooltye and Deoghur, while Brigadier-general Doveton, 
leaving a detachment in Berar, should ascend, with the rest of his force, the 
Dhoolghat to Jilpy-Aumneir on the Taptee, to intercept the enemy, should 


they attempt to gain Asseerghur. In pursuance of this arrangement, Briga- 


dier-general Doveton marched, on the 21st of December, from the vicinity 
of Ellichapoor, leaving under Lieutenant-Colebrooke, for the protection of 
Berar, the galloper battery, three troops of the 2d Native cavalry, and the 
Nuwaub Sulabut Khan’s cavalry and infantry. Instead, however, of as- 
cending the Injardie hills, with his whole force, he halted at Warkeira, on 
atriving there on the 30th of December; and on the 2d of January de- 
tached Lieutenant-colonel Pollock, with three troops of the 2d Native 
cavalry, the Wallajahbad light infantry, one company of the 2d battalion 
of the 17th regiment, three companies of pioneers, and one hundred horse 
and one hundred and fifty foot of the Ellichapoor contingent, to take pos- 
session of Jilpy-Aumneir, and make the proposed dispositions. This de- 
tachment ascended the Dhoolghat, and arrived, through a wild unculti- 
vated country, on the 6th of January at noon, before the fort. This was 
held by a body of armed men, who had seized it during the prevailing anar- 
chy throughout the Cessions to the British Government and its allies. 


Jilpy-Aumneir, situate at the confluence of the Taptee and Gurgah - 


rivers, is washed on two sides by their waters; on a third, isa deep and 
difficult ravine; and’on the fourth side, where is the entrance, is a double 
line of works; and in front of them, astockade. This face, which is shorter 
than the other three, is that alone towards which the access 1s easy; and 
it was selected to be attacked, as the garrison refused to submit, and the 
walls were too high for an escalade. A few scattered houses, called the 
pettah, are near the bank of the Taptee, from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty yards from the north face of the fort; and about two hundred 
yards from the south-east angle, on the bank of the Gurgah, 1s : building 
called the Dargah (a Mahomedan mausoleum). Of these two positions, the 
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possession was taken, without difficulty, on the day of arrival; while the 
camp was established about six hundred yards in the rear, stretching from 
one river to the other. Next day, a disposition was made for completing 
the investment of the place. For this purpose, a picket of cavalry and 
infantry was thrown across the Gurgah, opposite the fort, at a village 
called the Shar; and the Ellichapoor contingent was, in like manner, 
placed across the Taptee, on the 8th; for both these rivers were fordable 
near their confluence. The object of these arrangements, as well as of a six- 
pounder battery constructed, on the night of the 9th, in front of the pettah, 
was to induce the garrison to surrender, before the arrival of the additional 
guns and troops expected from Jalnah; and the positions of the several 
posts were such, as to impede the communication of the garrison with the 
rivers. On the 10th, a gun opened on the defences about the gateway; 
which being but thin, were easily damaged. Grape was also fired in the 
same direction, occasionally, to increase the annoyance. On the 11th, at 
night, an additional battery of six-pounders was constructed; and on the 
following morning, it likewise opened against the defences adjoining the 
gateway, of which considerable masses came down. At eight o’clock, the 
garrison desired to have permission to retire with their arms and private 
property, and a parley ensued; but no more than their lives being promised 
them, which they refused to accept without other favourable terms, hos- 
tilities recommenced. In the evening, the most strict injunctions of alert- 
ness were given to all the posts, in the apprehension that the garrison would 
attempt a sortie that night; and that at the Shar was reinforced, as most 


likely to encounter the enemy. In the west face of the fort was a small 


sallyport, leading down to the Taptee by a flight of steps, which was 
entirely concealed from view by a thick jungle that extended also along 
the bank of the river. Immediately after night-fall, the garrison, in small 
numbers, commenced descending through this way ; and by eight o'clock, 
were all clear of the place. From thence they silently held their way, 
unobserved, down the bed of the stream, and were too late discovered 
ascending the opposite bank. A pursuit was attempted, but it proved un- 
availing beyond the capture of a few prisoners; for as soon as they left the 
river, by the ravines which joined it, they dived into thick jungles, which 
effectually secured their further flight. The garrison were certainly en- 


titled to no better terms than had been promised them; for they had 


delayed their offer of surrender till the arrival of the detachment under _ 
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Lieutenant-colonel Crosdill, who, as senior officer, assumed the command, 
and made every disposition for opening, on the following morning, the 
guns and howitzers which he had brought with him. 

It will be recollected that this officer, with the battering-train of the 
Hydrabad Division, was attached to the force under Colonel Mac Dowell, 
employed at Malleygaum immediately before the monsoon. The foot-artil- 
lery and guns had remained ‘with him throughout that inclement season, in 
the expectation of further sieges, on the return of the fair weather. The 
detachment, on the Ist of October, moved back to Malleygaum ; and there 
awaited the result of some negotiations with the garrison of Ummulneir, the 
principal refractory post in Khandesh, and the junction of reinforcements, 
which might render the eventual siege less tedious and destructive than 
had been that of Malleygaum. Ummulneir had belonged to the Peishwah, 
but was in immediate possession of a chief named Raj Buhandoor, who, 
for twenty years, had held it with a garrison of Arabs. The nature of this 
sort of tenure will be better understood, by observing that on Raj Buhan- 
door having fallen into disgrace with his Prince, he was ordered to Poonah, 
where it was proposed to deprive him of his yaghire. On leaving his fort, 
in obedience to orders, he gave strict injunctions to the garrison to sur- 
render it to no one, not even to the Peishwah. This order, however rebel- 
lious; was strictly obeyed; for after the Chief had succeeded in re-estab- 
lishing himself in his master’s good graces, they refused to admit even him, 
on his return. Though he was subsequently acknowledged, they would not 
now permit him to surrender the place to the British Authorities, to whom 
he was desirous of submitting. After the failure of many attempts to pur- 
chase their submission, they were justly declared rebels, and it was 
resolved to suppress them. For this service there were now more Eu- 
ropeans than before the monsoon; for as soon as the weather had cleared 
sufficiently for movement, the head-quarters of his Majesty’s 67th foot 
was put in motion, from Bombay, to reinforce the detachment in Khan- 
desh, in the western parts of which province there was likewise em- 
ployed, since June, a small detachment of that establishment, composed of 
four companies of the above corps, and the 2d battalion of the 5th regi- 
ment, which arrived from Soonet, under Major Jardine. The 67th arrived 
at Malleygaum on the 11th of November, where Colonel Huskisson, as 
senior officer, took the command of the force, which consisted of that corps, 
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the 2d battalion of the lst regiment. To these were subsequently added 
part of Major Jardine’s detachment, and the flank companies of the 2d 
battalion of the 13th Madras Native infantry, ordered from that battalion, 
(at this time stationed in the vicinity of Boorhaunpoor,) to overawe some 
Bheels who shewed a disposition towards aggression. With these addi- 
tions, the force under Colonel Huskisson amounted to one thousand Eu- 
ropean foot, eight hundred Native infantry, and two hundred and fifty ir- 
regular horse, with the Bombay battering-train, and what remained ser- 
viceable of that belonging to the Hydrabad Division, the pioneers, and de- 
tail of sappers and miners. On the 25th of November, the head-quarters 
of the force marched from Malleygaum; and, on the 28th, came before 
Buhaudoorpoor. This place, though it contained but a few Arabs, was of 
some importance, from its strength, and from its containing the residence of 
a Chief of consequence, and a manufactory of gunpowder. It was, how- 
ever, passed over till after the siege of Ummulneir, the object of primary 
consideration ; before which the force encamped, on the following day, at 
the distance of three thousand yards, with the Boarree river intervening. 
The ghurrie of Ummulneir is a square of only two hundred feet; on 
three sides is surrounded by the town, ‘the fourth being washed by the 
river Boarree, on whose left bank it is situate. The wall on this side, as 
well as the towers at the angles, are revetted with stone; but the remaining 
curtains are of mud, and the works generally are fifty feet high. The in- 
terior is filled up to nearly the foot of the parapet, and commands the sur- 
rounding town, which is extensive, and inclosed by a wall eight feet high, 
of which the river face is likewise _revetied with stone. The gates of the 
ghurrie are three in number, and greatly out of repair, as well as a tra- 
verse, projected to cover them. On the opposite bank of the river, here 
two hundred and fifty yards broad, is a small eminence higher than the 
ghurrie, and therefore commanding it; so that this place might well be con- 
sidered contemptible in point of strength. The garrison was summoned to 
unconditional surrender, nor would any attention be given to their solici- 
tation for more specific terms. They found themselves obliged to consent, 
on the following day (the 30th), to what neither their force nor position 
could enable them to refuse; for they were only one hundred and fifty 
men, and all hope of escape was precluded by the posts and patroles with 
which they were surrounded. They deposited their arms outside of the 
ghurrie, and advanced into the bed of the river, where they were made- 
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prisoners ; while the grenadiers of the 67th regiment moved across, and 
took possession of the place. Next day Buhaudoorpoor, which, in most 
respects, is the counterpart of Ummulneir, surrendered, in the same man- 
ner, to the irregular horse under Lieutenant Swanston, which were sent to 
demand its submission; and as there was now no further occasion for the 
force in its collected state, it was broken up.. The head-quarters returned 
to Malleygaum, for the occupation of Khandesh, in which were left, of 
Madras corps, the Ist battalion of the 2d, the-2d battalion of the 13th, and 
the 2d battalion of the 14th regiments of Native infantry, with the sappers 
and miners, and some pioneers. The battering-train, escorted by all the 
Madras artillery, the detachment of the Madras European regiment, and 
some Native troops, marched, on the 7th of December, under Lieutenant- 
colonel Mac Dowell, towards Jalnah. This detachment arrived there on the 
25th, and, after lodging the heavy train in store, Lieutenant-colonel Cros- 
dill marched again on the 28th, with the whole of the artillery-men brought 
from Khandesh, two brass twelve-pounders, and two five-and-a-half-inch 
howitzers, the six companies of the Madras European regiment, and detail 
of pioneers, with five lacs of rupees, for the head-quarters of the Hydra- 
bad Division, at this time on march from Ellichapoor to Warkeira. On his 
arrival at this place, on the 8th of January, he received further orders to 
continue his march, on the following day, to Jilpy-Aumneir, where he ar- 
rived, as already related, on the 12th.. The fall of this place having enabled 
him to return immediately with his guns, he left the detachment of the 
Madras European regiment with Lieutenant-colonel Pollock, and rejoined, 
on the 21st, Brigadier-general Doveton. 

Having now disposed of the detachment destined for the interception of 
Appah Saib, should he attempt the Jilpy-Aumneir road, for the description 
of which disposition, a digression from the immediate operations against that 
Chief was found necessary, the narrative returns to the movements in 
the Nagpoor country, which were discontinued with the conclusion of the 
year 1818. On the 9th of January, the head-quarters of the Subsidiary 
Force, with the 6th Madras cavalry, four horse-artillery guns, the Ist bat- 
talion of the 3d, and the lst battalion of the 11th Madras Native infantry, six 
hundred reformed horse, and half a company of pioneers, marched from 
the capital for Mooltye; and with the exception of the first of these corps, 
arrived there on the 15th. Major Munt, with the 6th Madras cavalry, and 
some irregular horse, was left in defence of the lower country ; and for the 
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better protection of the capital, the Ist battalion of the 16th regiment was 
sent thither, on the 17th of January, from Mooltye, and replaced in the 
camp by the flank companies of the Madras European regiment. A double 
line of posts, chiefly of irregular horse, extended, for the interception of 


‘stragglers, from the Wyne Gunga below the Ghats, to the Machna above. 


For at this time it was strongly suspected that Appah Saib might endea- 
vour, by evading his adversaries in disguise, to gain the southern part of 
the Nagpoor territory. On the other side of the hills, Colonel Adams took 
up a position at Babye; and had, with his head-quarters, about fifteen 
hundred men. Lieutenant-colonel Mac Morine was at Garurwarra with 
one thousand men, and Major O’Brien, at Lucknadaon, with the same 
number. Each of these corps had two six-pounders, and two five-and-a- 
half-inch howitzers, carried on elephants; and they commenced their march 
on the 2d and 3d of February. Colonels Adams and Mac Morine proceeded 
directly towards Patchmurree, and Major O’Brien marched on Hurrye. 
From this place, the Major, keeping a south-west course, which approached 
the other corps, encountered a body of Ghoands under Chyne-Shaw, who 
was himself taken, and his party dispersed. Beyond this, no other op- 
position was made ; and while parties from Colonel Scot's force penetrated 
every recess of the hills from the south, in co-operation with those from the 
north, Colonel Adams arrived at Patchmurree, in the middle of February, 
when Appah Saib and his open adherents were no longer there. 

That Chief, perceiving, at the end of the previous month, the forward 
state of the preparations against him, and that the season no longer op- 
posed a barrier to their execution, adopted the measure he had, for a con- 
siderable time, contemplated. On the Ist of February he left his posi- 
tion, after plundering his friends the Ghoands of all their valuables. He 
passed Boarda on the 3d, accompanied by Cheettoo Pindarry ; and was 
followed through the same place next day, by five hundred Arabs and 
Hindoostanees. Captain Jones, of the 7th Bengal cavalry, commanded 
there with a troop of that regiment, and two companies of infantry ; and 
received timely information of the intended flight of the Ex-Rajah; but 
this intelligence was conjoined with such other circumstances as induced 
him to march immediately towards Shawpoor; by which route the fugitive 
was reported to be proceeding. The other read being thus left open, 
Appah Saib and his Pindarry allies passed the line of posts to Saolleeghur. 
As soon as Captain Jones discovered the deceitful part that had been acted 
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towards him, by the Ami/dar (Native Civil officer) of Boarda, he coun- 
termarched, and intercepted the body of Arabs and Hindoostanees who 
formed the enemy’s rear. They at fitst drew up to oppose him, and with | 
the cavalry part of his detachment, he cut up one hundred of them, while 
the rest attempted a retreat. At the Dauber Ghat, they again drew up, 
and were attacked, with the infantry of the detachment, by which they 
lost one hundred men more, with some prisoners. The remainder dis- 
persed in the jungles, and Captain Jones continued his march in pursuit of 
the Ex-Rajah. Lieutenant-colonel Pollock likewise received early advice 
of this flight; which being on a more northerly line than Jilpy-Aumneir, he 
immediately decided on marching to Peeplaod, where he arrived on the 
morning of the 4th, and occupied the point from whence the two avenues 
to Asseerghur branch off by Bamghur and Boorgaum. A strong picket of 
cavalry and infantry was, likewise, posted on a road which passed the vil- 
lage of Eurah, two miles in his rear, and offered another road for flight to 
the Westward. In this state of preparation the utmost vigilance was main- 
tained, to intercept the enemy. In the mean while, Appah Saib was pur- 
suing his way from Saolleeghur, accompanied by his Pindarry friends, as 
the best guides through this wild and scarcely pervious tract ; and late in 
the evening of the same day (4th of February) approached the picket, 
which turned out with great alertness. In this unexpected rencounter, he 
dashed his horse into a deep ravine; and made his escape with considera- 
ble difficulty, while his party dispersed and fled in every direction, pur- 
sued by the picket till the darkness rendered further exertion unavailing. 
A few prisoners were taken, among whom were some of the deserters from 
the Bengal 10th Native infantry, who had assisted in Appah Saib’s escape. 
These, a few days afterwards, suffered the punishment due to so flagrant 
an instance of infidelity. A part of the cavalry were sent the next morn- 
ing, in the direction of Boorgaum, to ascertain if the fugitive Chief, and 
Cheettoo, had taken that route. Finding that place deserted by its Kulle- 
dar, who was a relation of the Governor of Asseerghur, Jeswunt Rao Laar, 
the party countermarched to Sewul, whither Colonel Pollock also, on the 
night between the 5th and 6th, conducted his detachment. As this place 
was well situated to intercept the progress of any more of the enemy to 
Asseerghur, where it was concluded Appah Saib had certainly taken re- 
fuge, the Lieutenant-colonel halted for the further orders of the comman- 
dant of the division. 
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Brigadier-general Doveton’s head-quarters were still at Warkeira, when 
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the 27th of January, by a wing of his Majesty’s 30th regiment from Madras, 
as a relief for the division of the Royal Scots, at this time in camp. These 
were accordingly put in motion, the next day, by the route of Jalnah, where 
they were to be joined by the 2d battalion of the 14th regiment of Native 
infantry, from Malleygaum. This corps, which had been left in Seindwah 
by Sir Thomas Hislop, suffered so severely from fever, that it was with- 
drawn to Malleygaum, to rescue its remains from destruction. There its 
sickness continuing unabated, it was ordered to return within the British 
territory; and-at this time had but a few men fit for duty. Few, how- 
ever, as they were, Brigadier-general Doveton considered them a necessary 
addition to his force, under the new course of events. He likewise counter- 
manded the march of the Royals, whom he directed to escort the battering- 
train from Jalnah to Boorhaunpoor. There he arrived, with his own force, 
on the 14th of February, to await the ascertainment of the actual conduct 
of Jeswunt Rac Laar, with regard to the cause of Appah Saib. In this sus- 
pense the narrative willleave him, to conclude this Chapter witha summary 
reflection on the many events with which it has been crowded. 

It will be difficult now to say, whether expectations of assistance from 
other Powers were entertained by Appah Saib, when from the heart of his 
jungles he sent out his parties to take possession of the surrounding coun- 
try. This probably would not have been left at his mercy, by any military 
man, accustomed to reflect on the occupation of a conquered territory. 
The dispositions made by Brigadier-general Smith, in the Poonah territory, 
immediately previous to the monsoon (p. 315), form a striking contrast to the 
absence of a similar measure in the N agpoor country; which was equally 
dependent on the British means for its defence, and ultimately re- 
quired the co-operation of troops, which might have been more than suf- 
ficient, with other dispositions. If a contempt of the enemy caused this 
neglect, the result will agree with what is generally inculcated, as the 
usual consequence of such an opinion of an adversary. At the same time, 
it must be allowed, that Appah Saib’s subsequent conduct very much justi- 
fied the contempt both of his means and his judgment. Every project he 
pursued appeared the result of miscalculation ; and its easy defeat exhibited 
his entire ignorance of the means possessed by the British Government- 
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There is, in fact, some difficulty in comprehending distinctly the conduct of 
his parties. They offered themselves freely, on several occasions, to the 
attack of the British detachments sent against them, when the numbers were 
nearly equal, without appearing to have made any provision for their 
retreat. Though they were necessarily beaten by disciplined troops, they 
continued to try the chance of combat in a manner unaccountable, consider- 
ing the diminution they were reported to have invariably sustained, and the 
little loss they caused to their assailants. These unsuccessful efforts would 
soon convince Appah Saib of the inefficacy of a further struggle. He pro- 
bably contemplated those encounters only as the means of amusing his 
enemies, till a fit occasion offered for his escape. For this purpose, he 
wisely availed himself of the services of the Pindarries, who were well ac- 
quainted with the needful stratagems, and the nature of the country to be 
passed. Under their guidance, he was enabled to traverse one of the wildest 
tracts in India. But he deferred adopting this measure till long after the 
opening of the season had exposed him to the liability of being attacked ; 
and he might have deemed the delay of the British movements extraordi- 
nary, when he left Patchmurree, on the Ist of February, fifteen days before 
Colonel Adams’s arrival. The period of combined movement, on that place, 
was originally fixed for the 1st of January, instead of the 2d of February, 
when it actually commenced. The postponement has been attributed to 
the preparations necessary for carrying, on elephants, the ordnance attached | 
to the three columns advancing from the northward. This would certainly 
be worthy of much regret, were there reason to suppose that an earlier 
movement would have surprised Appah Saib; but there is no ground for 
that opinion. His intelligence was necessarily correct ; and ever since the 
end of October, when joined by Cheettoo, he may be considered as prepared 
to fly on the day of combined movement. Whatever inconvenience, there- 
fore, belonged to the delay of advancing against him, was principally the 
loss of time, with the evils attending the suspense in which the minds of 
the inhabitants were held, during a state of things so inconclusive. Any ob- 
servations which can now be made, on the inefficacy of guns, on that occa- 
sion, are liable to be considered as derived from the subsequent knowledge 
of facts then uncertain; for there are many cases in which great sagacity 
is required to judge of the propriety of dispensing with their aid. They 
are at times positively prejudicial; but few officers, long accustomed to 
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use them, will voluntarily deprive themselves of the security against a reverse 
which they confer, to promote the certainty of a success which they im- 
pede. The fate of Appah Saib and Cheettoo remains to be related here- 
after; but its wretchedness will be easily conceivable. The influence of 
the British Government in India being parallel to that of the Romats 
during their prosperity throughout the known world of their day, no enemy 
to its interests has better means of concealment, or of escape, from its 
power, than were permitted by the vindictive perseverance with which 
those despots unerringly pursued their victim. 
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Tue events which occurred north of the Nerbuddah, during the monsoon, 
had an influence on the immediate termination of the war, so indirect, as to 
justify a summary description of them, till the march of those forces, which 
co-operated in the reduction of Asseerghur, the principal subject of this 
chapter. These events were chiefly, if not entirely connected with the 
settlement of Scindiah’s distracted country ; for he was then, and has since 
continued to be, incapable of restraining the turbulent chiefs and officers, 
into whose hands many of his troops and districts had fallen. For this pur- 
pose, the contingent, commanded by British officers, was kept in a state of 
motion during the greater part of the rainy season; and its approach, in 
August, to some mutinous battalions, near Seronge, had the effect of awing 
them into temporary order. While each Chief, of any enterprise, was enr 
deavouring to establish a jaghire for himself, Arjoon Sing, who had once 
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(Map vu.) been master of Gurrakota and Maltown, deemed the occasion of the mutiny 
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favourable to the recovery of his former possessions, and succeeded in oc- 
cupying, by stratagem, the first of those places. As Scindiah considered 
himself incapable of retaking it, the assistance of a Saughur force, under 
Brigadier-general Watson, was granted to him; and that corps came before 
Gurrakota, on the 18th of October, having left its cantonment on the 15th. 

Possession of the town was gained without opposition, on the day the 
camp was established before the fort, which is situated at the confluence of 
the Sonar and Guddaree rivers. These streams wash the outer wall on 
two sides, and towards the land is a wet ditch communicating between 
them. The longest dimension of this place is about nine hundred yards, 
and its greatest breadth three hundred. Its general figure is that of a 
semicircle, of which the diameter is parallel to the bank of the Sonar; and 
the remainder is composed of broken lines, which touch the Guddaree 
river, and take the general figure to which it has been assimilated. A 
Jausse-braye, or outer wall, twenty feet high, runs along the bank of the 
river and the scarp of the ditch. - This is thirty feet deep and substantially 
revetted: but, excepting in the wet season, the Sonar is easily fordable, 
hear its junction with the ditch, to which point, moreover, a pathway 
leads down the bed, under cover of the left bank, on which is likewise situ- 
ate the place. The interior wall, twenty-nine feet high, retains a terre- 
pleine, composed of a mass of stone and mud, varying in thicknesses from 
six to twenty feet ; and its direction is so irregular, excepting on the Sonar 
side, that in few other places can its parallelism with the outer wall be 
traced. About sixteen hundred yards from the ditch, a wall extends be- 
tween the two rivers, and is continued for the space of a few hundred yards 
along the Sonar. The space thus enclosed between this wall, the fort, and 
the rivers, is nearly waste; and a gate Opens into it from the place, to 
which it might be denominated the esplanade, if it were rendered more 
level. Such as it is, Brigadier-general Watson gained easy possession of 
it, having, on the night of the 18th, constructed a battery of two twelve- 
pounders on the left bank of the Guddaree, here fordable, to enfilade the 
wall which has been described. The camp was in rear of this battery; 
and the point selected for the attack was the south-east angle, where the 
ditch joins the Sonar river. On the night of the 23d, a battery for four- 
teen mortars and four howitzers was completed, on the left bank, and be- 
low the junction of the rivers, and was about one thousand yards from-the- 
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northern angle of the fort. On that day, likewise, two Six-pounders were 
placed in battery, on the opposite bank of the river, to enfilade the outer 
wall along the Guddaree ; and on the 24th, a similar battery, to enfilade 
the same wall, between the gate and the Sonar. The breaching-battery 
for two twenty-four pounders, four eighteen, and two twelve-pounders, was 
established at the distance of nine hundred yards from the point selected, 
and was on the right bank of the Sonar. It was ready to open on the 
morning of the 26th; and on that of the 29th, two twenty-four-pounders 
opened from another battery, previously prepared, higher up the river, to 
_ improve the breach, already sixty feet wide at top. During this period, 
the fire of the besieged had been quite contemptible, and was attended 
with only two casualties ; but the explosion of a shell in the-mortar-battery, 
at the mouth of the piece, on the morning of the 24th, caused the loss of 
several artillery-men and Natives, by firing about one hundred shells. On 
the evening of the 29th, the breach was reported practicable; and the 
storming-party was accordingly ordered for the assault, proposed to take 
place on the following morning. For this purpose, it was marched from 
the camp to a position in the vicinity of the breach, where it bivowacked for 
the night; but the garrison were not prepared to stand a storm, and sent 
out to demand the terms of being permitted to preserve their arms and pri- 
vate property, and to return to their homes. They were certainly in no 
condition to insist on these stipulations; but as their opposition had by no 
means been directed against the British Government, Brigadier-general 
Watson acquiesced in their demands, in preference to exposing the lives-of 
his troops to the risk of an assault; and hostages were sent to his camp, as 
a security for the performance of the agreement. At seven o'clock, on the 
morning of the 30th of October, the garrison, which originally amounted to 
five hundred men, marched out for their respective homes. They were 
supposed to have lost near one hundred killed and wounded during the 

siege. | 
Gurrakota was immediately occupied for Dowlut Rao Scindiah, and 
the Saughur force, while returning to its former station by the way of Be- 
naika-Pattun and Kurkaree, was engaged in settling such territory as had 
been disturbed by the opposition of Arjoon Sing; who, with his brothers, 
now shewed every disposition to conciliate the British Government, and 
to be satisfied with the provision dueto them from Scindiah. To the con- 
tingent of this Prince, was by these means left the settlement of the remain- 
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ing insubordinates of Central Malwah; as Brigadier-general Watson's head- 
quarters, after arriving at Saughur on the 16th, continued there during the 
remainder of the year. The majority of this corps, under Captain Blacker, 
had been posted at some distance from Gurrakota, during the siege of that 
place, to cut off the garrison, should they attempt a sortie with the intention 
of flight; but now that the business was concluded here, the contingent 
(Map Iv) was free to depart for other calls of the service. The most pressing of 
these was the arrangement of the succession of the Tributary District of 
Budjuntghur, in consequence of the death of Jye Sing, the late possessor. 
There were two competitors, of whom Dhokal Sing was the most powerful, 
having a force of three thousand men, chiefly Rajapoots. In order to re- 
move his pretensions, a pension, and provision for his family, were offered 
to him by Scindiah’s Government. As these were not satisfactory, the 
contingent was ordered against him, to disperse his force, and besiege his 
person, provided its movement were not sufficient to reduce him to accept 
the proposed terms. Captain Blacker marched, with that design, from 
Seronge to the Parbuttee, where he arrived on the 20th of November, hav- 
ing detached a portion of the force by Ragooghur. Dhokal Sing was, all 
this time, retiring before the contingent; but was stated as not being far 
distant when it crossed the Parbuttee, a few miles south of Ragooghur. 
Captain Blacker now prepared to overtake him by a forced march, and was 
in motion at five Pp. mu. of the 21st; but at midnight, understanding his adver- 
sary was only a few coss in advance, he halted, in order to come upon him 
after day-break. Dhokal Sing was, however, again in movement, anticl- 
pating an attack, and kept his course to the westward, through a thick 
jungle, in which he was followed till ten o’clock of the 22d, when he was 
discovered, drawn up in a confined plain of difficult access, with the choice of 
his small body of horse and foot. At this time the majority of the contin- 
ent were far in the rear, owing to the fatigues of the march, which had 
been latterly much accelerated, and to the difficulty of penetrating a thick 
jungle in a rough country, where two horses could seldom move abreast. 
Those, however, which were in front, were the best, and about three hun- 
dred and fifty in number ; and they were formed for action with all possi- 
ble expedition. But they were not in motion sooner than the enemy, who 
charged with a determination that carried a few of them through their op- 
ponents, never to return. They were led by Dhokal Sing in person, who, 
in the conflict, received three severe wounds, which obliged him to quit | 
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the field with precipitation. This was the signal for the flight of his party, 
who dispersed in the jungle, and left on the ground thirty of their best men. 
The loss of the contingent amounted to fifty ; which gives reason to conclude, 
that had not the adverse Chief been luckily wounded, the result of his 
daring conduct might have been doubtful, if not successful; for he had 
certainly the advantage of numbers. Unable to ride in this condition, he 
was carried on a litter into the heart of the hills and jungles north of 
Ragooghur, where he dismissed such as rejoined him, in order to elude 
pursuit with the more facility. The contingent having made some move- 
ments about Gogul Chuppra, to cut off his retreat beyond the Chumbul, 
returned towards Seronge, leaving him, in his reduced state, to the exertions 
of his rival. 

Advancing from the east to the west of Malwah, the narrative of events 
which succeeded the submission of Bajee Rao to Sir John Malcolm, is 
here resumed. Their indirect reference, indeed, to the progress of the 
war equally entitles them to consideration; not only as partially conjoined 
with the name of Bajee Rao, but, like the operations of the Saughur force, 
as productive of a state of comparative order, which permitted the 
march of the troops to a distant object. All the posts which had been esta- 
blished along the Nerbuddah, and the range of Ghats north of it (p. 363), 
with exception of the Ist battalion of the 14th regiment of Native infantry, 
at Mundleisur, being called in at the commencement of the monsoon; on 
the 22d of July, the Ex-Peishwah commenced his march for Hindoostan. 
He was accompanied by Sir John Malcolm’s head-quarters, with one troop 
of the 3d Madras cavalry, the Ist regiment of Skinner's irregular horse, 
flank companies of the 2d battalion of the 6th regiment of Madras Native in- 
fantry, and the Ist battalion of the Sth regiment of Bombay Native infantry. 
The inclemency of this season might have furnished an argument for delay- 
ing the movement till the weather should clear up; but the necessity of re- 
moving Bajee Rao from a quarter where the character of Peishwah was 
considered with a sort of reverential awe, was paramount to every other 
consideration. In the neighbourhood of Indoor and Oojein, the difficulty 
of preventing intrigues and improper communications was early experi- 
enced, and imposed the necessity of quitting, as soon as possible, a Mah- 
ratta territory, where such was the dangerous state of ignorance in which 
the inhabitants were held respecting foreign transactions, that the bulk of 
them were yet unacquainted with the Peishwah’s sad reverses. The remain- 
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ing troops of this force continued at Mhow, under the command of Lieute- 
nant-colonel Corsellis, while Sir John and Bajee Rao prosecuted their 
march by Nolye and Kachroad to Mundissoor, where they arrived on the 
7th of August. A halt was here made till the 24th, for the completion of 
various arrangements. The Ist battalion of the 19th regiment of Bengal 
Native infantry, having then joined the detachment, Bajee Rao proceeded 
towards his destination, with an escort composed of that corps and Skin- 
ner’s horse, commanded by Major Innes of the Bengal Establishment, while 
Sir John Malcolm, with the remaining corps, returned by the same road 
they had advanced, to the cantonment at Mhow, to await the termination 
of the monsoon. 

A general view has already been taken of the success which attended 
Sir John’s measures, for the suppression of the lawless habits existing in the 
western parts of Malwah. These, however, still prevailed, to a deplorable 
degree, on the frontiers of Goozerat, where his exertions had not extended. 
That nothing might be left mcomplete, he commenced, on the Ist of De- 
cember, with the horse-artillery, the 3d cavalry, and the Ist battalion of the 
8th regiment of Bombay Native infantry, a tour through the turbulent parts, 
to the westward. His progress to Rutlam was by Dhar Amgherra, Bhassa- 
wur, Jabbooah, and Petlawud; and he returned to Mhow on the 15th of 
January, by Budnawur and Beitmah. The fruit of this excursion was an 
arrangement with several of the Chiefs of the country through which he 
passed; and the expulsion, through negotiation, of four thousand Arabs, 
Meckrannees, and other mercenaries, who had actually governed and dis- 
tressed those districts for several years. This source of evil removed, by 
the dismissal of these bands to their respective homes, the force remained 
in readiness for further operations, till the 12th of February; when it 
marched towards Asseerghur, on the intelligence of Appah Saib’s flight in 
that direction. Accordingly, on the 21st, it was at Mahurpoor; from 
whence Sir John repaired to Brigadier-general Doveton’s camp, at Cala- 
chabootra, for the purpose of a conference respecting the future operations 
of both forces. The immediate consequence of this visit was, the march of 
the Mhow force to Boorgaum, on the 24th, and from thence, by the Kuttee 
Ghat, to Sundlepoor, within five thousand yards of the fort of Asseer. Here 
Sir John’s head-quarters continued till rejoined by the Bombay brigade and 
battering-guns, which had been left in the rear; and his ground was then 
changed, for immediate siege, to a position north-west of the fort. While - 
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these movements took place, Lieutenant-colonel Smith, with the Ist bat- 
talion of the 14th regiment of Madras Native infantry, and Skinner’s irre- 
gular horse, was engaged in closing the passes north of Asseerghur, with a 
view to intercept the escape of the fugitives, supposed to be concealed 
among the jungles near that place, if not within the walls.. In the perform- 
ance of this service, he made a march of thirty-five miles, on the 15th, and 
was nearly successful in taking Cheettoo prisoner, while his party dispersed; 
and Appah Saib likewise narrowly escaped, as was then supposed, into As- 
seerghur. He and his party were pursued to the gates of the fort, by a de- 
tachment of Skinner’s irregular horse ; but the fire which opened from the 
place prevented the enemy from being attacked in its vicinity. Many were 
however cut up, during the first surprise, notwithstanding the difficulty of 
the country which was passed in approaching and pursuing them. 

Jeswunt Rao Laar, the Killedar, at the same time, relied ona temporizing 
policy; in pursuance of which, on the 18th of February, he had sent to 
Brigadier-general Doveton to demand a passport, that he might wait on Sir 
John Malcolm at Boorgaum ; but he never made use of this permission, and, 
on the contrary, was active in his arrangement for resistance ; denying, all 
the while, that Appah Saib was within his fort.. The delays, however, 
which he conceived that his duplicity produced in the operations against him, 
were equally useful to his enemies; who, while they sincerely pursued the 
way of accommodation, were gradually approached by the means of coer- 
cion, in the event of its failure. The Jaulnah battering-train, consisting of 
seven eighteen-pounders and two twelves, one ten-inch, three eight-inch, 
and one five-and-a-half-inch mortars, and two eight-inch and three five-and- 
a-half-inch howitzers, accompanied by two hundred men of the Royal Scots, 
and one hundred and sixty men of the 2d battalion of the 14th regiment of 
Native infantry, arrived in Brigadier-general Doveton’s camp, on the Ist of 
March. The Khandesh force moved from Malleygaum, on the 25th of Fe- 
bruary, towards Ummulneir; and from thence detached the engineers depart- 
ment, detail of sappers and miners, and eight companies of his Majesty's 67th 
foot, with a company of pioneers, all of whom joined on the 9th of March. 
Similar aid was drawn from the Nagpoor Subsidiary Force, whose head-quar- 
ters being no longer required above the Ghats, descended by the Baroolee 
pass, on the 26th of February, with the half troop of horse-artillery, and the 
lst battalion of the 3d regiment of Madras light infantry, and arrived at the 
capital on the 4th of the following month, having left the Ist battalion of the 
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11th regiment of Madras Native infantry at Mooltye. The flank companies 
of the Madras European regiment had been sent off, on the 19th of February, 
to join Brigadier-general Doveton, from the camp ; and they were joined on 
the march by the battering-train from Nagpoor, escorted by a company of 
the Ist battalion of the 1st regiment of Madras Native infantry. This rein- 
forcement of ordnance, consisting of four eighteen-pounders, two eight-inch 
mortars, and two heavy eight-inch howitzers, with a company of foot-artillery 
and Lascars, arrived in the camp on the 11th of March; and was followed on 
the 17th by the Hoossingabad train, and a detachment under Lieutenant- 
colonel Grimstrut, of the Bengal Establishment, which had advanced by the 
Jilpy-Aumneir route. These consisted of a squadron of the 7th Bengal 
cavalry, a half company of foot-artillery and gun-Lascars, fifteen companies 
of Bengal Native infantry, and a company of pioneers, with two eighteen- 
pounders, two twelves, and two five-and-a-half-inch howitzers. As, with 
these reinforcements, there were abundance of means assembled for the 
reduction of Asseerghur, the Killedar of which had sufficiently evinced 
his resolution to avoid any other decision excepting that of arms, the im- 
mediate preparations were made, on the night of the 17th, for the attack of 
the pettah next day. This measure might have been undertaken at any 
period, since the arrival on the banks of the Taptee, and other preparatory 
steps might likewise have been adopted; but, as an envoy had been on his 
way from Scindiah, with an order for the surrender of the place, every ap- 
pearance of precipitation had been avoided. The arrival of this person, and 
the Laar’s extravagant stipulations, soon shewed the fruitlessness of further 
delay ; for he desired that the British forces should be first removed, and 
that a respectable hostage should be given for his safety. Brigadier- 
general Doveton’s camp was in reality six miles from the place, where it 
continued several days longer; and from thence were made the arrange- 
ments for the attack of the pettah. In order to render these understood, 
some description of the place and its environs becomes necessary; and 
will be related as succinctly, as the complex nature of this subject will 
permit. i 

The upper fort, in its greatest length from west to east, is about 
eleven hundred yards; and in its extreme breadth, from north to 
south, about six hundred; but, owing to the irregularity of its shape, the 
area will not be found more than three hundred thousand square yards. It 
crowns the top of a detached hill, seven hundred and fifty feet in height, a 
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and round the foot of the wall inclosing the area, is a bluff precipice, from 
eighty to one hundred and twenty feet in perpendicular depth, so well 
scarped as to leave no avenues of ascent, except at two places. To fortify 
these, has therefore been the principal care in constructing the upper fort ; 
for the wall which skirts the precipice is no more than a low curtain, ex- 
cept where the guns are placed in battery. This is one of the few hill-forts 
possessing an abundant supply of water, which is not commanded within 
cannon range; but it fully participates in the common disadvantage attend- 
ing similar places of strength, by affording cover in every direction to the 
approaches of an enemy, through the numerous ravines, by which its in- 
ferior ramifications are separated. In one ofthese, which terminates within 
the upper fort, is the northern avenue, where the hill is highest ; and to bar 
the access to the place at that point, an outer rampart, containing four case- 
mates with embrasures, eighteen feet high, as many thick, and one hundred 
and ninety feet long, crosses it from one part of the interior wall to another, 
where a re-entering angle is formed by the works. A sallyport of extraordi- 
nary construction descends through the rock at the south-eastern extremity ; 
and is easily blocked, on necessity, by dropping down materials at certain 
stages which are open to the top. The principal avenue to the fort is on 
the south-west side, where there is consequently a double line of works 
above; the lower of which, twenty-five feet in height, runs along the foot 
of the bluff precipice, and the entrance passes through five gateways, by 
a steep ascent of stone steps. The masonry here is uncommonly fine, as 
the natural impediments are, on this side, least difficult; and on this ac- 
count, a third line of works, called the lower fort, embraces an inferior 
branch of the hill immediately above the pettah. The wall is about thirty 
feet in height, with towers; and at its northern and southern extremities, 
it ascends to connect itself with the upper works. The pettah, which 1s 
by no means large, has a partial wall on the southern side, where there 1s 
agate; but in other quarters it is open, and surrounded by ravines and 
deep hollows, extending far in every direction. 

To take possession of the town was the object of the preparations of 
the 17th; and the troops destined for this service were ordered to assem- 
ble at midnight, and to move out, an hour afterwards. The column of at- 
tack, commanded by Lieutenant-colonel Fraser of the Royal Scots, con- 
sisted of five companies of that regiment, the flank companies of his Ma- 
jesty’s 30th and 67th foot, and of the Madras European regiment, five 
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companies of the Ist battalion of the 12th Madras Native infantry, and the 
detail of sappers and miners. The reserve, under Major Dalrymple of his 
Majesty’s 30th, was composed of the remaining companies of that corps, 
one company of the 67th, one of the Madras European regiment, and nine 
companies of Native infantry, from the Ist battalion of the 7th regiment, 
the first battalion of the 12th regiment, and the 2d battalion of the 17th 
regiment, with detachments from the 2d and 7th Madras Native cavalry, 
and four horse-artillery guns. One hundred pioneers moved in the rear 
of the column of attack; and the remainder followed the reserve with the 
Doolies and Puckallies. The object of gaining the town was, to have a | 
convenient position from whence, under secure cover, batteries might be 

erected to take off the defences, and breach the wall, of the lower fort. On 
this account, the necessary engineers, materials, and workmen, were at- 
tached to the attacking column. While on the southern side this disposi- 
tion was made, Sir John Malcolm was directed to distract the enemy’s 
attention on the northern side, by the operations of his force; from which 
he prepared, for this service, the 3d cavalry, the 2d battalion of the 6th regi- 
ment, and the Ist battalion of the 14th regiment of Madras Native infantry, 
thelst battalion of the 8th regiment of Bombay Native infantry, six howitzers, 
and two horse-artillery guns. At the appointed hour of the morning of the 
18th of March, the troops moved out of Brigadier-general Doveton’s camp 
at Numbolah, which he had occupied since the junction of his first rein- 
forcement; and the column of attack advanced up the bed of the Batee- 
keirah nullah, which runs parallel to the works on the southern side, till, 
arriving within a convenient distance of the pettah, it rushed in by the 
gate and on both flanks, overpowering every resistance on the part of the 
enemy. The Reserve at the same time occupied, in two parties, points of 
the Bateekeirah and Chaokul mullahs, which are parallel to each other for 
some distance before their junction, and sufficiently near the pettah to 
afford eventual support. On the other side of the hill, Sir John Malcolm’s 
force was divided into parties, which occupied all the avenues in that 
quarter, from the Chaolkan to the Boorgaum road; and from two of these, 
shells and rockets were thrown into the lower fort during the attack of the 
pettah, in which the Ist battalion of the 8th regiment of Bombay Native in- 
fantry, supported by the Ist battalion of the 14th regiment of Madras Native 
infantry, was especially employed. The troops, on entering the town, found: 
cover so immediately in streets running parallel to the works of the lower 
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fort, that they suffered little loss*, notwithstanding an unremitting fire from 
the enemy; and Major M‘Leod, the Deputy Quartermaster-general, with 
Lieutenant Bland of the Royal Scots, were the only officers wounded. 
This day's operations terminated by the recall of the troops to their re- 
spective camps, with exception of the column of attack and the Ist bat- 
talion of the 8th regiment of Bombay Native infantry, which occupied the 
pettah, a post at the Laal Baugh, and another at the Moote Baugh, where 
was likewise the howitzer-battery. 

During the course of the day, a battery for six light howitzers was 
completed in the pettah, and directed against the lower fort; and in the 
course of the night, an attempt was made to construct another battery for 
eight heavy guns, on an eminence to the left (north) of the town, and six 
hundred yards from the lower fort: but owing to the hardness of the 
ground and insufficiency of materials, the work, when half completed, was 
destroyed before day-light, and the materials hid in the neighbouring ra- 
vines. The streets, enfiladed by the fort, were however barricaded, and 
a post was established among some houses in advance of the pettah, which 
was occupied during the night; but it was deemed expedient always to 
withdraw the troops to the most advanced point of the town, at the ap- 
proach of day-light ; the flanking fire of the enemy rendering all commu- 
nication with that post dangerous, except in the dark. The enemy also 
considered it too near them; and on the evening of the 19th, made a sally 
on it under cover of a fire of small arms from their walls. They succeeded 
in burning some of the houses; but were soon repulsed by the troops from 
the pettah. The heavy gun-battery was recommenced and completed during 
the night, and another, for eight mortars and howitzers, half finished imme- 
diately on the left of the pettah. On the 20th, the heavy gun-battery 
opened, at day-break; and by evening had nearly effected a practicable 
breach in the lower fort, as well as injured the defences of part of the upper 
works. The enemy, at the same time, made a bold sally into the pettah, 
and gained the main street, where they were finally repulsed; but, during 
this service, a deplorable loss was sustained in the death of Lieutenant- 
colonel Fraser, who was killed while rallying his men in the confusion 
attending so sudden an attack. The breach of the lower fort having be- 
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come practicable, a fire was renewed every half hour during the night, to 
keep it open, and a working-party were engaged in completing the mortar- 
battery. Before day-break, on the 21st, the enemy evacuated the lower 
fort, but this circumstance was not then known; and at seven a. m., by an 
accident, the cause of which was never ascertained, the magazine in rear 
of the breaching-battery exploded. Unfortunately, at this moment, the 
relief of the covering party took place, which exposed a detachment of one 
hundred men of the 2d battalion of the 15th regiment of Madras Native 
infantry, to the effects of the explosion of one hundred and thirty barrels of 
gunpowder. A Native officer and thirty-four non-commissioned rank and 
file were killed, and another Native officer and sixty-five non-commissioned 
rank and file wounded. The disaster did not however extend to the bat- 
tery, which recommenced firing on the enemy, who were perceived de- 
scending the hill, on witnessing what had happened. The enemy again 
occupying the lower fort, the fire from the heavy battery was chiefly di- 
rected towards the perfecting of the breach, and silencing the fire from the 
top of the hill, particularly of two large guns; one in the centre tower of 
the northern face, and the other at the flag-staff bastion. 

The mortar-battery being complete, in the afternoon of the 2Ist, a few 
shells were thrown to ascertain the range, and the 2d battalion of the 13th 
regiment of Native infantry joined the camp from Russoolpoor. On this 
occasion, it was deemed necessary to change the positions of the two forces 
engaged in the siege; and pursuant to the arrangements for this purpose, 
Sir John Malcolm's division was reinforced on the 22d, and detachments 
from it took the duties in the pettah; while Brigadier-general Doveton's 
head-quarters were removed to a position three miles and a half north- 
east of Asseerghur. In the batteries, the eighteen-pounders were silent 
this day ; and the fire was chiefly confined to the mortars, which continued 
to play with perseverance on the top of the hill, occasionally varying their 
range. One gun, in the centre bastion of the north face of the upper fort, 
having given considerable annoyance to the ‘breaching-battery, an embra- 
sure was opened to silence it, about two hundred yards to its left,.during the 
night; and another, at the same distance on the right, to keep down a 
fire from small arms, behind the defences of the lower fort, at a particular 
spot which commanded the peftah. Very little interesting occurred during 
the 23d. Shells were still fired unremittingly, and the breach was kept 
open; while a howitzer remained loaded with grape in the main avenue 
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from the lower fort into the petiah, for the reception of the enemy, should 
they attempt a sally. The same observation applies to the service of the 
24th; but on the night between that and the following day, a battery was 
erected three hundred and fifty yards to the left of the breaching-bat- 
tery, for two eight-inch howitzers and two five-and-a-half-inch mortars. 
The reconnoissance of the upper fort had now been completed ; and the 
result was, the plan of conducting the real attack against it on the east side, 
while a demonstration was made on the north side, against a point where 
the rock failed.. Brigadier-general Doveton’s personal command embraced 
both operations. With this view, the 25th and 26th were principally occu- 
pied in collecting the requisite materials and in making gabions. Some 
necessary alterations took place in the position of the park; and the firing 
continued the same, as for the last few days. 

The next morning, three troops of the 3d Madras cavalry, and the 2d 
battalion of the 6th regiment of Madras Native infantry, moved to a position 
at the Bateekeirah nullah, for the protection of the working-parties em- 
ployed to the southward, which was the quarter where Sir John now 
commanded. A battery was also constructed on that side, to breach in a 
second place the lower fort; but the guns were not brought in that night. 
Two six-pounders were likewise carried on elephants, to a position called 
Moghulka Topee (Moguls Camp), which was subsequently reinforced by 
two howitzers. On the northern side, at the same time, the engineers’ 
depot was advanced into a garden called the Rambaugh; and in front of 
it a battery was thrown up for two twelve-pounders, to silence a large gun 
on the north-east bastion of the upper fort. A communication was likewise 
commenced in the direction of the proposed battery, and finished next day; 
while, on the southern side, the guns were brought into the new breaching- 
battery by creditable exertion, under a fire which did little execution, from 
its great elevation. On the 29th, the original breaching-battery recom- 
menced firing for the perfection of the breach, destined to be stormed on 
the following day. During the night, two more heavy guns were carried 
to the left, to assist in that object, as well as to destroy some remaining 
defences. On the southern side the four-gun breaching-battery played, 
throughout the day, with happy effect, and by evening, made a practicable 
breach in the lower wall opposite ; a howitzer, to the right of it, command- 
ing the gate of the upper fort. On this night the first ground was broken, 
for the eastern attack, by the construction of two batteries, one for five, 
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and the other for four eighteen-pounders, both of which were destined to 
destroy the defences of the flank, on each side of the curtain proposed to 
be breached. Shells were thrown incessantly into the lower fort, during 
the night, for the purpose of firing different buildings ; and every arrange- 
ment was made for the assault on the following day, by Sir John Malcolm, 
to whom was entrusted the conduct of this important service. The enemy, 
however, despaired of a successful resistance, and early in the morning 
abandoned Malleeghur (the lower fort), which was occupied without oppo- 
sition, at sun-rise, on the 30th, by the British troops, who advanced, under . 
every proper precaution, to guard against a surprise. A fire opened on them 
from above; but, besides that its great elevation rendered it ineffectual, a 
reply to it from the British batteries imposed silence in a short time. 

The first measure, after the occupation of Malleeghur, was the disarm- 
ing of the batteries, which were solely directed against it; and as the sub- 
sequent operations against the upper fort brought the troops and working- 
parties within a short range of small arms, the casualties which suc- 
ceeded, became more numerous than they had previously been. The two 
breaching-batteries were, consequently, dismantled, and during the night 
the mortars, hitherto in the pettah, were brought into the lower fort. On 
the east side, considerable difficulty was experienced in bringing the heavy 
guns into the batteries prepared for them on the rocky eminences; and only 
a portion of them ascended; while, on the left of one, a battery for two 
heavy mortars was prepared. On the 31st, however, the remaining heavy 
guns were brought up the heights, and opened with good effect; and in 
front of the Rambaugh, a battery was thrown up for eight mortars and 
howitzers. At the same time, the Kummurgah (second line of works on 
the west side) was assailed with shells from the north and south mortar-bat- 
teries, and from Malleeghur; and eighteen and twelve-pounders opened with 
equal perseverance on its defences. In the course of the day the Saughur 
reinforcement arrived. Brijgadier-general Watson, ©. B. with his staff, 
had come in the day before, having marched by Rasseen, Hoossingabad, 
and Jilpy-Aumneir, in the early part of March; as soon as the siege of 
Asseerghur was proposed. The troops and ordnance which accompanied 
him, amounted to two thousand two hundred non-commissioned rank and 
file, and twenty-two heavy pieces *. 
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On the Ist of April the firing was continued, as on the previous days, 
while two more heavy guns were placed in the pettah to annoy the Kum- 
murgah; and during the night, a six-gun battery was constructed at the 
distance of six hundred yards from the north-west curtain of the upper 
fort. On the eastern side the eight-mortar battery opened, and a new ten- 
mortar battery was thrown up in the rear, and to the left of the others. 
Into this the mortars were brought next day (the 2d), and a magazine 
was established in their rear. At the same time the guns were brought 
into the new battery opposite to the north-west curtain, and opened at 
two p. M. The fire of these, on the 3d of April, destroyed the defences to the 
right of the intended breach on that side; butits direction against the cor- 
ner tower being too oblique, two eighteen-pounders were drawn out at night 
to the right of the battery, and an epaulement was thrown up in front for 
a covering-party, where a new battery was proposed. On this morning the 
ten-mortar battery opened on the eastern side; and a battery for four addi- 
tional mortars was thrown up to the right and front of this attack. 

So many shot had now been expended, that a common expedient in 
Indian sieges was resorted to for the repair of the deficiency, and a reward 
offered for each brought into the camp, according to its dimension, was at- 
tended with an abundant return, where camp followers were so numerous. 
~ On the 4th, the fire had so effectually destroyed the defences on each flank 
of the intended breach, on the eastern side, that the breaching-battery for 
two twenty-four, and two eighteen-pounders, was commenced immediately 
opposite the curtain selected. At the same time, to keep down some an- 
noyance from the north-east tower, three eighteen-pounders were placed in 
battery on the right of this attack, to destroy its defences. On the pettah 
side much labour was exerted in bringing up guns to the lower fort ; and to 
convey them from thence to a ridge on its left, a mine was commenced in 
the wall near its northern angle. This was successfully sprung on the morn- 
ing of the 5th; and two additional eighteen-pounders were brought up 
that day, in consequence of which, the new breaching-battery on the ad- 
vanced ridge was completed. The usual fire was kept up from guns and 
artillery, the 2d battalion of the Ist regiment and 2d battalion of the 13th regiment of Bengal Na- 
tive infantry, and four companies of gun-Lascars, pioneers and miners; with two twenty-four and 
four eighteen-pounders, two eight-inch howitzers, and three ten-inch, three eight-inch, and eight 
five-and-a-half-inch mortars. 
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mortars; and in order to keep in check the boldness of some matchlock 
men, from whom much annoyance was experienced in Malleeghur, where 
Lieutenant Hannah, of the 67th, with others, was wounded, a few good 
marksmen were selected, and posted in suitable situations, with entire suc- 
cess. On this evening, likewise, the breaching-battery newly commenced 
on the eastern side, was completed; and the left battery, which had hi- 
therto fired at the defences, was advanced to become a breaching-battery. 
While these operations against the fort were so vigorously carried on, 
the officer from Scindiah’s court had been permitted to enter occasionally, 
on business supposed to be connected with the ostensible object of his 
mission; but latterly so little was his character acknowledged, that some 
of the garrison were desirous of treating him as a partizan of the British 
Authorities, instead of a messenger from their own Prince. In this respect, 
his character was as much mistaken, as his supposed powers and instruc- 
tions were deceitful, which subsequent circumstances explaimed; but the 
state of the garrison had now become such, that little importance attached 
to the part he should act; for the cattle on the hill were starving for 
want of forage, and the troops, seeing the walls falling before the breaching- 
batteries, began to think their own efforts useless. To this was added the 
extreme annoyance they sustained, from the number of shells that fell 
about them continually, which, though they did not produce a large 
amount of casualties, harassed them, and depressed their spirit of con- 
stancy. This condition of affairs was understood from a spy, who, after 
having been detained in irons twenty days, succeeded in making his escape, 
and likewise reported the great loss they had sustained, in the death of a 
Jemidar, who had the chief management of their artillery. Jeswunt Rao 
Laar, therefore, came to the resolution of opening a negotiation; and with 
this view, desired that an officer named Sooltaun Khan might be permit- 
ted to join him from Boorhaunpoor. But, this individual not beimg present, 
a respectable servant of the Soobahdar of that city was sent in his room; 
while, to convince the Killedar that the British Authorities were not to be 
diverted from their designs by empty demonstrations, a double number of 
shells were thrown from all the mortar batteries. This activity was followed 
up, on the 6th, by the completion of the new breaching-battery, on the 
west side, with a magazine in its rear; and on the east side by the arming 
with two twenty-four pounders, and two eighteen-pounders, the advanced 
battery prepared during the previous night. At the same time the'ten- 
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mortar battery was repaired, and a road opened from the right of the at- 
tack towards the breach. Next morning the heavy guns in three batteries 
opened against the curtain, and made a practicable breach in its retaining 
wall by evening, while, on the opposite (west) side, the new battery hay- 
ing been likewise armed with eighteen-pounders, fired with happy effect 
on the wall of the upper fort, from ten a. m. 

During the whole of these proceedings, the enemy kept up an unre- 
mitting discharge of small arms, which caused some casualties, but these 
not numerous ; and their alarms at the consequences of an assanlt were now 
so pressing, that the Killedar sent out this evening two Vakeels (agents) to 
solicit terms of capitulation. Those which he demanded were, liberty for 
the garrison to preserve their arms, and to depart with their personal 
property; but any stipulation from him was positively rejected, and Jes- 
wunt Rao Laar was informed in reply, that himself and the principal officers 
would be sent to their master, to be treated according to his pleasure, 
but that the troops must surrender their arms under no other assurance 
than that of personal security for themselves and families. Even this was 
made to depend ona knowledge of their conduct towards Appah Saib, who 
was still confidently believed to be in the fort; and the most peremptory 
menaces of severe execution were denounced against the garrison, if it 
were discovered that they endeavoured to conceal him. To support this 
tone, the most active labours were carried on during the night. An ap- 
proach up the hill was commenced on the west side; and on the morn- 
ing of the Sth all the breaching-batteries of both attacks re-opened with 
decisive perseverance; but they received orders at eleven a.m. to cease 
firing, in consequence of the terms offered having been accepted. This 
unconditional acquiescence in them was signified however by Jeswunt Rao 
Laar, in order that he might repair to Brigadier-general Doveton’s head- 
quarters, and exert his last endeavours to mitigate their inflexibility; and 
while he avowed his own readiness to submit to them, he declared his 
apprehensions that his power over the troops was insufficient to enable him 
to promise as much on their part. The conference was immediately sus- 
pended on this declaration ; and Sir John Malcolm, who was present at it, 
was charged, in the Killedar’s presence, with the duty of receiving the sur- 
render of the fort in the manner directed, at six a. m. on the following morn- 
ing; or in case of its refusal, or of any demur, torecommence hostilities. 
Orders of preparation for the renewal of the fire on the east side, in this event, 
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were likewise issued ; and the embrasures, every where, were put in a com: 
plete state of repair. Jeswunt Rao Laar unwillingly re-ascended his hill, 
and took leave of Sir John Malcolm, in the lower fort, under assurances of 
the destruction of himself and garrison, should he fail of fulfilling the terms 
which were the only means of escape left to him. 

These admonitions made the proper impression on his mind; for at four 
A.M., Of the 9th, he sent down a messenger to report that the garrison 
were preparing to descend. This communication was followed, at five 
o'clock, by a proposition, that the British flag should be sent up immedi- 
ately, and that the troops should surrender their arms in the petiah ; which 
last suggestion probably arose out of an idea of there being less degradation 
in this necessity, after having evacuated the fort with arms in their hands. 
A union flag, protected by one hundred European and an equal number of 
Native infantry, was accordingly sent up, and erected on the western tower 
under a royal salute from all the batteries; while the guard took possession 
of the upper gates. Thus was Asseerghur surrendered; but the garrison 
did not descend till noon, when a square was formed of Sir John Malcolm’s 
ine, to ensure their submission. Brigadier-general Doveton likewise re- 
paired to the appointed position near the pettah, and received there Jeswunt 
Rao and his principal officers, to whom he gave permission to retain their 
arms. After this, they were directed to bring forward their several parties 
in succession; and their conduct was marked by the strictest order. Each 
party that entered the square, grounded its matchlocks, and was permitted 
to retain articles of private property, shields and daggers, with the promise 
of a secure escort, and even of subsistence to those who were found in need. 
But this was all conferred asa boon from the British Government ; and each 


body salamed in acknowledgment of the same, as it filed off to make room 


for the succeeding party. In this manner, twelve hundred Mukranees, 
Arabs, and Sindees, passed through the square; and the solemnity of the 
scene was acknowledged by all the spectators to be most impressive. The 
garrison were followed by numerous women and children, whom they con- 
sidered perfectly secure under the promise which had been gratuitously 
made to them ; for Appah Saib was certainly not in the fort when it surren- 
dered; and it is still matter of doubt that he was ever admitted within the 
gates. | 7. 

The loss during the siege, on the part of the enemy, amounted to no 
more than forty-three killed and ninety-five wounded : for they fought under 
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considerable adyantages in regard to personal cover, excepting against 
shells; and it was not therefore owing to the diminution of their fighting 
men that they surrendered. By the havock made in their walls, they were 
reduced to this necessity; for on the eastern side the retaining wall had 
been destroyed, and on the western side it was ready to fall; at the same 
time that the collateral defences, to a considerable distance, had been com- 
pletely knocked off. Such was the effect of twenty-two heavy guns, and 
twenty-six mortars and howitzers, in battery, in the course of eleven days 
of open trenches; and the ordnance equipment collected towards the end 
of the siege, exceeded what had, at any former period, been brought to- 
gether, in the Deckan, with a British army. Had the whole force been 
assembled before the commencement of the siege, it would have been 
most suitably enumerated previous to the detail of the operations; but 
as several parts of it arrived at different times, and a considerable re- 
inforcement towards the conclusion of the siege, it has appeared mort 
convenient here to sum up their amount. Including Scindiah’s contin- 
gent, which joined the army from Malwah under Captain Blacker, in time 
to be spepiatons of the fall of their master’s fort, the force amounted to 

Horse Artillery, one Troop and a half. 

Native Cavalry, eight Squadrons. 

_ Foot Artillery, including one 
Golandauze Company ° 
European Infantry, two Battalions and a half, 
Native ditto, eleven Battalions and a half. 


Sappers and Miners, thirteen Companies. 
and Pioneers.... 


_Irregular Horse, five thousand. 


ot five Companies. 


The ordnance-train consisted of two twenty-four pounders, twenty-two 
eighteen-pounders, seven twelve-pounders (of which three were brass), 
sixteen six-pounders, (exclusive of fourteen horse-artillery and cavalry 
gallopers.) 

; Four Ten-inch Mortars. 
Eight Eight-inch ditto. 
Nine Five-and-a-half-inch ditto. 
Six Eight-inch Howitzers. 
Two Five-and-a-half-inch heavy ditto. 
Seven Five-and-a-half-inch light ditto, and 
Four Four-and-a-half-inch light ditto. 
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The artillery was commanded by an officer of great experience, Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Crosdill, C. B., and the senior engineer was Lieutenant 
Coventry, of the Madras Establishment, whose skill and merits were 
deservedly acknowledged throughout the siege. — 

The loss on the British side, compared with that of the enemy, was 
heavy, amounting to eleven European officers, four Native officers, and 
ninety-five European and two hundred and thirteen Native non-commis- 
sioned rank and file killed * and wounded. Nor is this number to be con- 
sidered disproportionate, either to the importance of the object, or to the 
operations by which it was accomplished. The eyes of all India were 
turned on this siege, as the last effort of the Mahratta struggle; and the 
Killedar was enabled, from the strength of his position, to contemplate the 
slow progress of the approaches, without having occasion to risk the safety 
of his garrison by the experiment of sallies. These had been attempted 
with but little success from the lower fort; and the difficulty which will 
always attend a sally from a hill-fort, as well as the unprofitableness of 
the first attempts, discouraged all further repetitions. As the batteries 
were brought nearer, they became more secure against the ordnance of 
the place; but not against the small arms, the fire of which from the 
walls caused the majority of the casualties on the British side. To have 
made this fire more destructive, some matchlockmen should have been 
posted behind rocks, and under cover, outside of the walls, with orders 
continually to shift their position, when occasion offered. But this plan 
would have been met by a counter-manceuvre, that would probably have 
defeated it ; and the enemy would soon have apprehended the insecurity 
of their return within the walls, particularly when the besieging-batteries 
should learn to act in concert with their own marksmen. These consider- 
ations, summary as they are, will serve to shew the difficulties of defending 
hill-forts, especially those unprovided with abundance of bomb-proof 
buildings. The inequalities of the interior surface, of which, generally, one 
or two parts command the remainder, joined to the ordinary rockiness of 
the soil, keep a shell in constant motion till it bursts ; and the lower parts, 
which are most secure against shot, are, consequently, most exposed to the 


* Vide Appendix. A. A. 
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effects of bombardment. Though the number of casualties, therefore, 
actually produced by the shells, may be very few, the garrison suffers from 
them a harassing and dispiriting annoyance, to which the besiegers below 
them are in no wise exposed, were even well-served mortars generally 
found in Indian forts. On the present occasion, an important deficiency, 
on the part of the besieged, was the want of some small guns on service- 
able carriages, that might be removed and depressed at pleasure, to bear 
on the advanced batteries. Instead of these, they had a superabundance * 
of heavy guns, which were unmanageable in their hands. The Killedar, 
Jeswunt Rao Laar, with all his deficiency of means, was entirely dissatis- 
fied with the defence he had made; and expressed his fears of Scindiah’s 
displeasure at his surrender. Sir John Malcolm, to whom these were 
addressed, acquiesced in his fears, though he argued from a different 
cause; and the Laar rejoined, ‘‘ Yes, he will reproach me for having fought 
so ill with so fine a fort! He will say, | ought to havedied.” On Sir John 
asking him, if he had not an order from his Prince to deliver up the place 
to the British Army? he said, ‘‘ It may be the custom, among Europeans, 
to obey such mandates ; but, with Mahrattas, forts like that,” pointing to 
Asseerghur, “ are not given up on orders.” It subsequently proved, how- 
ever, that he had no real directions to surrender; on the contrary, instruc- 
tions were discovered in the place, from Scindiah, enjoining him to pay no 
attention whatever to any counter-orders he might receive, but to hold out 
as long as possible. This duplicity, on the part of that Prince, formed the 
srounds of Lord Hastings’s resolution to retain possession of Asseerghur ; 
and the same was subsequently notified to Scindiah, with the production of 
his original instructions; for it appears to have been a part of his Lordship’s 
conduct, to return to the right owner the occasional documents of hostile 
tendency to his government which fell into his possession. 

The fall of Asseerghur closes the military service of the Mahratta cam- 
_paign t+ of 1818-19, and this work; and there remains little more to be 





* Vide Appendix. B. B. | 

+ In using the word campaign here, it will be understood as referring exclusively to = rN 
employed in the destruction of the remnants of the Mahratta Confederacy ; for some other insulated 
services took place at this period, which, however brilliant, do not directly belong to the object of 
this work. These were the capture of Nowah and Kopauldroog, in the Nizam’s territory, by the 
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related, beyond the return of the troops to their established cantonments 
and stations, which may be dismissed in a few words, as nothing ulterior 
depends on it for explanation. After placing in Asseerghur a garrison of 
six companies of the Madras European regiment, and the 2d battalion of 
the 13th regiment of Madras Native infantry, Brigadier-general Doyeton was 
_ engaged for some days in arranging the separation of a force, composed of 
troops and ordnance.of the three Presidencies, assembled nearly in the 
most central* point of India. His Majesty’s 67th foot marched for Um- 
mulneir, to join Colonel Huskisson’s force, in Khandesh, on the 12th; and 
the Nagpoor train, with the flank companies of the Madras European regi- 
ment, and one company of the Ist battalion of the 1st regiment of Madras 
Native infantry, on the following morning took the opposite direction of 
Nagpoor, where they arrived on the 7th of May. On the 14th, Sir John 
Malcolm, after transferring to Brigadier-general Doveton the 3d Madras 
cavalry, and the 2d battalion of the 6th regiment of Madras Native in- 
fantry, commenced his return to Malwah, and arrived at Mhow on the 
20th, with a light escort, by the route of Metawal, Beekungaum, and 
Mundleisur, while Colonel Robert Scot, who rejoined a few days afterwards 
with one brigade, and the heavy guns and stores, marched by Raveir and 
the Sumroal Ghat. Lieutenant-colonel. Grimstrut likewise, with the bri- 
gade and battering-train of the Nerbuddah Division, left Asseer on the 
14th of April, for Hoossingabad; and Brigadier-general Watson, with the 
troops and guns from Saughur, followed next morning on the return to 
their proper stations, where they arrived on the 24th of April and 16th of 
May respectively. Brigadier-general Doveton moved at. the same, time 
south towards Jaulnah, detaching to Secunderabad the wing of his Majesty's 





detachment and division commanded by Major Pitman and Brigadier-general Pritzler respectively ; 
and the successful expedition from Bombay against. Sawunt-Warree, under the orders of that active 
and enterprising officer, Sir William Grant Keir. As, however, they form part of the military opera- 
tions of the British Army in India, a place is given to the official reports of them, in the Appendix C.C. 
D.D. and E.E. ; in order that the mention of no service may be omitted until the Temple of Janus 
was shut. The same explanation applies to the reduction of Madooghur, or Madoorajpoor, by 
Lieutenant-colonel Thompson's detachment from the Reserve of the Grand Army in July 1815. 
Vide Appendix. F. F. 
* Ellichapoor is nearest the center of gravity of the figure of India. 
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Royal Scots, which had been detained for the late service. At Autoortee, 
on the 21st of April, he separated his division into two parts, of which 
one, consisting of the battering-train, escorted by the 2d battalion of the 
6th regiment, and the 2d battalion of the 14th regiment of Native infantry, 
marched, under Colonel Crosdill, by the route of the Neemghat, Mulka- 
poor, the Burwund Ghat, and Jafferabad, while, with the remainder, he 
proceeded by Eedulabad, Samroad, the Adjunta Ghat, and Nalnye, to Jaul- 
nah, where he arrived on the 5th of May. | 

It will be the province of future historians, to describe the remote con- 
sequences of the enlarged policy and extensive measures of the Marquis 
of Hastings, in 1817,18 and 19, which, as faras military arrangements 
were concerned, have been the subject of this memoir. Their immediate 
results fall legitimately under present consideration, which may be in- 
dulged without speculating too far on future events. The dissolution of the 
Mahratta confederacy is the most prominent of these; and the little sensation 
manifested on the occasion of Bajee Rao’s progress through Rajapootanah 
and the Dooab, to the place of his retirement, exhibited in a striking man- 
ner, the predominancy acquired by the British Government. His removal 
from the scene of hostilities claims, therefore, an important station among 
the events of the war; and a reference to the protracted struggle of the 
Ex-Rajah of Nagpoor, with but a contemptible portion of his means and 
importance, affords a demonstration, which was previously recognized by 
only a few persons *, of the policy of conferring on the Ex-Peishwah the 
liberal provision he now enjoys. While it is insufficient to enable him to 
excite any further serious disturbances, if so disposed, it is abundant for 
the gratification of all his former domestic habits and pursuits. He accord- 
ingly bathes daily in the Ganges, indulges in the highest living of a Brah- 
min, maintains three expensive sets of dancing-girls, and is surrounded by 
low sycophants, without talents or respectability. If these habits be re- 
ceived as a proof of his relinquishment of the objects of former ambition, 
the change will be happy for himself; for after his submission, and till he 
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* These few, however, were those best able to judge of so important a subject, and among them 
are the names of Sir David Ochterlony, Brigadier-generals Munro and. Doveton, the Hon. 
Mr, Elphinstone, Mr. Russell, and Mr. Jenkins. 
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departed from Mundissoor, he never ceased to grasp at every hope of being 
restored to Poonah, though his power should be restricted to the government 
of that city. For this purpose he besieged Sir John Malcolm with appli- 
cations, through those in his confidence, in order to gain any assurance or 
expression that should enable him to found on it a future argument for the 
amelioration of his fate. These being uniformly resisted, as a last resource, 
he begged to have an opportunity of speaking unreservedly, without being 
answered. Sir John consented to hear him, without promising acquiescence 
in this condition; but as he apprehended, after listening*, without interrup- 
tion, that there was a danger of silence being misinterpreted into a favour- 
able omen, he found himself necessitated to add a distinct declaration of 
the hopelessness of his return to the Deckan. Benares had been proposed 
as the place of his residence; but, as he had a rooted aversion to it for that 
purpose, this point was not insisted on. He preferred Muttra; but as this 
was refused, in consideration of its being a frontier station, he selected the 
village of Betoor or Brimatwar, on the Ganges, uear Kawnpoor, where he 
continues to reside. | | 

Though Dowlut Rao Scindiah appeared ostensibly in no hostile attitude, | 
it has been seen that he was not less coerced than the other Mahratta 
Chiefs. He was, in fact, compelled to avoid those measures, which must 
have ended in reducing his power like that of the others ; so that, notwith- 
standing the humiliation he early suffered, through the treaty he was con- 
stramed to conclude, and the subsequent reduction of his favourite fortress, 
he stood comparatively higher as a Mahratta, than on any former occasion, 
all his rivals being reduced to a condition from which he had nothing left 
to fear. The districts wrested from him by the Pindarries were restored, 
while the loss of Asseerghur, in perpetuity, is the principal injury he has 


* The manner in which he unfolded his cherished hopes is so characteristic, that it appears 
deserving of introduction here. “ I will,” he said to Sir John Malcolm, “ relate an event which 
is drawn from the shasters of my tribe, and which occurred more than five thousand years ago." 
He then related an allegory from Hindoo Mythology, in which an attendant of the Court of 
Brahma, after being condemned to the earth for gazing too eagerly on the Goddess Gunga, was 
from her feeling of remorse at being the cause of his removal from Heaven—{ What a natural 
feeling to the female breast !)—married to that Goddess, and after a short sojournment in the lower 
regions, restored, through her influence, to his former celestial abode, 
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sustained; but since the close of the war, he has been humoured in every 
particular, through the moderate and steady conduct of an officer*, in whose 
hands the most important interests will be ever safe. 

The reduced state of Holkur created no particular interest, after the 
treaty of Mundissoor; and an obscure attempt at setting up a false Mulhar 
Rao was soon crushed. Comparative order followed the active operations 
which expelled the bands of mercenaries, and crippled the power of the 
lawless freebooters of the west of Malwah; and the establishment of British 
detachments in that quarter, seems calculated to maintain the present state 
of things, unless the British controul shall be used by that Government, as 
the pretence and means for the oppression of the country. 

The Ex-Rajah of Nagpoor, after his narrow escape from the vicinity of 
Dhoolkoat, was ascertained to have entered Boorhaunpoor, and to have 
remained there several days, in a Brahmin’s house, while Brigadier-general 
‘Doveton’s force was encamped in that vicinity, From hence he was traced, 
in the habit of a mendicant, to Hindia, near which he crossed the Nerbud- 
dah, and entered the jungles about Bhopal. An application to the Nuwaub 
to become his mediator, was unattended with the desired effect ; and after 
his departure from that hiding-place, no positive information of his haunts 
or wanderings appears to have been received, though frequent reports 
have prevailed of his unexpected appearance in very different directions. 
The conduct of this Prince appears more infatuated than that of any of the 
remaining hostile Chiefs; for he had no reasonable hope whatever of even 
temporary success, when, after his reinstatement in reduced power, he 
was again discovered in secret hostility against the British Government. 
His character is represented as weak and cowardly ; and his actions 
throughout this war corroborate the imputation. But he is not, therefore, 
necessarily devoid of the virtues of constancy and devotion to a cause, 
which he probably considered paramount to every other consideration, and 
to which he held himself bound, both by worldly and religious ties. With 
a few exceptions, none of the Princes of India can be expected, or supposed 
to bear an attachment of affection to the British Power. They cannot avoid 
considering its increase as the inevitable cause of their own ruin; and all 


* Vide Note to p. 219. 
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that class who pursue public service, and employment of the higher grada- 
tions of the state, must always encourage that feeling. This is a case pe- 
culiar to the European Government; for-though the Mahomedans were 
equally conquerors, and did not always exercise the virtue of toleration, 
they governed the country through the means of all Casts indifferently; and 
Hindoos were not only eligible, but occasionally sought for in the highest 
offices of state. A similar conduct is incompatible with the permanent 
system and views of the British Government, which aims at its establish- 
ment through means* independent of the occasional wisdom or folly of par- 
ticular rulers or official servants. Even with those Princes who owe their 
elevation entirely to the exertions of the British Government, the causes 
already noticed must have an influence; or if not with them, with their de- 
scendants. The Nuwaub Mahommud Allee was the first of these; and the 
history of the cabals in which his successors were engaged, is fully known. 
The Rajah of Mysore has had little opportunity of evincing the ingratitude 
which will be natural to his successors; and all those rulers who have been 
established, in room of relations who refused to subscribe to the terms on 
which a limited rule was at their option, can deem themselves in no manner 
indebted for their elevation, which they may possibly be taught to consider 
subsequently as haying been purchased at the price of odium and disgrace. 
This sentiment was probably entertained by Appah Saib; and in that case 
he has expiated his supposed fault, by preferring a life of misery and 
vicissitudes, to.a pension of two lacs of rupees per annum, offered by 
the British Government, while he was still invested in Patchmurree. 
Among those who especially benefited by the war are the Rajapoot 
States ; and these have lost nothing, while they have gained considerably. 
They had long been oppressed by the Mahrattas, and they are now in direct 
union with the British Government. Some of them, moreover, have ac- 
quired additional territory, some a remission of tribute, others have re- 
gained lost possessions, and all, an exemption from vexatious tyranny 


* The attachment to a system of law and regulation in a British Government is here strength- 
ened by the private objects of the Authorities at home, who find in its support the surest pro- 
vision for the numerous relations and friends who are destined to be employed, through its ope- 
ration, in one of the most desirable walks for men of liberal education. 
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They have generally been the staunch allies of the British Government, 
when they have had an opportunity of declaring their preference ; and it 
remains to be hoped that they will not change their sentiments, 

Of the Nizam’s State little is to be said; for its condition, or govern- 
ment, has been altered in norespect by the war. Its power was neutralized 
by antecedent events, and the active vigilance of the Resident; and the 
condition of the country continues as wretched as it was before. Excep- 
tions to this are the districts which form the jaghire and possessions of the 
Pitan Nuwaub of Ellichapoor, Sulabut Khan, who has acquired a claim on 
the consideration of the British, by his invariable attachment to their views. 
He has accordingly received as his reward, some lands lately belonging to 
the Nagpoor and Poonah territories; and though still nominally a Jag- 
hiredar of the Nizam, he feels perfectly independent of his power, beyond 
the outward acknowledgements of subjection. 

Along the banks of the Nerbuddah, the Pindarries have been extirpated, 
and the occasional movement of British detachments in that quarter, main- 
tains the country clear of them. Those Chiefs who submitted within the 
period of the proclamation, received the means of living with respectability ; 
and even the inferiors were supplied with the materials for gaining their 
livelihood by honest industry. Cheettoo, the remaining leader, who con- 
tinued Pindarry to the last, met a death not unsuitable to the deserts of his 
previous life. A few days after his narrow escape with Appah Saib from 
Lieutenant-colonel Smith’s detachment, a party discovered in the jungle 
near Sutwass, whither he fled beyond the Nerbuddah, the head and remains 
of a body destroyed by wild beasts, which was recognized to be that of the 
famous Pindarry Chief. His adopted son, who was a prisoner in Sir John 
Malcolm’s camp, acknowledged its identity; and this melancholy fate was 
further corroborated by the discovery of his horse, and saddle-bag contain- 
ing several original papers, mss: which was Appah Saib’s engagement 
with him. 

Trimbuckjee Deinglia, the assassin of Gungadhur Shastree, the Guickwar 
Vakeel, having acted a part of much importance in the Deckan, and greatly 
contributed by his counsels to precipitate a rupture between the British 
Government and the Peishwah, was after Bajee Rao’s surrender a vagrant 
about Khandesh, till the end of June 1818; when he fell into the hands of 
Lieutenant Swanston, who, with a party of the Poonah reformed horse, 
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surprised him in the village of Ahurgaum, aftera march of fifty miles in six- 
teen hours. He was conveyed to Bombay, there shipped off, in March 
next year, for Calcutta, from whence he was conveyed to Chunarghur, to 
remain a prisoner for life. 

Having considered, generally, the consequences of the war, with refer- 
ence to the Native States of India; its effects respecting the British power 
will form the suitable conclusion of this Memoir. The augmentation of 
territory may be understood from what has been already related; but in 
order to spare the reader the trouble of a reference to many parts of pre- 
vious Chapters, they will be collected into a single view, with such further 
explanations as shall appear requisite for the better comprehension of them. 
With regard to the actual revenue of these acquisitions, the author is with- 
out information ; nor did it form an object of special enquiry; the military 
and political importance of their position and extent being alone, immedi- 
ately, within the scope of the present consideration. : 

With the conquest of the Poonah territory, the British dominion and 
possessions have been extended along the western coast * from the northern 
boundary of the small province of Goa, to the mouths of the Taptee; and 
inland, to the long established western frontier of the Nizam, from the junc- 
tion of the Wurdah and Toombudra to the junction of the Wagoor and 
Taptee. Such places of Khandesh belonging to Holkur, as fell within these 
bounds, were ceded by him at the treaty of Mundissoor, which likewise 
transferred all the territory, south of the Sautpoora range of hills and the 
fort of Seindwah. This, connecting immediately with the British and 
Guickwar possessions on the western coast, it became of importance to 
render them as connected in themselves, and distinct from each other, as 
possible. The means in the British hands for this purpose, arose out of the 
rights in Goozerat, derived from the subjugation of the Peishwah’s power, 
and the supply of a subsidiary force for the protection and maintenance of 
the Guickwar state. Accordingly, by a treaty concluded on the 6th of 
November, 1817, the Guickwar Rajah ceded to the British Government, in 
perpetuity, all the rights obtained from the perpetual farm of the Peish- 





* It is proper to notice here, that these boundaries include some petty States, which are either 
tributary or protected. 
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wah's territories, subject to the city of Ahmedabad, as secured by the treaty 
of Poonah, dated in the previous June; and an exchange was made of cer- 
tain British districts in the vicinity of Barroda, for the Guickwar remaining 
share of the city of Ahmedabad and some territory about Soorut, and bor- 
dering on the Company’s possessions. Turning to the eastward, from Nus- 
serabad, the first new acquisition is the fort of Asseerghur, with a small 
arrondissement ; and from thence the connexion with the eastern coast of 
the Peninsula, and with the previous British possessions under the Bengal 
Presidency, is formed by-the Nagpoor Cessions commencing from Jilpy- 
Aumneir. This consists of an irregular belt of various breadth, from fifty 
to one hundred and fifty miles; embracing, in the first instance, both banks 
of the Taptee, and, subsequently, both banks of the Nerbuddah to its 
source; from whence the districts of Sergoojah and Jushpoor connect with 
the British districts of Palamao and Chotah Nagpoor. To the northward, 
it joins Bundelcund and the Bhopal territory; and to the southward, the 
reserved dominions of Nagpoor along the Mahadeo range of hills, and the 
territory ruled by the Nuwaub of Ellichapoor. By the foregoing acquisi- 
tions, witb the exception of a tract, thirty-five miles broad, on each side of 
Asseer, there is an unbroken line of communication through British territory 
from Bombay to Calcutta, as there is likewise from Madras to Bombay. , The 
former Mahratta war also having been attended with the similar advantage 
of continuous dominion between Madras and Calcutta, the communication 
between the three, Presidencies may now be considered as complete. 

The acquisition of the Peishwah’s rights in Malwah, by the treaty of 
June 1817, conferred the means of forming a compact boundary to the 
British territory on that side, and of establishing a description of confede- 
ration with several petty States, of some political importance. The Nu- 
waub of Bhopal, in return for his faithful exertions against the Pindarries, 
and for his engagement to supply a respectable corps of troops when re- 
quired, received five Districts situated on his western frontier, which had 
been ceded by the Peishwah.- The Rajahs of Dutteah, Jhansee, and Simp- 
thur, likewise profited, by being confirmed in the territory they held, for 
the obligation of supplying a quota of troops when required by the British 
Government. Nor was this species of alliance confined to the eastern 
frontiers of Malwah. It also extended along its northern and western 
boundaries, in pursuance of the policy held in view, during the negotiation 
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of the treaties with all the Mahratta Powers, of making the relinquishment 
of claims for tribute on the Rajapoot States, except through the medium of 
the British Government, an indispensable article of every agreement. The 
accomplishment of this important object, was accordingly followed by 
treaties with the several States of Karaollee, Jypoor, Boondee Kishenghur, 
Jondpoor, Kotah, Oodeipoor, Dungarpoor, Banswarra, and Dhar; which 
separately entered into engagements of subordinate alliance with the British 
Government, for the guarantee of their respective dominions against all 
enemies whatever. The material conditions on their part are found in all 
of these alliances. They relate to an acknowledgment of the supremacy of 
the British Government, a renunciation of all communication with foreign 
States, an acquiescence in British arbitration on all the points of difference 
with their neighbours, and an engagement to supply, according to then re- 
spective means, a certain contingent of troops. 

From what has been premised, it will be seen that the several Mahratta 
States and the Nizam’s dominions are, in a considerable measure, encom- 
passed by the British territories; and when these fail, that the deficiency 
is supplied by the petty States acknowledging British supremacy. Thus 
the Nagpoor and Hydrabad territories, taken collectively, are entirely sur- 
rounded by the British possessions; Scindiah and Holkur by the British 
territory and petty States, in about equal proportions; and Goozerat in the 
same manner, and by the sea, which is no less a part of the British domi- 
nion. In order to maintain this order of things, several respectable corps, 
complete with artillery, are distributed through this extensive arrondisse- 
ment, under orders from the Supreme Government through its Political* 
Agents. Commencing from the great stations in the Dooab, at Ajemeer } is 
one corps, another at Neemuj, anda third at Mhow, all supplied by the 





* The Guickwar Contingent, and Poonah Division, and Malleygaum force are under the Bom- 
bay Government. 

+ The original position proposed for this force was Jonk Ramporrah; but when Ajemeer came 
to be ceded by Scindiah, its superiority asa position was immediately acknowledged. Sir David 
Ochterlony’s division accordingly marched under Lieutenant-colonel Knox, on the 20th of June, 
towards that place which remained: in the possession of Bapoo Scindiah, an officer subject to the 
Maharaj. The force arrived there on the Ist of July; but owing to the mutinous state of the gar- 
rison, who were in long arrears of pay, possession was not obtained till the following evening 
after the demonstration of a battery. 
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Bengalarmy. These are succeeded by the Goozerat subsidiary force, the 
field-force at Malleygaum, and the Poonah division, furnished principally 
by the Bombay army. The circle is continued by the field-force in the 
southern Mahratta country, the Hydrabad and Nagpoor subsidiaries, com- 
posed of Madras troops; and the detachments from the Bengal establish- 
ment, forming the Nerbuddah and Saughur divisions, from whence the 
cordon terminates in Bundelcund. Though, in this general outline, the 
minor dispositions dependant thereon are not particularized, it will be sufh- 
cient to exhibit the powerful command of position in the hands of the 
British Government; and to shew how small the chance of a future hostile 
‘combination, while the spirit shall be pursued of those measures which has 
dissolved the last. 

Any observation respecting the efficacy of maintaining, in a constant 
state of equipment and efficiency, the corps which have been enumerated, 
must be trite and unnecessary. It may, however, be remarked, that thus 
alone can the troops, composing the Army in India, be formed for service, 
their habits of home being quite forsaken, and the luxuries and indolence 
of long established stations in the interior forgotten. Their discipline and 
manceuvre, which is shaken by their constant separation for internal ser- 
vice, as guards and escorts, must depend on the frontier stations for re- 
newal, and the officers, as well as men, will there alone be necessitated to 
entertain military sentiments, and to reflect on their profession. But if the 
service of the Indian troops beyond the frontier is thus necessary, their 
seasonable relief is not less so, on many accounts. Among the most im- 
portant of these, is the expediency of preventing the alternative of their 
becoming either disgusted with a long exile from home, or of their losing 
the tie which binds them to their family residence within the British terri- 
tory, and, with that feeling, the chief security for their fidelity. The ac- 
complishment of this desirable object evidently depends on the maintenance 
of the army in sufficient strength to admit of a certain number of corps 
being in constant motion, on a line of relief varying from four hundred to 
one thousand* miles; and however unpopular, on the score of expense, a 


* The Ist battalion of the 16th Madras Native infantry, is now on a march of eight hundred 
and sixty-one miles from Nagpoor to its native station. 
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discussion of this subject may appear, its importance, it is to be presumed, 
will not leave it without consideration. To press it here, would probably 
excite the ready suspicion of a military writer's partiality to his own pro- 
fession, which would lessen the effect of his reasoning; and the same — 
sentiment might possibly attach to any discussion respecting the diversion 
of the funds necessary for the augmentation cf a commanding military 
force, into channels of less probable importance. Yet the Natives of 
India are accustomed to be governed by the sword; they comprehend that 
species of rule, and it is not saying too much, however apparently para- 
doxical, to assert, that they prefer it. If the results of those experiments 
which have been made, shew that a complicated Judicial establishment 
renders less necessary a large military force, or that there is the smallest 
evidence of the prosperity or happiness of the subject having thus been 
increased, it may be hoped that it will be continued. It may also be 
fairly expected, that what further information shall be acquired will excite - 
a proportionate attention in those whose situation is calculated to permit 
the exercise of a judgment, more impartial than may be expected either 
from the class which profit by it, or from that which, by its extensive 
introduction, has suffered in importance. The system, or rather absence of 
system, which preceded the present order of things, decidedly required 
amendment; and, in some respects, improvement has followed: what, 
however, is good in a certain degree, is necessarily bad in the extreme, to 
which most innovations have a tendency. A new kingdom has been con- 
quered, and is therefore to be governed; and the opportunity appears fa- 
vourable for ascertaining, by the adoption of a system consonant with the 
better feelings and habits of those to be ruled, whether this Consivieralion. 
or its neglect, shall prove most profitable. 

Nothing has been advanced here, which can authorize the imputation of 
a desire to view the Civil power in a subordinate relation. As a British 
subject, the author disclaims the sentiment; but, ardently devoted to 
the prosperity of the British Government of India, and to the happiness of 
its subjects, he wishes to see its means advantageously applied. No better 
judge of this important question in politics can be desired, or procured, 
than the Nobleman, under whose auspices the Indian Empire has attained 
its present shape and posture. The language of panegyric has been spar- 
ingly used hitherto; and the same motives which haye opposed its previous 
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admission, prevail, in forbidding the gratification of private feelings, on the 
present occasion. The Marquis of Hastings recognized the wisdom of the 
Marquis of Wellesley’s policy, and most ably pursued it, when the ene- 
mies of the British Government, by their conduct, placed its measures 
legitimately in his power. They have been skilfully and successfully exe- 
cuted; but will require the vigilant protection of a force undiminished, and 
of enlightened rulers. In this respect has the India Government enjoyed 
its full share of favour, and it has ample reason to expect a continuance 
of this boon from a Country wherein rank is but a secondary recommenda- 
tion, and the existence of talent and virtue among nobility, however happily 
exemplified by the Marquis of Hastings, is by no means confined to the 


instance of his Lordship. 
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APPENDIX. 





A. (p. 69.) 


Return of Kittep, WounpeEp, and Missine, of the Poonan Bricapr, com- 
_ manded by Lieutenant-colonel C, B. Burr, in the Action with the Enemy near 
Poonaun, on the 5th of November 1817. 


Killea. || Wennded: 


CORPS. 


Lieutenants, 


as 


| Drummers. 
Jemidars. 
Havildars 
Dru mmers. | 


| Privates. 


His Majesty’s 65th Regiment Detachment 
Artillery Detachment - - - - 
H. C. Bombay European Regiment 
2d Battalion 1st Native Regiment 
2d Battalion 6th Native Regiment 
| lst Battalion 7th Native Regiment 
Major Ford’s Battalion - - - 
Pioneers’ Detachment 


£ 
a 
ac 
> 
oe 
an 


Ss | a | Missing, 
Jed eS eo eal a ‘| supposed 


i a i 


fet | i ee 





Name of the Officer Wounded, severely in the shoulder—Lieutenant Falconar. 


(Signed) J. Hatwirax, 
Major of Brigade. 
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B. (p. 73.) 


Return of Casvattiss in the Force under the Command of Brigadier-general LionEL 
Smiru, C. B. on the l]th, 15th, and 16th of November 1817. 


Camp, near Poonah, 17th of November 1817. 





Killed Wounded. Missing. | 









CORPS. — 


Havildars. 


| Rank and File. | 
Sergeants, or 





| Lascars. 


" | Rank and File. 
sorb a eta a tot ta tt | Bheasties. 


' | Subida rs, 





llth November. Auxiliary Horse - - - 
13d Regiment- - - - 
15th November. 4/3d Regiment -- - - 
16th Bombay Foot Artillery  - 
His Majesty’s 65th Reg, - 
Bombay European Reg, - 
Light Company 1/3d Reg. 
Light Company '/4th Reg. 
2d Battalion 6th Regiment 
Ist Battalion 7th Regiment 
Resident's Escort - - - 
Madras Pioneers - - - 
Bombay ditto - - - - 


— 


ee ee ee | Rank and File. 





; nd el 
Se BM et Tih =e 


Foor tone ea 8 pea nt | Drivers. 
poten nt tot 4 4 8 £0 | Troopers. 


ee eee  ——_ | | 


Bt stews nes 
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Total | .5- 





Names of Officers Wounded. 
11th November, Lieutenant Spiller, 1/3d, attached to Auxiliary Horse, slightly. 
16th November, Captain Preston, B. E. Regiment, severely. 


(Signed) H. Tovey, . 
| D. A. General. 
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C. (p. 114.) 


Return of Kinep, WounpeD, and Missine, in the Action on the 26th and 27th 
of November 1817, at Nacroor. 


CORPS. 


Captains. 
Lieutenants. 
Cornets anil Ensigns. 
Assistant-Surgeons. 
Havildars or Sergeants. 
Puckallics. 

| Rank and File. 


| Jemid ars. 


Detachment three , 
troops, 6th Reg. 
| Bengal Cavalry. 


1m | Quartermaster-sergeants. 


mo | Sergeant-majors. 


Z 
; 
r=] 
3 
o 
2 
8 


Ist Battalion 20th 
| Regiment Na- 
tive Infantry - - 
Ist Battalion 24th 
Regiment Na- 
tive Infantry - - 
- Killed - - 
|Resident’s Escort; Wounded | 
- Missing - 
Killed - - 


Major Jenkins’s ‘ 
PBataion= == ¢ Wounded 





Names of the Officers Killed and Wounded. 


Kirrep, Lieutenant Clarke, Ist Battalion 20th Regiment N. I.; Captain Sadler and Lieute- 
nant & Adjutant Grant, Ist Battalion 24th Regiment N. L.; Mr. Assistant-surgeon Niven, 
unattached. J 

Wounnep—severely, Lieutenant R. W. Smith, and Lieutenant & Adjutant Hearsey, Detach- 
ment 6th Regiment Bengal Cavalry—slightly, Lieutenant Maxwell, Detachment of Foot Arul- 
lery—slightly, Major Mackenzie, 1st Battalion 20th Regiment N. I,—severely, Captain Pew, Ditto 
ditto —slightly, Lieutenant Dun, Ditto gies eeverc’y Captain Charlesworth, and Lieutenant 
Thuillier, Ist Battalion 24th Regiment N. I.—severely, Captain Lloyd, Resident s Escort—slightly, 
Captain Robison, and severely, Captain and Adjutant Bayley, Major Jenkips’s Battalion. 


(Signed) — H. S. Scorr, Lieutenant-colonel. 
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E. (p. 127.) 


Return of Kittep, WounpeEp, and Missine, of the Force under the Command of Brigadier-general Jounn Doverton, in the Action of the 16th of December 1817, with th¢ Troops of his Highness the Rajan or Berar, at Nacpoor. 
i 
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Return of Kittep, Wounpep, and Missino, of the Troops under the Command 


CORPS. 





ro | Field-officers. 


General Saf |. ce Sees hee eee : 
EERO, ois os ae ei ode : 


ls ORE are eee SO Ss Se aa 
Artillery . ieee ryt he Sek peer 
Sappers and Miners... . oe ors eel uke 
His Majesty’s Royal Scots bes sca wis Pigeon a 
Companies, Ist Battalion 2d Regiment N N. ES Bs ee or 
Ist ditto 11th ditto Se 
Ist ditto 12th RGD Sy owas de sos es 
2d ditto 138th eee ea 
Flak Companies ditto 20th SS See ee 
Ist ditto 24th ditto ......... 
Ist Battalion 22d Regiment Bengal N. I. ..... . Be sae 
}2d ditto 24th ditto ph SR ae, 
| Detachment Ist Battalion Pioneers... . . . ; 
| Major Pitman’s Brigade, His Highness the Nizam’ s ) Service 


Total's 7 0. 3 


Officers Killed, .... Lieutenant 
Wounded, 33. ds Major . . 
slightly, Ditto... 
severely, Ditto... 
slightly, Captain . 


gute ke! | Lieutenants. 


Commissioned. 


Cornets, or Ensigns, 
) Lieuts.-Fireworkers. 
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= 
= 
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EUROPEANS. 
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His Majesty’s Royal Scots. 
Deputy Quartermaster-general. 
Artillery. 

His Highness the Nizam’s Service. 


‘ot ft =f 8 mt | Field-officers, 


2d Battalion 24th Regiment Native Infantry. 
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Wounded, severely, . . 


ditto, .. 
slightly, . 
severely, 


slightly, .. 


2 








Lieutenant .. . .. . Cameron, 
D> aye 
Ditto «5.25525 5 = ss Taylor, . 
Ditto. . . Fireworker Caulb, . 
Ensign o0s-<0.. « 0° Nattes, . 




















ele en | Drummers and Fifers. 







ee i ee et or ee 


1 





Killed. 









i i a a cn [i a a 





NATIVES. 










er 


Assistant Quartermaster-general. 


Engineer. 


| Subidars, or Syrangs. 


Jemidars, or 1st Tin-| 2 


dals, 



















Havildars or 2d ‘Tindals. 





i 


of Brigadier-general Joun Doveron, from the 19th to the 24th of December, 1817, inclusive. 


Wounded. 





| Rank and File. 





Missing. 





REMARKS. 


| Drummers and Fifers. 


Rank and File. 





Puckallies, 













: -—_ f f 8 


ti si 1 Wee! io | Sepoys 





Omar rweme es | 






ee 





val 


a 


Major of Brigade to Lieut.-colonel Scot's Brigade. 


Artillery. 


Engineer. 


L 
4 


(Signed) 


F. Morean, Captain, 
Acting Assistant Adjutant-general. [. 
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G. (p. 151.) 


GENERAL Return of the Kinnep, Wounpep, and Missine, in the lst and $d Divisions of the Army of the Deckan, under the personal Command of His Excellency Lieutenant-general Sir Taomas Histor, Bart. Commander-in-Chief of 


the Army of the Deckan, &c. &c. &c. in the Action of the 21st instant, near the Village of Meuippoor, on the Soopra River, with the Army of Mutnar Rao Hovxur. 
] ; : Head-quarters of the Army of the Deckan, Camp, Mehidpoor, 23d December, 1817. 








KILLED. WouNDED. 
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Names of the Officers Killed and Wounded in the Action of the 2\st of December 1817, near 


His Majesty's Royal Scots 
Madras European Regiment 
Ist Battalion 3d Regiment 


Horse Artillery 
Ditto . 3 
Ditto 


His Majesty’ s Royal Scots 


Ditto 


Madras European Régiment 


Rifle caus 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 5 : 
Ditto s ; 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ist Battalion sd Regiment, or P. L. I. 


Ditto 
Ditto 


ed Battalion 6th Regiment N. I. 


Ditto 


Ist Battalion 14th Regiment NoL 
2d Battalion 14th Regiment N. 1. 
Ist peeneD 16th Regiment N. I. 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Attached to the Russell Brigade 
Adjutant-General’s Department 
Quartermaster-General’s Department . 
Commander-in-Chief’s Personal Staff . 


Brigade-Major 
Ditto : 
Ditto 

Ditto 


Mehidpoor, with the Army of Mulhar Rao Holkur, 


KILLED. 


Lieutenant Donald Macleod. 
Lieutenant Charles Coleman. 


Lieutenant Glen. 


WOUNDED. 


Lieutenant Gamage 

Lieutenant F. Worker Noble 

Troop Quartermaster Griffin 
Lieutenant John M‘Gregor 

Lieutenant C. Campbell : 
Lieutenant and Acting Adjt. Hancome 


Captain Norton 


ete and Adjutant Gwynne 
Lieutenant Shanahan ‘ 
Lieutenant Drake 

Lieutenant Eastment 

Lieutenant Calder 


Ensign Gem 
Ensign Agnew 
Lieutenant Jones 


. Captain Lieutenant Agnew 
Lieutenant Clemons 

Lieutenant and Adjutant M‘Maister 
Lieutenant Mathias : 
Captain W. Brown 

Lieutenant M‘Intosh 


Major Bowen 
Captain Cuffley 


Lieutenant and Adj utant Macglashaid . 
Lieutenant M‘Intosh 

Lieutenant Palmer 

Surgeon Stephenson 

Lieut. Kennedy, H. M. 86th Regiment 
Lieutenant O’Brien 

Lieutenant Gibbings 

Lieutenant Elhot. 

Capt. Evans, Acting Major Bde. Lt. B. 
Capt. Hunter, 2d Infantry Brigade 
Lieut. Tocker, Acting M. B. R. B. 
Lieut. Lyon, 2d Cavalry Brigade 


(Signed) 


Slightly. 
Ditto, 
Severely. 
Slightly. 
Severely. 
Do. (since dead) 
Ditto. 
Dangerously. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Severely. 
Ditto. 
Dangerously. 
Slightly. 
Dangerously. 
Slightly. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 
Dangerously. 
Slightly. 
Ditto. , 
Ditto. 
Severely. 
slightly. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Severely. 
Slightly. 
Ditto. 
Ditto.. 
Ditto. 
Severely. 


T. H. S. Conway, 


Adjutant-General of the Army of the Deckan. 
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- Memoranpvum of the ORGANIZATION of the Divisions of the Army of the Decxay, 
under the personal Command of His Excellency Lieutenant Sir Taomas Hisxop, Bart. 
Commander-in-C hief, &c. &c. &c. on the 21st December, 1817. 


(P. 149.) 


Ten Guns, Madras Horse Artillery : Captain Rudyard, 

Light Horse Ar- ) Galloper Guns, 3d Regiment Cavalry : . : Madras Horse 

tillery Brigade ¢ Gallons: Guns, 8th ak ge Saree. Artillery, com- 
Rocket Troop - manding. 


One Squadron H. M. 22d L. D. under Capeain Vernon .> Lieut.-Col. Rus- 
1stCavalryBrigade) 3d Sens Madras Sash aay: under ey Club- : sell, 3d Regt.Ca- 
| ley valry, Brigadier. 


Major Lushington, 
4thRegimentCa- 


4th Flactaent M Madras Light Sate. under Lieutenant 
valry, Brigadier. 


ae pale Macquay 
2d Cavalry bret) a Regiment Madras Light Cavalry under Captain 
Martin . 


Madras Artillery, one epee under Lieut. Bennett . + Major Noble, C. B. 
Artillery . . Russell Brigade Artillery, in the regular Renee of ; Horse Artillery, 
U H.H. the Nizam, under Lieut. Sotheby commanding. 


Major Bow en, 16th 
Light Infantry, 
Brigadier. 


vireo . 1 . ist Battalion 3d M. Regiment, or Palamcottah Light In- 
rt as ame alg te j fantry, under Major Knowles : 
8 Ist Battalion 16th M. Regiment, or Trichinopoly Light 


Madras Rifle Corps, commanded by Major Snow 
Infantry, under Captain Cuffley oa 


Flank Companies H. M. Royal Scots, under Captain 

ist Brigade of In- 4 Hulme ‘ ; 2 Z wee Colon. R 

fantry of the< Madras European Reginent; ander Major edoavs ees n Resi i- 

Line... «lst Battalion 14th Madras N. I. under Major Smith . ent Bri Ree 
2d Battalion 14th Madras N. I. under Major Ives eas . 


2d Battalion 6th Regiment Madras Native Sune, 


under Major Moodie p Lieut. -Colonel A. 


M‘Dowell, 6th 
Rest. Madras 
Native Infantry, 
Brigadier. 


2d Brigade of m9 


ist Battalion under 
fantry of Line . i 


Russell Brigade in the = ¢ 
_ regular Service of) 94 Batalion ‘wader € ee OQ 

CS Ae eer Lieut. J. Currie, 7 U a. 69 
Madras Pioneers . Three Companies under Command of Captain M‘Craith. 


Mysore, Silladar ae Commanded by Captain James Grant, | 
Horse 5th Regiment M. Light Cavalry. i 
(Signed) T. H. S. Conway, Adjutant-General. 


Adjutant-General’s Office, Camp at Mehidpoor, 
23d December, 1817. 
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H. 1. (p. 177.) 


Return of CAsvatties in the Division under the Command of Brigadier-general 
Smiru, C. B., from the 22d of November to the 8th of December, 1817. 


Camp, Punderpoor, 8th December, 1817. 






Wounded. 















































eoRrs. rele) el ile) 
Eie| ala] § 
}& |e a || = | 
25th November, Auxiliary Horse - ae ee ee ee ee 
27th ditto ditto : = oak Vs 
29th _— ditto Horse Artillery - SS eee eed es 
5th December, Madras Artillery. - - | = {| Ll fos = 
Auxiliary Horse - -|-|-|4 ] - 
7th ditto Horse Artillery . . + + - si} = “ see Ege | 
2d Madras Cavalry - + ; 1 PSSb | ce tn. 
| Auxiliary Horse din - - - = 3 - 
8th ditto - ditto - is al eae Ba 3 
Total 1 }16 1 6 | 
(Signed) H. Tovey, 


Deputy Adjutant-general. 
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H. 2. (p. 191.) 


Return of Casvatties in the Division under the Command’ of Brigadier-general 
Smitu, C.B., from the 23d to the 29th of January, 1818... 


Camp at Lonud, 31st January, 1818. 





Wounded. 





Missing. 







Followers. 


| 

| : CORPS. 
t 
| 






: See 







27th ditto Horse Artillery 

EIS Gg a 
Ist Battalion 2d Native Infantry 
29th dito .H.M.65th . . . . | 





23d January, 2d Madras Cavalry =. 
| | Light Battalion ~. . ss) met 

24th. ditto H.M.65th. .... . . is ae 

| Ist Battalion 2d Native Infantry ~ 1 
- Light Battalion ae ee deer ai ee 

26th ditto Horse Artillery: oy ten sas Ee - | - 
2d Madras Cavalry a eta 

H.M. 65th. . mit ee: 
Light Battalion . 8 | 

ae 

ae | 
-| 1) 





Total 


— 
—J 





(Signed) H. Tovey, 


Officer W. | Deputy Adjutant-general. 
cer Wounded. 


Ensign Newhouse, H, M. 65th, slightly, 


N.B. The wounds all slicht, and the parties in the ranks, 
~ except two Sepoys badly wounded with rockets. 
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I. (p. 183.) 


To Lieutenant-colonel Firzsimon, commanding, &c. Serroor. 


Sir, 


I wave the honour to report, that in conformity to your instructions, I 
marched from Serroor at half-past eight Pp. mM. on the 3lst of December, in command 
of the following detachment : the 2d battalion of the lst regiment, about five hundred, 
two six-pounders, and about two hundred and fifty auxiliary horse under Lieutenant 
Swanston. Having proceeded on my way towards Poonah, as far as Koreigaum, by 
ten A.M. on the Ist of January, my further progress was arrested by the appearance 
(according to information then obtained) of the Peishwah with a very large army, sup- 
posed to be about twenty thousand horse, and eight thousand infantry, with two heavy 
guns; the whole formed on the opposite side of the river Beemah ready to attack us. I 
continued my march until I reached the village of Koreigaum, in which I determined to 
make a stand ; and accordingly took post, selecting commanding situations for the two 
guns. The enemy, perceiving my intention, sent three different bodies of Arabs, con- 
sisting of about one thousand each, under cover of their guns, and supported by large 
bodies of horse, for the same purpose; and I am sorry to say, from their superior infor- 
mation of the nature of the village, succeeded in getting hold of its strongest post ; and 
from which I was unable to dislodge them during the day. We continued incessantly 
engaged till nine Pp. M. when we finally repulsed them. At day-break on the morning 
of the 2d, we took possession of the post the enemy had occupied the day before, but 
they did not attempt to molest us. On the evening of the 2d, despairing of being able 
to make my way good to Poonah, and my men having been forty-eight hours without 
food, and no prospect of procuring any in the deserted village we had taken post in, I 
determined upon the attempt to retreat ; and having collected the whole of the wounded, 
secured the two guns and one tumbril for moving, I commenced my retreat a 
P. M. being under the necessity of destroying oue empty tumbril, and leaving the 
camp equipage. Under this explanation, I trust I shall be deemed Justiied in the se 
I have taken. Our loss has been heavy indeed, but not more so than might have been 
expected in a struggle like this; and is as follows : - 

Killed . . Lieutenant Chisholm, Artillery, 

Assistant-Surgeon Wingate, 2d Batt. Ist Reg. 

Wounded, Lieutenant Patterson... . 2d Batt. Ist Reg. dangerously. 


Lieutenant ee badly, but not dangerously. 
Lieutenant Swanston ) . 
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50 men killed, 2d Battalion 1st Regiment. 
12 men killed, Artillery. 
62 killed, Auxiliary Horse, not included. 





124 





105 men wounded, 2d Battalion Ist se 
8 men ditto Artillery. 





113 raunicd ; 





Total, 175 men, Auxiliary Horse not included. 





In concluding this Report, I beg to assure you that it is utterly impossible for me 
to do justice to the merits and exertions of the European officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and privates, that I had the honour and good fortune to command on this trying 
occasion. — I have &e. Ke. 

(Signed) F. F. Sraunton, 
Serroor, 2d January, 1818. Capt. Ist N. 1. 


K. (p. 210.) 


Return of Casvautigs in the Detachment commanded by Major-general THOMAS 
Brown, at the Assault of Jawup, and Capture of Jeswunr Rao Buao’s Camp 
and Guns, on the 29th of January 1818. | 


Killed. _ || nded. | Missing. 


Rank and 
File 
Horses. 


Horses. 


| | 


irre anwmse-~ 
1 Ste Eo 


European Horse Artillery 
Native Horse Artillery 
3d Regiment Native Cavalry 
4th ditto ditto 
2d Rohillah Cavalry 
| 1st Battalion Ist ees Native Infantry 
Pioneers . ee 


Dromedary Corps . 


D4 ot eh oO 


— 
— 





Officer Wounded. _ . 
Ensign J. W. Patton, (commanding Disiciire (Signed) Tuomas Brown, 
Corps) severely, not dangerously. Major-general. | 
(Signed) Epwarp W. Beatson, Bak 
D. A. A. General. 
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L. (p. 232.) 


Return of Kittep and WounpeEp in the First Division of the Army of the Deckan, 
under the personal command of His Excellency Lieutenant-general Sir Tuomas 
Histop, Bart. Commander-in-Chief, &c. &c. &c. in the Operations against the 
Fort of TaLNerr, on the 27th of February 1818. 


Head-quarters of the Army of the Deckan. 
Camp near Talneir, 28th Feb. 1818. 


Killed. 














Wounded 
CORPS. ee} g i = z 
‘Gl# ley Biscl#is 
| Zielells|2\/é21e 
- Horse-Artillery and Rocket Troop : ; ad ome Mas fa hs aes oe Ee 
Engineers . . ioe er ies ee dette Se ss le Gan 
| Flank Companies H.M. Royal Scots Pa fee 2 A | a ae 
Flank Companies Madras Euxepeaee Regiment -| -] = esse -f Ade a) 
Rifle Corps Rec earn fac =f | ana] 
| Ist Battalion 2d Resiment N.L ea Se ee 
Ist ditto 16th ditto, or Trichinopoly I i-1. ro BACHE ROR | Sos Sata pa at eat 
| Ist Battalion of Pioneers -| - - - - 1 I 
| Adjutant-general’s Department ; = 1 " ah ass | 
Deputy Adjutant-general H. M. Forces oor dg Pal Ss eee E 
Total ae 3 7 5 -.! 18 





Names of Officers Killed and Wounded. 


Killed. 
Major Gordon, H. M. Royal Scots. 
Captain Mac Gregor, __ ditto. 


IV ounded. 
Lieutenant-colonel Mac Gregor Murray, Deputy Adjutant-general H. M. Forces, severely. 
Lieutenant Mac Gregor, H. M. Royal Scots, severely. 
Captain H. O’Brien, Assistant Adjutant-general, severely. 
Lieutenant Anderson, Engineers, severely. 
Ensign Chauvel, 1st Battalion 2d Regiment N. I. severely. 


(Signed) T. H. 8S. Conway, 
Adjutant-general of the Army of the Deckan. 
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M. (p. 248.) 


Return of WounpeEp on the 13th and 14th of March, belonging to the Field perce 
under Lieutenant-colonel Proruer, at the Siege of Koaree. 

















| oer 
Eta | ai pippeeps ye 
fa : ciel : m | 
pete e bet 2] Bs 
a |.5 | Bile AP) Beck 
Sa | za) me |e [aA | m 
cere Ae 2 reel Gee bo i apes 
‘His Majesty's 47th Regiment . ; dar yi = I | aoe Oa 
Ditto, . 65th ditto ales Poa Bes 
Ditto 89th ditto 2 = 5 ne = 
2d Grenadier Battalion y: = I - 5 
- 24 Battalion 4th Regiment ie WrOS 1 aie SE 
_ Ist ditto 5th ditto . A = E x eS 
9d ditto 6th ditto. = a Ah Soe = 
| Ist ditto 9th dittto . lS ha i oak) Bear 
Followers é bi 3 E ot Eire 
ee So a es 
Total . , EO = 9 | 9 = 
Killed. | | 
One Drummer, H. M. 89th Regiment. . (Signed) Georce Moore, 
Officer Wounded. SOSG39 Major of Brigade. 


Lieutenant Remon, Engineers, slightly. 


N. (p. 253.) 
TRAN SLATION. 


Dated from Peempulnair, in the Pergunnah 
of Kurkum, 21st February, 1818. 
YESTERDAY morning, after the Peishwah had bathed and was eating, the English 


cavalry arrived, with an intention of seizing him, but he fortunately escaped. The Satara 
Rajah, with his mother and two brothers, fell into the hands of the enemy. Tents, 
elephants, colours, nagarrahs, palankeens, and elephants laden with jewels and treasure, 
and the palankeens of Nur-Narrain, were all lost. We intended to march upon Trim- 
boorna, and had sent off part of our baggage in that direction; but when the alarm took 
place, the route was altered to Pureinda, near which place we encamped. Grain and grass 
were given to the horses, and it was intended to move on; however, as I had lost every: 
thing, I quitted the army, and came to this place on my way to Merritch. Our loss has 
been so great, that not even a cooking-pot remains with us. We had no information; ; 
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which was the cause of our misfortune; but some say treachery must have existed. 
Gokla, with a part of the troops, went out to meet the enemy; and if the others of the 
army had charged with equal spirit, such a defeat could never have occurred. The 
English, in gaining possession of Maharaj (Rajah of Satara), have accomplished all their 
wishes. Where the Peishwah’s army is going, is known only to themselves. 

The Peishwah, on the first alarm, mounted, and rode two coss at full speed. 

The elephants belonging to the Alkote Rajah, carrying the colour and nagarrah, were 
taken, as were the whole of Nepaunkur’s. 

Some say Gokla is wounded; others, that he is killed. 


Dated Peempulnair, in the Pergunnah of Kurkum, 
2ist February. 

By B——e Jasood, I wrote to you at Chinchunee, which you will have received. 
Yesterday morning, about nine o’clock, the English came from Amkluch to Ashtee, 
where the army: was halting. Our men were eating, when the first report of their being 
within half a coss reached us. In the confusion which followed, A- m came and 
gave me more certain information. The army moved off; and when the guns opened 
upon us, the flight became general: Bajee Rao went from right to left, not knowing how 
to act; the whole of his family were on horseback. The Satara Rajah, with his mother 
and two brothers, were also on horseback ; but finding escape impossible, dismounted, 
and, as the enemy were fast approaching, sat down until their arrival; when they were 
surrounded and carried off. The elephant, carrying the standard of the empire, was 
taken; the flag only was saved, by being put in charge of a horseman. Five elephants 
laden with treasure, and ten Hurcarrah camels, were captured. Two of Mahadeo’s 
palankeens, with the idols in them, were taken, together with many others, tents, stores, 
aftabgeers, &c. In this manner was the wealth of the Sirkar destroyed. The mare of 
the Sur Luskhur, the nagarrah elephants, treasury department, were all, all lost. The 
Akulkote Rajah lost two elephants carrying howdahs ; it is reported, however, that part 
of his baggage has arrived in safety. Gokla was wounded, but he has not joined us. 
Poorundurie, Rastia, and some few Mahrattas, came up at night. Several men of dis- 
tinction, belonging to Gokla, have fallen; and the troops that arrived from Nagpoor have 
fully shared in the misfortunes of the day. After this, we halted at Kurwa Roopallee, 
three coss from Pureinda. Soon after sunset, a report of the English approaching created 
the greatest alarms ; and becoming more so about nine o’clock, the baggage was sent off, 
and at midnight the whole army moved north. My people, R-o, Punt, Yadoo, and 
Gunajee, began to consider that after this it would be difficult for them to save them- 
selves ; and asour villages were near, it would be better to return home. When the last 
alarm took place, we quitted the army, and went off towards Punderpoor. Where the 
Peishwah is going, I know not. The whole of our property is gone; jewels, money, to 
the value of one crore of rupees, have been lost. Let this be forwarded to our master 
. What can I say more ? 
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O. (p. 254.) 


TRANSLATION of a PRocLAMATION published by the HonovurRaBLE Company, 
Sorsun Suman Usur Myanlyn Ouluf, or A. D. 1817. 


TuaT all persons may become acquainted with this Proclamation, and regulate 
their conduct accordingly: It is notified, that from the time of the assumption of the 
Government, by Bajee Rao, sedition and rebellion prevailed in various shapes; that 
his authority was not, at any time, established in the country subject to his rule; that 
not very long ago, when Holkur was in a state of rebellion, he abandoned the country, 
and pusillanimously repaired to Bassein, where he remained dependant upon the assist- 
ance he derived from Khunderow Rastay. He then formed an alliance with the British . 
Government ; and being joined by the troops of the Honourable Company, was by them 
re-established in his government. The disorders and disaffection which prevailed, were 
suppressed, and his authority was restored throughout his dominions in the most bene- 
ficial manner. In consequence of the previous disordered state of things, followed by a 
famine, the country was in a most depressed condition; but its prosperity revived under 
the Honourable Company’s protection. Bajee Rao, however, adopted the system of 
farming out the districts; and the farmers, on their part, made undue exactions from the 
inhabitants: still, however, the improvement of the country was materially advanced, 
so much so, that Bajee Rao was enabled, from the revenues of the country, not merely 
to defray the expenses of the administration, and to enjoy every degree of personal tran- 
quillity and happiness, but also to amass immense wealth. The Honourable Company’s 
Government did not wish to countenance claims on the Mahratta Chieftains which had 
long ceased to exist; it was the wish of the Company’s Government, that he should re- 
gulate his conduct by the principles of equity. In conformity with this feeling, the 
Guickwar Government dispatched Gongather Shastree to Poonah as its agent, to settle 
the matters in dispute with that Government, under the guarantee of the Honourable 
Company. He accordingly repaired to that city; and it was expected the discussion 
would be brought to a speedy termination, which would have proved infinitely to the 
advantage of Bajee Rao; but in the mean time the Shastree was assassinated by a public 
officer of Bajee Rao’s, on consecrated ground, at Punderpoor. Ai the very moment in 
question, the universal voice of the country, including pilgrims and all those that were 
on the spot, declared that it could only have been by Bajee Rao’s order, that Trimbukjee 
perpetrated that deed: but still regarding Bajee Rao as an Ally ruling over a large 
Empire, and entertaining no suspicion that he would be accessary to such a crime, the 
Honourable Company’s Government contented itself with demanding the surrender of 
Trimbukjee as the murderer ; but as he was not immediately delivered up, as he ought ta. 
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have been, a large army belonging to the Honourable Company was assembled, and 
Trimbukjee was therefore put into our possession. The expense incurred by the Ho- 
nourable Company, on this occasion, was very heavy; but in consideration of the ex- 
isting friendship, it preferred no demand for the same, and was satisfied to accept the 
person of Trimbukjee, and to replace the alliance on the footing on which it had pre- 
viously stood. Subsequently to these occurrences, Bajee Rao dispatched letters to 
foreign Chieftains, urging them to have their army in a state of preparation; while he 
excited disturbances in his own territories, and had his troops in readiness in aid of the 
same system; the object of which was to plunge the Company’s Government into a 
state of war, and to expose it to injury. For the purpose of suppressing these dis- 
turbances, a British force was equipped and marched to Poonah, and the city was in- 
vested, with Bajee Rao in it, At this moment Bajee Rao was in our power, and a 
force was likewise collected fully adequate, from its strength, to the subjection of the 
country ; but from the time the treaty was signed, Bajee Rao had, on all occasions, 
acknowledged that he owed his political existence, as well as the happiness and tran- 
qtillity he enjoyed, to the Honourable Company’s Government, and that he was grateful 
for the blessings its protection had afforded him. His declarations to this effect were 
reiterated in various shapes; and in consideration of them, a fresh treaty was concluded 
in confirmation of that of Bassein, the object of which was to maintain his sovereignty, 
but to deprive him of the means of exciting disturbances. It was stipulated that the five 
thousand horse and three thousand infantry, which Bajee Rao was all along bound to 
furnish as auxiliaries, should be kept up by the Honourable Company ; and to meet the 
expenses of this force, territorial assignments were made; and from that moment the 
same friendly course of proceeding which had previously existed was renewed ; and as 
the Pindarries had been in the yearly habit of harassing the people in every direction, 
and especially the territories of Bajee Rao, which had suffered the most severely, the 
Company’s Government determined to adopt the necessary measures for suppressing these 
freebooters ; and Bajee Rao then acknowledged, that the accomplishment of this object 
would be highly beneficial to him, and promised that his army should’ also ‘co-operate 
therein. -Under the cloak, however, of an assurance so satisfactory, he remitted to foreign 
Chieftains that treasure which the Company’s protection had afforded him the means of 
amassing, for objects hostile to its interests, at the same time that he put his own army in 
a state of equipment; while, for the purpose of removing to a distance the British force, 
which was in its neighbourhood, he caused it to be joined by a body of two thousand of 
his cavalry, and they then marched to a remote position. Taking advantage of this oppor- 
tunity, at a moment when there was neither cause for such a measure, nor any points of 
difference in discussion, he suddenly equipped his wise oe it in motion, and attacked 
the Honourable Company’s troops; he likewise pursued a fine of conduct, which has never 
been adopted in any country. The residence and cantonments of the British represen- 
tative were plundered and burnt ; inhabitants of the Company’s ote as well as tra- 
N 
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vellers, passing through the country in faith of existing treaties, were seized and impri- 
soned ; whilst others were plundered ; two British officers, who were on their way from 
Bombay, were put to death in the vicinity of Tellagaon, in a manner not even practised in 
regard to public offenders, and the perpetrators of that crime are yet in his service—it is 
therefore manifestly established, that their murder could only have been in pursuance of 
the Peishwah’s orders. Trimbukjee Deinglia, the assassin of Gungadhur Shastree, has 
likewise been recalled to his presence, and has been allowed to continue in the exercise 
of official functions ; and hence he has fixed upon himself the assassination of the Shas- 
tree, which public opinion had all along declared could not have been committed without 
his sanction; he has, moreover, taken steps to call in the Pindarries to lay waste the - 
country. Having thus abandoned the paramount duties of a Sovereign, for the purpose 
of ruining the Company’s Government, that Government is satisfied, Bajee Rao is unfit 
-to reign over this Empire. Upon these grounds, measures are in progress to deprive him 
effectually of all public authority, and to place the country and forts in possession of the 
Honourable Company, to be governed by them. With this view, a light force has been 
dispatched in pursuit of the Peishwah; another has been appointed for the reduction of 
the forts, and a third has reached the neighbourhood of Ahmednuggur, whilst a large 
army has also made its appearance in Khandesh. General Munro is employed in re- 
ducing the southern provinces, and another force from Bombay is in the Kokun, where 
it is engaged in settling the country, having already reduced the forts there. In a short 
period, therefore, there will be nothing remaining connected with Bajee Rao, and mea- 
sures will be adopted, by the Honourable Company’s Government, for the enlargement 
of his Highness the Rajah of Satara, now in the custody of Bajee Rao; and who, when 
his liberation shall be effected, will be established in a principality, for the maintenance 
of his rank and dignity, and the rank and dignity of his court. In prosecution of the 
measures thus contemplated by the Honourable Company’s Government, his Highness’s 
flag has been displayed in the fort of Satara, and satisfactory assurances given to his 
adherents. In the territories which will belong to the Maharajah, the administration 
of justice, the controul and governmentof the country, will be conducted by his Highness. 
In the territories which will be reserved to the Honourable Company, their authority will 
be established, without prejudice to any Wutuns, Enams, annual allowances, charges of 
the temples, alms, or the religious tenets of any sect. Whatever may be equitable, will 
be duly enforced. The farms granted by Bajee Rao being abolished, the duties will 
be committed to Kamavisdars, who will confine their collections to the just amount of 
the revenues. Every individual will be secured from every species of tyranny and op- 
pression. Upon this point, let every person be satisfied. Those who shall be in the 
service of Bajee Rao shall withdraw from.it, and retire to their habitations in two 
months from this date; in failure of which, their Wutuns shall be seized, and ruin will 
be their inevitable lot. The Zumeendars (public officers) are, without delay, to send {iif 
a detailed list of those in their respective Pergunnahs, who are in the employ of Bajee 
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Rao, continuing also to report those who may quit his service and return to their homes, 
as they doso. No assistance is to be afforded to Bajee Rao; and no payments, on 
account of revenue, are to be made to him. If payment be made to him, no remission 
will be allowed when the injury sustained by the country, in the present year, shall be 
investigated. Ifany revenue be paid to Bajee Rao, credit will not be allowed for the 
same, but the whole amount thereof collected. The Wutuns and lands of all those public 
officers who may afford aid or pay money to Bajee Rao, will be forfeited. Dated the 
llth of February, 1818, or 5th of Rubecoolkaheir. 
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Q. (p. 304.) 


Return of Kiniep and WounDep in the Frevp Division of the Army before SHo.a- 
poor, from the 10th to the 15th of May, 1818, 
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Brigadier-general, 


Names of Wounded Officers. 


Captain Middleton, H. M, 22d Light Dragoons, 
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S. (p. 330.) 


Return of Kittep and Wounpep in a Detachment of the HypraBbaD SUBSIDIARY Force, under the Command of Lieutenant-Colonel Mac DowELt, at the Siege and Storm of MALLEYGaAuM, 
from the 18th to the 29th of May 1818. 


KILLED. | Wounnen. 
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NATIVES, EUROPEANS. NATIVES, 
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Names of Officers Killed. Names of Officers Wounded. 
iners, Lieutenan: Davis. ilery, Lieutenant-Fireworker King. . 
Sappers and Miners, Hieaterian Bexip Soeeeurs ee ee tocar. (Signed) W. Martianp, M. Brigade. 
Ditto Ensign Nattes. _| His Majesty’s Royals Ensign Thomas. od Brizade H. S. Force 
2d Battalion 17th N. I. Lieutenant Kennedy. Madras European Reg. Major Andrews. ee Bet , 
2d ditto 13th N. 1. Lieutenant Eagan (28th, at Night) 2d Battalion 17th N. I. Major Greenhill. 
2d ditto 18th N. I. Lieutenant Wilkinson. Ist Battalion 2d N.I. Lieutenant Dowker. 
ait | Russell Brigade Captain Larride. 
Ditto Lieutenant Kennedy. 
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T. (p. 341.) 


Rerurn of Kistep and WounpeEp of the Lerr Division of the Granp Army, 
during the Operations before MuNDALAH. 


Camp, 30th of April, 1818. 





SS 


Artillery Detachment .... One Private of Golandauze, and three Ordnance-drivers, Wounded. 
Pioneers... 65 e+ eae One Private Wounded dangerously. 
5th Brigade. 


2d Battalion Ist N. I... .. Two Sepoys, and one Lascar, Wounded. 
2d Ditto 13thN.I. .... One Sepoy Killed, one Bheastie Wounded. 


6th Brigade. 
2d Battalion 8th N.I..... One Havildar, and two Sepoys, Wounded. 
Ist Ditto 14th N. I... . One Naick, one Sepoy, Killed, two Sepoys Wounded. 
2d Ditto 28th N.I..... None. 


(Signed) W. L. Wartson, 
_ Assistant Adjutant-general. 
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Z. (p. 417.) 


GENERAL Return of Kintep and Wounpep of the Hyprasap Suxssipiary Force in assaulting the Perran of AsseErGuuR, on the 18th March, 1819 


Camp Nimbolee, 19th March, 1819. 





EUROPEANS. | NATIVES. . PUBLIC FOLLOWERS. 
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Total . . .| - 1 1 |j - i 
- (Signed) J. DoveTon, 


Brigadier-general. 


N.B. General Staff, Major Macleod, Deputy Quartermaster-General, Wounded. 
H. M. Royal Scots, Lieutenant James Bland, Wounded. 
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A. A. (p. 426.) 
GeNERAL Return of Kittep and WounpeEp during the Operations against AssEERGHUR, in the pores under the Command of Brigailier-general Jounn Doveron, C. B. 


Camp, Asseerghur, 11th of ot 1810. 





KILLED. WounNpDeED. 





















CORPS. 


Rank and File. 
Drummers. 
boo Coolies. 


Sergeants, 


Sub-conductors. 
Depy. Quartermaster-general. 


| Lieutenant-colonels. 
Lieutenant Fire-workers. 


Rank and File. 
Rank and File. 





Havildars. 


Drummers. 


Lieutenants. 









| Havildars. 


Jemicars, 











Dooley Bearers, and Bam- 


- General Staff . 

Foot Artillery. 

H. M. Royal Scots 

30th Regiment 

Madras European Regiment 
ist Battalion 12th, or W. L. I. 
2d ditto 17th, or C. LI. 
\ 1st Battalion Pioneers 












1 jm ee—sid 


Hydrabad Subsidiary Force 
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r @ 8 & 
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oew#e b b —_T | Drummers 
prenruan | Second Tindal Tent-Lascars. | 





ila a smh Ul | Fie Tindal Gun-Lascars. 
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Foot Artillery . . 

2d Battalion 13th Regiment N. I. 

Ist ditto 15th Regiment N. I. 

2d ditto 15th Regiment N. I. 

2d ditto 29th Regiment N. I. 
L Pioneers Mp ais ae See 


Bengal Division 
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ee er he 


| 1 
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3d Regiment Light Cavalry Saas 
f Detachment Horse and Foot Ar tillery “oe 
2d Battalion 6th Regiment N. I: . 
Ist ditto 7th Regiment N. I. 
Ist ditto 14th Regiment N., I. 
Public Followers . . . . 


colm’s Division . 


1 o—_ tf 
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Brigadier-general Sir John Mal- 
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Foot Artillery 
| H. M. 67th Regiment ‘ 
| 1st Battalion, or Grenadier Regiment 
Ist ditto 8th Regiment N. I. 
Detachment of Pioneers 
Public Followers 
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Bombay Brigade 


- 





Total 


| | : | | . = | - | lightly. 
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4380 APPENDIX. 


C. C. (p. 428.) 


Orrictat Papers, detailing the Operations of Major Pirman’s Detachment 
against Nowau. 


To Henry Russet, Esq. Resident at Hydrabad. 
SIR, ° 
I wave the honour to report to you, that on the 7th instant, in conformity 
with your instructions, I assumed the command of the force which had assembled for 
service against the Naiks, at the village of Tonnah, twenty-four miles north-east of Nan- 
dair, and three miles east of Nowsaghee Naiks Fort of Nowah. | 

On the following day, the detachment took up a position- before Nowah, and I was 
joined by Lieutenant Sutherland with his russalah of reformed horse. 

Nowah is a strong mud fort, of the usual construction. A square, with a bastion at 
each angle, and one on each side of the gateway. The rest of the works consist of a 
fausse-braye extending all round the fort, a covert way, ditch, and glacis. The gateway 
is protected by an outwork, in which cannon were mounted. The wall of the fausse- 
braye is almost entirely covered by the glacis; and pieces of ordnance, throwing shot of 
between five and six pounds in weight, were mounted on the different faces. 

From the above description it will be evident, that the only mode of reducing the 
place was by regular approaches. Accordingly, on the 10th instant, a mortar-battery was 
commenced, about six hundred yards from the north face of the fort, when the enemy 
advanced and fired upon our working-party. He was immediately driven back into the 
fort by Captain Hare, with two companies of the Russell brigade. This battery, and one 
for our eighteen-pounders, ore hundred paces in advance of it, were completed during 
the night. Both began to play at sun-rise the following day, with considerable effect, 
silencing the enemy’s guns, and knocking off the defences. 

On the evening of the 1]th, positions were established to the right and left of our 
batteries, and within three hundred yards of the place; and a six-pounder and a mortar- 
battery were constructed in front of the east face, distant three hundred and fifty yards. 

On the night of the 13th, the enemy made a sortie, and attempted to pass our post 
on the right. He was quickly driven back by Lieutenant Hampton, with three com- 
panies of the Berar infantry. He then attempted to pass our post on the left, but retired 
after receiving a few shots from the party posted there. 3 

During the night of the 14th, an eighteen-pounder battery was advanced to within 
two hundred and fifty yards of the fort, and lines of communication were formed be! 


tween our several advanced positions. Eek 
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On the 16th, a sap was commenced from our post on the right, which has this morn- 
ing reached to within twenty-five vards of the crest of the glacis.. If the soil will permit, 
it is intended to form a mine to blow in the counterscarp, otherwise the ditch, which is 
our principal obstacle, must be filled in some other manner. In either case, 1 hope to be 
enabled, in a few days, to report to you the successful termination of our operations 
against the place. Our loss hitherto has been, five Sepoys and three horses killed, and 
three European officers and fifty-five Native officers, Sepoys and Lascars, wounded. 

At ten p.M. of the 19th, about two hundred of Nowsaghee’s horse came suddenly and 
fired on a small guard in the rear of my camp. They were soon repulsed, and Lieutenant 
Sutherland, with a small party of the reformed horse, pursued them for a few miles ; but, 
owing to the darkness of the night, they got clear off. 

Having received information that a party of five hundred of Nowsaghee’s matchlock 
men had taken possession of Omurkair, which is nine or ten coss distant from Nowah, 
and is represented to be in a dilapidated state, I determined to attempt to carry it by 
escalade. I accordingly detached Captain Seyer, last night, with eight companies of 
infantry, his battalion field-pieces, and six hundred reformed horse, and directed him 
to make the attempt, should there appear to be a fair prospect of success. . He will after- 
wards take up a position to be ready to check the movements of the enemy, who has of 
late been plundering the country in every direction. 

I beg leave to inclose copy of my instructions to Captain Seyer, and have the honour 


to be, 
Sir, 
Yours, Kc. 
(Signed) Rosert PirmMan, 


Major Com. Detach. 
Camp before Nowah, January 21, 1819. 


List of Officers Wounded before Nowah, to the 2\st January, 1819. 
Lieutenant Kennedy, H. M. 86th regiment, doing duty with the Russell brigade, severely. 
Captains Larkins and Johnston, Nizam’s Berar infantry, slightly. 


To Henry Russet, Esq. Resident at Hydrabad. 
SIR, | 

I Ave the satisfaction to report to you that the Fort of Nowah was carried 

by assault this day, at two p.m. The greater part of the garrison was put to the sword. 
With reference to my letter to your address, under date the 21st instant, I have the 

_ honour to acquaint you, that, at nine a. m. of the following day, the enemy made a des- 
perate sortie; and sword in hand attacked our working-party at the head of the sap, _. 
but was very soon driven back to the fort. | 
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On the morning of the 24th, a man brought me a letter from the Arab Jemidar com- 
manding the fort, requesting permission to send two persons to treat for its surrender. 
No notice was taken of this letter; but the people in the fort ceased firing, and called 
out to our men to do the same; and an Arab was sent to me with another letter, of the 
same purport as the former. To this I returned a written answer, offering to allow the 
garrison to surrender at discretion. The Jemidar replied by claiming their arrears of pay, 
and permission to leave the fort with their arms and property of all kinds. I answered. 
that, as he had not agreed to the terms offered, none other would be granted. I have the 
honour to inclose copies of the notes which passed on this occasion. 

On the 25th, our sap had reached the crest of the glacis, where a six-pounder battery 
was established, and two mortars were brought into it. On that night, the engineer com- 
menced his mine, which was completed on the 29th. The whole of the 30th was em- 
ployed in battering in breach with the eighteen-pounder, and in demolishing the Rownee 
or Porkotah wall with the six-pounder. During the night, shells and grape were thrown 
into the breach ; and it was determined to spring the mine, and make the assault, this 
day at noon. . 

At eight a.m. two Arabs were again sent to request permission to treat for terms, but 
they were told that no other could be granted than that of unconditional surrender. 

I beg leave to inclose for your information, copies of my orders preparatory to the 
assault, and after the reduction of the place. : 

On the mine being sprung, Ensign Oliphant, of the Madras Engineers, rushed for- 
ward with the Pioneers, and planted ladders against the scarp of the ditch, which were 
instantaneously ascended by Captain Hare, and the storming-party, who in a few minutes 
had surmounted every obstacle, and were in possession of the upper fort. The Arabs 
continued to defend themselves for a considerable time between the two walls, with the 
exception of about two hundred, who fled from the gate of the fort. They were imme- 
diately attacked by Lieutenant Campbell, who commanded a party of infantry posted for 
the purpose of intercepting them; and nearly at the same time they were charged by 
Captains Davies, Smith, and Lieutenant Sutherland, with different parties of the re- 
formed horse, so that not a man of the enemy escaped. 

By the best accounts I have been able to obtain, the garrison consisted of more than 
five hundred men; of these one hundred are prisoners, more than eighty of them are 
dreadfully wounded, and upwards of four hundred bodies have already been counted. 

The conduct of all troops employed has been exemplary, and I trust will obtain for 
them the high honour of your approbation. 

I beg leave to inclose a return of our killed and wounded during the siege, and have 
the honour to be, 

Sir, 
Yours, Xe. 
(Signed) Rosert PITMAN, 


= Major Com. a D. N- 
Camp Nowah, January 31, 18109. 
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D. D. (p. 428.) 


OrriciAL Papers, detailing the Operations of Major-general Sir Wittiam Grant 
Kerr’s Force in the Sawunt-Warree Country. 


Extract of a Letter from Major-general Sir WiLit1aAmM Grant Kerr, to the Honourable 
Mountstvuart E.puinstone, Commissioner at Poonah, dated 3d February, 1819. 


«© Major Thatcher’s brigade having arrived at Choke, on the 26th ultimo, after a very 
tedious and harassing march, during which the labour of the Pioneers was required in 
cutting a great part of the road, I lost no time in making dispositions for entering the 
Sawunt-Warree country. The heavy ordnance and stores required for the siege of New- 
tee having to. proceed by sea, I directed Lieutenant-colonel Imlach to proceed along the 
coast with his corps, the 2d battalion of the 2d regiment, and some field-pieces, to pro- 
tect their debarkation ; with the rest of the force I determined to proceed by the ford at 
Kalsee. This disposition was further calculated to embarrass any attempt that might 
be made to obstruct our advance. Both divisions marched from Choke on the 31st of 
January, and crossed the Carlee river on the Ist of February. Some advanced picquets 
of Babna Gopauls appeared opposite the ford by which Colonel Imlach was to cross, and 
fired on his advance. They were driven back without loss, and a position taken up near 
the Fort of Newtee, by the Lieutenant-colonel, where every facility presented itself for 
landing the guns and stores. On my side, no opposition was made. The post of Coo- 
dall was evacuated on my advance, and the inhabitants of the country exhibited every 
friendly disposition. The road however was bad, and the labour of the Pioneers inces- 
santly required to make it practicable for the guns. Owing to this circumstance, I was 
unable to arrive before Newtee until this morning. Four Ponte men, whom [ detached 
under Captain Donnelly by another route, have also taken up a position to the southward - 
of the fort, which is now closely invested on all sides. Every exertion has been made in 
landing the guns and stores, and the batteries will be thrown up without delay.” 


(A true Extract.) 
(Signed) C. T. METCALFE, 


Secretary to the Government. 
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Camp at Newtee, 4th February, 1819. 


To the Honourable Mountstuarr Extpuinstone, &c. Kc. &c. 


SIR, : 
1 po myself the honour of reporting, that an overture was made to me this 
morning by the Killedar of Newtee, to surrender the place, on permission being granted 
for the garrison to march.out with their arms. I have complied with the condition, and 
‘the fort is in our possession. The garrison consisted of three hundred men: of whom 
one hundred and twenty-five are Pur-Deshees, who have requested passports to return to 
their country above the Ghats; the rest are inhabitants of this neighbourhood, who 
have promised to remain at their houses. Although the defences of Newtee are not 
formidable, they are of a nature to have caused a considerable loss in their reduction. 
The ordnance and stores are again embarking, to be transported to Rarree. 
I have, &c. 
(Signed) W. Grant Kerr, 
Major-general. 


Extract of a Letter from Major-general Sir Wixiiam Grant Keir, to the Honourable 
Mountstvuart ELPuHINstTone, Commissioner at Poonah, dated 10th Feb. 1819. 


“ Having left a detachment of Sepoys in occupation of the Fort of Newtee, I 
put the force in motion on the 4th instant, and arrived here yesterday, after experiencing 
a slight opposition from the enemy, in crossing the salt-marshes to the eastward of the 
fort. The position I have taken up is nearly that which was occupied by the Poriuguese 
last year. It was my wish to have closely invested the place on all sides; but I find 
that a much larger force will be required to do this effectually, Lam, besides, convinced, 
from observation, that the active and concentrated employment of all the resources at 
my disposal, will be called for in the reduction of a place, the defences of which are so 
formidable. I understand, from some Portuguese officers who visited me this morning 
from their out-posts, that their trenches were open twenty-nine days, and that they em- 
ployed in the siege twenty-five pieces of ordnance, of which ten were of the largest 
caliber. _ fact 

Sambajee Sawant has declined to receive the summons which I sent in, and prepara- 
tions for the siege are in progress. The arrival of the ordnance and stores required from 
Bombay, may be hourly expected. 

| i (A true Extract.) 

(Signed) _ C. T. MetTcaLreE, 
Secretary to the Government. 


3 P 
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To the Honourable M. Etpuinstone, Commissioner, &c. &c. 


Camp, Rarree, 14th February, 1819. 

SIR, 

I nave the satisfaction to inform you, that I have this morning taken pos- 
session of the Fort of Rarree. Having erected batteries on the night of the 12th instant, 
an unremitted fire was maintained from day-break on the 13th, and which was so skilfully 
directed, that, at four o’clock in the afternoon, I considered the general defences to be 
sufficiently impaired to admit of the outworks being assaulted. This service was executed 
by two columns under Lieutenant-colonel Clifford, of H. M. 89th Regiment, in a most 
‘gallant manner. The troops were drawn up for the attack on the sea-beach, under cover, 
and so near to the breaches, that the enemy were completely surprised, and in half-an- 
hour were driven from two strong lines, defended by brick walls, flanked with towers, 
and under a very galling fire from the fort. This was situated upon a rocky hill, and as- 
sailable only along a circuitous causeway, which intersected the ditch, and was occupied 
by six gateways. To the second of these the enemy was followed by our troops, and a 
lodgement made in the first. Nothing could exceed the gallantry of all the troops en- 

ged in this successful enterprize. 

I received a communication last night, requesting a suspension of hostilities ; and I 
allowed Sambajee Sawant, with a few followers, not exceeding fifty, to march out this 
morning, having declined to grant them any other terms. The remainder of the garrison 
made their escape during the night. The whole were said to have amounted to twelve 
hundred men. , I have, Kc. 

(Signed) W. Grant Kerr, 
Major-general. 


e To the Adjutant-general of the Army, Bombay. 
ers; : 
I nap the honour, yesterday evening, to forward a brief report of the success 
of the attack on the enemy’s lines before Rarree; and have now the pleasure to acquaint 
you, that the fort was this morning taken possession of by a detachment from my camp. 
The difficulties experienced in the disembarkation of the ordnance and stores, retarded 
our Operations in a considerable degree, but, on the night of the 12th imstant, we suc- 
ceeded in erecting our batteries, and opened on the fort at day-break the next morning, 
with four battery-guns, and as many eight-inch mortars, which were served with such 
vigour and precision, as to dismantle the whole of the guns in the outworks in the 
course of an hour, when our fire was directed against the general defences of the place. 
About three o’clock a breach was effected in a curtain of the advanced outwork, and a 
party of three hundred and thirty grenadiers formed for the assault under the command 
of Lieutenant-colonel Clifford, of H. M. 89th Regiment. The troops moved to the 
attack about four o’clock, and passed the breach without difficulty, driving the enemy, in 
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considerable numbers, towards the second lines, which were immediately carried, and a 
lodgement effected within half musket-shot of the upper fort, to which the enemy were 
pursued, and many bayonetted at the lower gate, which was fora short time in our pos- 
session. The spirit and rapidity of the attack, added to the advantageous position which 
was gained by the advance of our troops, struck the enemy with such terror, that nearly 
the whole of the garrison evacuated the fort during the night. 

This morning Sambajee Sawant proposed to surrender, and was permitted to march 
out with about fifty adherents, the small remnant of a garrison which is said to have 
consisted of near twelve hundred men at the commencement of the siege. 

I beg leave to inclose a more detailed report of the attack, transmitted’by Lieutenant- 
colonel Clifford, whose conduct on the occasion is deserving of the highest applause. 

I have likewise the pleasure to forward a copy of the field-orders, conveying my 
sentiments on the behaviour of the troops, together with a list of killed and wounded. 

I shall march to-morrow towards Warree, in order to accelerate the treaty with that 
Government, which will, I trust, be speedily brought to a favourable conclusion. 

I have the honour to be, &c. &ce. 
(Signed) W. Grant Keir, 


Major-general. 
Camp, Rarree, 14th Feb. 1819. 


Return of Kittep and Wounpep of the Force under the command of Major-general 
Sir Wittiam Grant Kerr, K.M.T. employed on the Assault of the Enemy’s 
Outwork of the Fort of Rarree, on the 13th of February, 1819, 


Killed. | Wounded. 
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| Names of Wounded Officers. 
Lieutenant Aylmer Dowdall (severely), H. M. 89th Regiment. 
Lieutenant and Acting Adjutant Naylor, H. M. 89th Regiment (severely). 
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E. E. (p.428.) 


OFFICIAL Papers, detailing the Operations of Brigadier-general Prirzier’s Field 
Force against CopPALDROOG. 


Head-quarters, Field Division, Camp near Alwundie, 
7th May, 1819. 


3 To Saas Russewi, Esq. Resident at Hydrabad. 
IR, 

I nave the honour to acquaint you that the Division under my command, as 
per margin,* entered the territories of His Highness the Subadar of the Deckan, this 
morning, and encamped at this place. | 
| | I have, &e. &c. 

(Signed) , _T. Prirzyuer, 
Brigadier-general. 
* H. M. 22d L. D., three Troops; Detachment Ist N. C., four Troops; Flank Battalion, six Com- 


panies ; Rifle Corps, eight ditto; 2d Battalion 4th Regiment, five ditto; 2d Battalion 12th Regiment, ten 
ditto; 2d Battalion Pioneers, three ditto. 


Detachment of Artilleiy ordnance—lron Guns, eighteen-pounders, four; Howitzers, heavy five-and-a- 
half-inches, two ; Howitzers, light five-and-a-half ditto, two; Brass guns, twelve-pounders, two; Brass 
ditto, six-pounders, attached to H. M. 22d L.. D., two; Brass Mortars, eight-inches, eight; Brass ditto, 
five-and-a-half ditto, one ; Dooab Auxiliary Horse, one hundred. 


Head-quarters, Field Division, Camp before Copaldroog, 
-Oth May, 1819. 


To Henry Rvusseut, Esq. British Resident. 


Sra 
: I nave the honour to acquaint you, that I encamped before Copaldroog 
yesterday, and employed the morning in reconnoitring the fort. In the evening I 
moved down with the intention of carrying the pettah, and establishing a post for a 
mortar-battery ; but I was met by a man who said he was a brother to Veerapa, and 
that the fort should be given up. I therefore halted, and directed eight companies to 
pia and take possession of it; but on arrival at the gate, they were refused admit- 
tance by the garrison, and returned, accompanied by the man who came out to meet us. 
Seeing that there was no prospect of getting possession of the fort, as was proposed, 
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I established a body of troops in the pettah, and occupied the position for the mortar- 
battery, which was armed, during the night, with nime mortars and two howitzers; a 
brigade of brass twelves, and a brigade of six-pounders, was also got into the pettah ; 
which, with the mortars, opened their fire between two and three o’clock this morning, 

Preparations are now making for the formation of a breaching-battery, ‘which I 
am inclined to think the wall will not long withstand. 

Mahomed Edroos Khan arrived last night, and was joined by his troops this morn- 
ing, which I propase to send against Behauder Bunda, a hill fort, dependant on Copal- 
droog, while we are carrying on the siege of the latter place. 

I have, &c. &c. 
(Signed) Tueo. Prirzyer, 
| Brigadier-general. 


Head-quarters, Field Division, Camp before Copaldroog, 
11th May, 1819. 
To Henry Russex1, Esq. British Resident. 
SIR, | , | 
On reference to the subject of my letter of the 9th instant, I have the honour 
to acquaint you, that, yesterday morning, a breaching-battery of two eighteen-pounders 
was opened upon the wall of the lower fort; in the evening, a third eighteen-pounder 
was got into the battery ; and I have every reason to hope that the breach will Pe practi- 
eable by sun-set this ‘evening 
I have, &e. &e. 
(Signed) Tueo. Pritz.er, 
Brigadier-general, 


Head-quarters, Field Division, Camp before Copaldroog, 
12th May, 1819. 
To Henry Russet, Esq. British Resident. 

SIR, a esi 
Arter closing my letter of yesterday, I went down to the batteries, with a 
view to ascertain that the breach was practicable, and that every necessary arrangement 
had been made for storming the lower fort, which I had directed to take place at day- 
light this morning, when two men came in to request cowl, which was granted to them, 
on their giving up the two principal gates, and which were occupied by our troops im- 
mediately. | 
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Veerapa, who, with about five hundred men, retired into the upper fort, has sent a 
letter to Mahomed Idroos Khan, and if he does not immediately accept the terms which 
have in consequence been offered to him, I shall prosecute the siege. 

I have, &c. Kc. 
(Signed) THEO. PRITZLER, 
Brigadier-general. 


Head-quarters, Field Division, Camp before Copaldroog, 
14th May, 1819. 
To Henry Russet, Esq. British Resident, Hydrabad. 
SIR, 

On reference to the subject of my letter of the 12th instant, I do myself the 
honour to acquaint you, that all negotiation ceased with the enemy about ten o’clock 
yesterday morning, and perceiving that nothing but a very strong and decided measure 
would prevent a long and protracted siege, I determined to carry as many of the lower 
works by escalade as could be accomplished; for-which purpose, the troops specified in 
the margin* were placed in the batteries, and at twelve o’clock, they moved out under 
the fire of all our guns and mortars, commanded by Lieutenant-colonel Fraser, 12th 
N.I. in two divisions ; the first or left attack, under the command of Captain Tew, 
H. M. 34th regiment—and the second, or right attack, under the command of Captain 
Cuppaidge, H. M. 53d Regiment. These columns were conducted, the first by Lieute- 
nant Grant, and the second by Ensign Oliphant of the Engineers ; and Captain Smith- 
waite commanded the Pioneers, who carried the ladders. 

The left attack moved on without much opposition, till it arrived at the first gate, 
which was, however, blown open by a galloper gun of H. M. 22d Light Dragoons, 
under the command of Lieutenant Gregory, to whom much praise is due for having 
carried it through a heavy fire, and up a road apparently impracticable for any wheel 
carriages, 

The right attack found the wall they were to escalade very high, which rendered the 
operation slow and tedious. I therefore detached Captain Jones, of H. M. 69th Reg.- 
ment, with the Reserve, to follow up the left attack, and the whole of the three parties 
formed a junction at the second gateway ; from which they pushed the enemy, who 


 ————_——— ee 


* Left Attack—One Company and a half Flank Battalion, one ditto Rifle Corps, one ditto 4th Regi- 
ment N. L., one ditto 12th Regiment N. I. : | 

Right Attack—One Company and a half Flank Battalion, one ditto Rifle Corps, one ditto 4th Regi- 
ment N.I. two ditto 12th Regiment N. I. 


Reserve, Captain Jones—One Company Flank Battalion, one ditto Rifles, one ditto 4th Regiment N.11y cP 
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disputed every inch of ground, through two gates, to the very summit of the hill, where 
they begged for quarter. 

Such a service could not be performed without some loss; and when I reflect upon 
the strength upon the enemy’s works, and the power they had of throwing down stones, 
I am astonished that it was so trifling, having only six killed and fifty-one wounded, and 
which can only be accounted for by the spirited manner in which the officers and men 
did their duty; and I have to lament the loss of a very promising young officer, Ensign 
Elliot, of the Rifle Corps, who fell, when exerting himself to the utmost, near the se- 
cond gateway. I have also to lament the loss of the service of Captain Dunn, Assistant 
Quartermaster-general, and Lieutenant Pringle Taylor, severely wounded, the former 
employed to explain my orders to the left attack, and the latter, who happened acci- 
dentally to be on the spot, was permitted to advance with it ; both these officers, as well 
as Lieutenant Silver, of H. M. 53d Regiment, were wounded, when shewing an example 
of the most determined bravery to the troops. A squadron of H. M. 22d Dragoons, 
under the command of Captain Mills, was so placed as to cut off the enemy’s retreat in 
the event of their attempting one, but the attacks were too spirited to give him time to 
think of it before they were driven up the Ill. 

Where every officer and soldier employed did their duty to the utmost, it is difficult 
to point out those who most distinguished themselves, but I feel much indebted to Lieu- 
tenant Grant of the Engineers, for the very judicious situation in which he placed the 
batteries, planned the attacks, and conducted one of them; and he was ably assisted by 
Ensign Oliphant. ee 

To Major Cleaveland, of the Artillery, much praise is due, for the judgment which 
he shewed in so well directing the fire from the batteries; and the officers and men of 
that corps, as well as the Artillery Troop of H. M. 22d Light Dragoons, are entitled to 
every credit, for the admirable manner in which the guns were served both before and 
during the attack, and the excellent practice which was made. Nothing could exceed 
the zeal shewn by Lieutenant-colonel Fraser, Captains Tew, Cuppaidge, and Jones, com- 
manding the different parties ; and every thing that could be done by men, was accom- 
plished by the troops under their command. ' 

To Captain Smithwaite, and the Pioneers, 1 fee] much indebted for their unwearied 
exertions, constantly exposed to a very heavy fire; and much praise 1s due to Dr. Trot- 
ter, and the medical officers generally, whose assistance was, upon every Occasion, and 
in every situation, so promptly afforded. ' ~oM 

To the Assistant Adjutant-general, Lieutenant Watson, and Assistant Quartermaster- 
general, Captain O’Donnoghue, I feel much indebted, for their great exertions, and 
the able assistance they afforded me, as well as to Captain Dunn, Assistant Quartermas- 
ter-general, and to my Aid-de-Camp, Lieutenant Brown, of H. M. 25th Light Dragoons. 

I inclose a Return of Killed and Wounded, and Ordnance captured. 

I have, &c. Ke. 
(Signed) THEO. PRITZLER, 
Brigadier-general. 
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Return of OrpNANCE captured at CopALDROOG. 
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~ (Signed) | SAMUEL CLEAVELAND, 


Major Commanding Artillery F. D. 


‘Return of Kiztep and Wounpep in the Field Division under the command of Briga- 
dier-general Prirzier, C.B. duriug the Operations against the Fort of CopALDROOG. 


H. M. 22d Light Dragoons—Wounded : | Lieutenant and 1 Private. 
Artillery —W ounded : De Sergeant, 1 Sore 4 Privates, 4 Privates Natives, and 
Gun-Lascar since dead. 
H. M, Flank Battalion—Killed: 1 Sergeant, 3 EDvates: Wounded: 1 Lieutenant, 2 
Corporals, and ]1 Privates. 
Rifle Corps—Killed: 1 Ensign. Wounded: 1 Havyildar and 4 Privates. 
2d Battalion 4th Regiment N. I.—Wounded: 1 Jemidar, 1 Puckally, and 4 Privates. 
2d Battalion 12th Regiment N. I.—Wounded: 1 Subidar and 5 Privates. _ 
2d Battalion Pioneers—Killed: 1 Private. Wounded : 7 Privates, | since dead. 
Division Staff—Wounded: 1 Captain. 
Name of Officer Killed: Ensign Elliot, Rifle Corps. 
Names of Officers Wounded : Captain Dunn, Assistant Quartermaster-general ; Lieute- 
nant Taylor, H. M. 22d Light Dragoons; Lieutenant SUiEn H. M. 53d Regiment, 
Flank Battalion. 


=a 


(Signed) | J. WATSON, 
| Assistant Adjutant-general. 
Camp at Copaldroog, 14th May, 1819. , ? iD ei br 
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F. F. (p. 428.) 


OrriciaL Papers, detailing the Operations of Lieutenant-colonel Toompson’s Detach- 
ment against the Fort of Madoorajpoor*. 


Extract of a Letter from Lieutenant-colonel Tompson, C. B. to Major Carrwricurt, 
Assistant Adjutant-general. Dated Madoorajpoor, July 29, 1818. 


** I request you will report to Major-general Sir David Ochterlony, Bart. G C. B. 
that Ensign Garstin, Field Engineer, having reported the breach in the wall of the town 
of Madoorajpoor to be practicable early yesterday evening; I ordered a storming-party, 
consisting of three companies on duty in the batteries, waitoreed by another company 
from the lst Battalion 27th, and supported by two companies from the Ist Battalion 28th 
N.I. the whole under the command of Captain Leith, Ist Battalion 28th Regiment, to 
advance to the assault, at a signal of three guns fired at ten o’clock p.M., in quick suc- 
cession, from our battery. 

[ also directed other columns, one under ae Ais Ist Battalion 27th, the 
other under Captain Watson, of the Ist Battalion 28th N. I. each consisting of three 
companies, to attempt the town by escalade, at two different points, at the same 
signal being given. I am to add, that all the columns succeeded, no opposition being 
made, except by firing one or two matchlocks. The enemy either retreated into the 
fort, or made their escape over the town wall, and got off, favoured by the darkness 
of the night. After our party got possession, a heavy fire of matchlocks, ginjals, and 
guns, was opened from ail sides of the fort; but the cover afforded hy the houses of the - 
town under which our men were posted, prevented its occasioning that loss it otherwise 
must, 


Extract of a Letter from Lieutenant-colonel Tuomeson, to Major Cartwricnt, As- 
sistant Adjutant-general, Jyepore. Dated Camp Madoorajpoor, 2d August, 1818. 


“T BEG, through you, to offer my congratulations to Major-general Sir David 
Ochtetlony, Bart. G. C. B, on the surrender last night of the fort of Madooghur, to the 


detachment under my command.” 


———_—— 





* This fort stood a siege of twelve months against Ameer Khan’s army, immediately before the war. 
3 Q 
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Genera. RETURN of the K1LLED and WounpED of the Detachment under the Com- 
mand of Lieutenant-colonel Tuomrson, C. B. in the Operations against Ma poo- 
xasproor, from the 27th of July to the 2d of August, 1818. 


Camp before Madoorajpoor, 2d August, 1818. 






WOUNDED 
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(Signed) W. A. Tuompson, 


Commanding Detachment. 


THE END. 
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